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IN the following Sheets 1 preſume to lay before the Public, an Eſſay, cal- 
culated for the uſe of thoſe who wiſh to fludy muſical compoſition, to teach 
muſic with propriety, or to judge of the muſic they hear, practiſe, and en- 
courage. I have nothing particular to obſerve i in this place, - than that I hope, 
my not having introduced in this Eſſay any examples from the compoſitions of 
authors now reſiding in this country, will not be conſtrued into a total 
unacquaintance with their works, or a want of due regard for them; as I have 
done it merely for the purpoſe of not appearing partial to ſome, and pre- 
judiced againſt others. 


How ſucceſsful I have been in 6 Gig preſent Eſſay to that perfection 
which it has been my ambition to give it, I ſubmit to the deciſion of the diſ- 


— 


cerning reader. 


That I have endeavoured to render the whole as comprehenſible and cor- 
rect as I poſſibly could is naturally to be expected. Yet I fear, there may 
ſtill have eſcaped me ſome miſtakes or overſights, particularly in regard to the 
language, which is not my native one. I therefore entreat the indulgence of 
the candid reader, reſpecting thoſe imperfections which may not occaſion mi. 
conception ; and greater ones, or errors, if ſuch there be, I ſhall be anxious 
to rectify in a ſupplement, as ſoon as diſcovered. : 
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CONTENTS OF THE WORK, 


CALCULATED TO GIVE THE READER A GENERAL IDEA OF THE WHOLE 


AS WELL, AS TO DIRECT HIM WHERE TO FIND EVERY 
ARTICLE IN PARTICULAR, 
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CHAPTER II. OF INTERVALS. 
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Two exceptions. 
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CHAPTER III. GENERAL RULES.CON- + 
CERNING THE USE OF INTERVALS 
IN HARMONY AND MELODY. 


{ 1. ObjeR in view. 
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over the other. 
d 2, Of omitting or doublivg, in general. 
6 3. Omitting 
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C 3. Omitting of Intervals. 
8 4 Doubling of intervals. 
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$ 17. Preparation of dillonances. | 
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higher or lower term. 
Preparation of ſuſpenſions, 
Caſes which are no preparations, 
918. Reſolution of diſſonances. 
Deſcending reſolutions. 
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Marks of diſtinction between the reſolution | 


of eſſential or accidental diſſonances. 
19. Falſe croſs relation. 
II. General Rules, in regard to Melody. 
20. Two objects in view. 
Propriety of a melodious progreſſion. 
Facility of the ſame. 
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CHAPTER IV. OF CHORDS IN GE- 
NERAL. 


§ 1. General definition. 


6.2, What chords can n be uſed in barmony. 
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I. Of effential Chords. 
A. Of the fundamental Concord, and its Inverfious. 
d g. The fundamental concord, or triad. 
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The major, minor, and duniniſhed. 
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Thoſe of the whole chord with the baſs. 
Thoſe of the upper parts only. 
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96. The fundamental diſcord. 
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damental diſcords. 

58. Inverſions of the chord of the ſeventh. 
Thoſe of the whole chord with the baſs. 
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c. Of the fundamental Progreſſion of the Triad and 

| Chord of the Seventh. 
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II. Of accidental Chords. 
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accidental diſſonances. 

An apparent exception explained. 
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2, The french refolved in another part t 
che harmony. 
3, The ſeventh aſcends before it deſcends. 
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. Second Inverſion of the Chord of the Seventh, or 
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514. Its inverſions. 
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former one. 
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6 17. A tranſient chord of the ſeventh explained. 
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| 5 2. General remarks. 4 
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: TRE ſcience of muſic may be brought under two general heads, viz: that, of juſt har- 

mony, and that, of practical compoſiticm. , Under both theſe heads it very much reſembles 
a language; as the former, (which is the object of the preſent effay,) may be compared to 
the grummatical ——, and the latter, (which, if I find ſufficient time and encouragement 
for it, I ſhall attempt in another eſſay, ) to the practical part of a language. 


But though the reſemblance between muſic and a language is very great, yet there is one 
difference between theſe two ſciences, which, if diſregarded, leads to the prejudice, that 
muſical compoſition does not require any particular ſtudy. 


The ſaid difference is: that a Language is uſed in two different qualities, viz : firſt, as a 
common want of life, in which quality it may be learnt without the ſtudy of its grammar ; 
ſecondly as a fine art, in which quality it cannot be uſed with propriety, without the ſtudy 
of its grammar as well, as its practical uſe for every particular purpoſe ; but that Muſic is 
- uſed in the quality of a fine art only. It therefore cannot be learnt by mere habit, and is 
not forced upon our attention by daily neceſſity, like the language of common life; but 
compoſing of muſic requires the ſtudy of thoſe rules on which it depends. 


It alſo muſt be conſidered : that as little influence as the mechanical ability of reading a 
language has upon its theoretical knowledge; ſo little influence has the mechanical ability 
of playing upon the knowledge of muſical compoſition. For, though it is true, that reading 
much, and reading good authors, will make fine impreſſions upon an attentive reader, ſo 
that he learns to feel which is better or worſe; yet experience teaches us, that even the 
greateſt genius when he has read all the beſt authors with attention, and teels their beauties 
and originalities, is not able to write any thing comparable to them, if he is not acquainted 
with the rules of his language as a fine art. And it is exactly the ſame with the ſcience of 


mulic. For a perſon may be the greateſt player i in the world, and feel the beauties and 
_ originalites of the works he plays and hears; yet if he has not ſtudied the rules by which 


Crone compoſers have been enabled to produce ſuch beauties and originalities, he cannot 
mY e ; 0.” compoſe 
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compoſe any thing equal to them: He may produce ſomething that is agreeable, but will 
never be able to write any thing which is either correct, ſine, or original, in reality. This 


being proved by daily experience, it will require no further demonſtration. 


The ſaid rules are nothing elfe but thoſe laws, which naturally ariſe from the ſtudy and 
practice of muſic according to a ſound theory; and by a theory of muſic I underſtand; a juſt 
idea of its nature, and of the purpoſes for which it ſhall be uſed. 


With reſpe&t to the nature of muſic, it is, or ought to be: harmony and melody of ſounds. | 


The firſt attention in the ſtudy of muſic FW falls on its clements—op ſounds; which 
may be conſidered either phyſically, according to their generation, duration, &c. or 
mathematically, according to their meaſuration, formation into intervals, &c. Of the former 
I have ſaid nothing in the preſent eſſay, as it belongs more to the philoſophy of ſounds than 
to their practical uſe; and of the latter I have Oy ſaid ſo much as 1 thought neceſſary for | 

the Poe of this work. 


[ 


Next to ſounds, our attention muſt be directed to their uſe in harmony and melody. In 
regard to this it muſt be conſidered: firſt, what ſounds or intervals can properly be uſed 
at once, or in harmony; and ſecondly, what ſingle or combined ſounds can properly fol- 
low one after another, in harmonious or melodious progreſſion. Theſe two objects I hope, 
will be found fully ad in the preſent work. 


But for a theory of muſic it is not ſufficient to have a juſt idea of its nature, as above ; 
it alſo muſt be conſidered what purpoſes can or ſhall be anſwered by muſic. 


Theſe can be various. For muſic may be written either for the purpoſe of entertaining 
the hearer by the nature and modulation of the piece; or for practice and entertain- 
ment at once; or for giving a ſinger or player an opportunity to ſhew the power of his 
voice or inſtrument ; or it may be calculated to expreſs certain paſſions, actions, or other 
evolutions, which come within the limits of muſical pictureſque, &c. &c. Part of which 
may be learnt from the nature of the preſent work, and the reſt belongs to a treatiſe on 
en compoſition. 


— 


That rules drawn from the above theory of 8 and proved by the experience of choſe 
who have attached themſelves to the ſtudy and practice of that ſcience, mult be of great aſſiſ- 
tance to thoſe, who wiſh to know-and practiſe muſic not only: a8 a mere branch of luxury, but 8 
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as an art, calculated for a rational amuſement, and for improving and reſining our feelings, 
will want no demonſtration. And yet, objefttons have now and then been made to the 
ſtudy of muſical compoſition after rules. The three principal ones are: that no rules can 
be given, that no rules need be given, and that no rules ought to be given for muſical com- 
poſition. Theſe three objections I ſhall e the following conſideration: 


— 


The fire objection, (viz : that no rules can be given for muſical compoſition, ) is founded 
on the idea: that muſic depends on fancy only, and that no perſon can be taught what to 
fancy. How little weight there is in this argument, appears from what I have already 
faid, and from what follows under the article of free fancy. (See Chap. XVII.) 


The ſecond objection, (viz : that no rule need be given for muſical compoſition,) is gene. 
rally maintained by the obſeryation : that the greateſt works of art have been produced in 
muſic, before the rules were known on which they depend; e. g: that the compleateſt and 
moſt ſublime fugues and canons were compoſed before Marpurg publiſhed his treatiſe on 
fugues ; and that the rules of a fundamental baſs were obſerved by all good compoſers be- 
fore Rameau explained them. But who can perſuade us, that a compoſer who wrote a re- 
gular piece, formed no theory of what he intended to write, and did not preſcribe to himſelf 
ſome rules by which the purpoſes of his. theory might be anſwered ? And though he was 
not diſpoſed to publiſh the plan he purſued; or perhaps was not able to expreſs it in words 
ſo well as one who had applied himſelf more to verbal demonſtration: does that prove that 
he did not know, or did not obſerve any rules, and that conſequently no rules need be 
given for, or obſerved in muſical compoſition ? 


The third objection, {viz : that no rules ought to be given for muſical compoſition,) is 
maintained on the prejudice: - that rules are a confinement to. genius; and a temptation to 
perſons without genius, to compoſe. 


Pa 


In * to the former, it may - be true, that a compoſer of a difhdent diſpoſition, (be- 
fore he is ſo intimately acquainted with every rule, that he can obſerve it almoſt habi- 
tually,) will heſitate at every period, bar and note he writes, for fear it might be wrong. 
But what does that prove? no more than that he wants knowledge and experience, and 
not that the abundance of knowledge and experience, (or, which is the ſame: an intimate 
| acquaintance with rules,) makes him fearful. 


And in regard to the latter, it is true, that a perſon without genius may learn the. rules 
of compoſition, and conſequently be tempted to compoſe, without producing any thing 
| lhe 55 | | fine 
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fine and ingenious. But i is that the fault of the rules, or of kim who eps the uſe of. 
the rules! 8 | | V , | 


- 
— 


— 


Or are the above objections intended to inſinuate that no muſic need be regular, 
and that it is ſufficient when only genius and fire of imagination ſhines forth in it, without 
the reſtriction of grammatical and other regularity? This would be the ſame as maintaining: 
that a poem was good, if only ſome fine and bold thoughts were found in it; though the 

whole of it was ungrammatically worded, improperly med, and rec expreſſed. 


* 


The above I preſume, will ſufficiently prove, that rules can be given for and obſerved 
in compoſition, as well as that they ought to be known and obſerved, if the compoſition 
ſhall any ways. deſerve the name of a piece of art; I therefore conclude this introduction 
with an obſervation of a certain author, who ſays: © that rules are like directing poſts, put 

up by the way fide, which ſhew a traveller the right way, but 0 not give him the leaſt firength 
to ks it, f he is lame or unable to Foy on has journey.” 


— 


ESSAY 


ON 


MUSICAL HARMONY. 


CHAPTER I. OF THE SCALE. 


1 


1 A GRADUAL n of fixed ſounds, is called the Lale; which may proceed 


either aſcending, from grave to acute, or deſcending, from acute to grave. 


— 


: i I. of the Scale in its natural State. 


$2. The ſcale of nature from which our modern ſcale ariſes, and from which every 
branch of the ſcience of harmony can draw ſome rules, is: a gradual ſucceſſion of ſounds 


which nature produces from a ſtring, when divided into equal parts according to arith- 


metical progreſſion? For if a ſound ſtring of equal thickneſs throughout, 1s drawn on a 
board, or on the inſtrument called a monochord, and tuned fo, that its whole length be- 
tween the two bridges, on which it ought to reſt, gives the ſound -of C, (the loweſt on 
common keyed inſtruments) its diviſions will produce the ſounds as * viz: 

2 of the whole length : ——. the octave of the firſt C, 

Lo = == = = — the fifth of , or G, 

4.2 ( we pourch of 3, or C again, 
and fo on. See Plate 1, No. 1. 

This alſo is the exact order and ratios, in which 1 new trumpets or french horns give 

their ſounds when blown Rely: from grave to acute. 


Obſervations on the above ſcale : 
1. The notes marked with N B, are not the exact ſounds which in our modern ſcale are 


expreſſed by the ſame notes. For , is not our B flat, but a little flatter; r is not our per- 
fect F, but a little ſharper; and r not exactiy our A, but a little flatter. And the ſame it 
is with the octaves of the above ratios, Tr, r, and g. This difference depends on the 
modification or improvement of the ſcale by temperament. ( ſee 5.) 


2. The ratio under each note, is that which it bears to the graveſt, or 1. To find the 
ratio between any other two notes of that ſcale, there is nothing. required than to make a 
fraction of the denominators of their ratios, by ſetting that of the graver note over, and 


| that of the acuter under the ftroke, viz: the ratio from C +, to 682 5, is $3 or in other 


words: G 5, is 8, . reduced 3) of C +. 
B | 5 | 2. The 


oo ' 


| 
| 
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2 | or THE SCALE. . CHAP. 1, CHAP. 1. OF THE SCALE. 6h 3 (Be ſ 
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The major and minor third, may be tempered a little more than the fifth and fourth 
for their ratios +, and , are ſtill leſs ſimple than thoſe of the latter. The*major third there- l 


TWENTY = fore, may be about a comma or ze ſharper, and the minor third, ſo much flatter than 
times in the ſame ſpace of time at G zr, &c. From the ſaid number of vibrations the perfeft. | 


N F Y ” > f 72 | 
The ratios of each note or degree in the above ſcale, fhew the number of the vibra- 
tions of the ſtring, in a certain fixed time. For if it vibrates once in a certain time at the 


graveſt C, or 1; it vibrates nine times in the ſame ſpace of time at N53; or twenty-four 
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conſonancy or diſſonancy of one note to another can be proved. (ſee Chap. II. S 7.) 
The neeefity of the above ſhort deſcription of the fcale in queſtion will appear here- 
after, as ſome references muſt be made to it; and for more information concerning the ma 


thematical knowledge of ſounds, ſee Smith's Harmonics. 5 


0 II. Of the Scale in its improved State. 


$ g. Though the ſcale of nature, as deſcribed in the laſt $, contains every interval in 
its greateſt perfection to the fundamental note, or ratio 1; yet it does not anſwer all the 
purpoſes of modern compoſition. For in the graver octaves it does not contain all in- 
tervals of the acuter ones; and according to the ratios of its intervals it does not admit of 
all the ſame chords to one baſs note as to another. Theſe deficiencies of dhe above ſcale, 
as they may be called in regard to modern muſic, have, been made up by two different 
improvements; the one conſiſting in its completion, and the other in its temperament. 


84. Concerning the completion of the ſcale of nature, it has been diſcovered, tliat the 
ſame ſounds, which are contained in the octave from + to g, could be introduced in thoſe 
from 1 to 2, + to 2, or + to g; and even, that all the notes of the chromatic ſcale, or pro- 
greſſions from 2g to 35, could be introduced in every octave, This being effected, has 
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produced a ſcale, which is not calculated for one key note only, like the ſcale of nature, 
but for twelve, as will more fully appear in $ 9. | 


$ 5. With regard to the temperament of the ſcale, it has been found, that if every note 


of a complete octave ſhould be uſed as key note, the original ratios of the intervals- could 
not be preſerved, as in moſt of the tranſpoſed ſcales ſome intervals were an intolerable 


degree too ſharp or too flat. It was therefore neceſſary to try the two following objects, 


viz: 1ſt, whether any of the original intervals could be tempered, and how much they 
could be tempered without loſing their original effect; 2dly, in what manner the tem- 
perament of the ſcale could be diſtributed among the different intervals, ſo as to render 
any one note as fit for a key note as any other, Is 
Concerning the firſt object in queſtion, it has been found, that all intervals except the 
uniſon and octave can bear ſome temperament, without loſing their original effect; and 
that they may be tempered more or leſs, according to the greater or leſſer ſimplicity of their 


ratios. Conſonances therefore can be tempered leſs than diſſonances; and one conſonance 


or diſſonance more or leſs than the other, according to the greater or leſſer degree of their 
conſonancy and dillonancy, viz: | | 
Ihe uniſon, and octave, can bear no temperament at all: For their ratios + and £, are ſo 
{imple and comprehenſive, that the leaſt additioa to, or deduction from them, would be 
perceptible and offenſive. my j 
The fifth, and fourth, will admit of being tempered a little. For their ratios 3, and 4, are 
not ſo very ſimple that the leaſt imperfection can be immediately perceived in them. The 
. fifth therefore may be near or about half a comma flatter, and the fourth ſo much ſharper 
than perfect, without becoming offenſive. K _ 
| | : : : 
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1 ae minor ſixth may be equal in temperament to the major third, and the major 1ixth to 
the minor third. 0 Te 
A greater than the above temperament is not wanted in the conſonances of our modern 


ſcale, and even that 1s not required in any of them by the equal, or in all of them, by the 


unequal-temperament, as will appear hereafter. 

The temperament of the diſſonances depends on that of the conſonances, as alſo will 
appear hereafter. ; — 

Concerning the ſecond object in queſtion, or in what manner the temperament of the 
ſcale can be diſtributed among the different intervals, ſo as to render any one note as fit 
for a key note as any other: it is difficult to determine any thing in general, For there 
have not only been publiſhed a conſiderable number of treatiſes on the mere obje& of 
muſical temperament, (lee Forke!'s Allgemeine Litteratur der Muſik, Leipzig 1792,) but moſt 
muſical writers alſo have entered into ſome diſcuſſion of that matter. The only thing 
therefore which I can ſay about it here, is: that there are two ſorts of temperament in uſe, 
viz : the equal and unequal. | | 

By equal temperament I underſtand that, which renders the twelve diatonic ſcales con- 
tained in the diatonic chromatic ſcale, one tempered exactly like the other; and by unequal, 
that which renders every one ſcale tempered differently from the reſt. Each of theſe tem- 
peraments has ſome advantages and ſome diſadvantages, as follows: | 

The equal temperament has the advantage, that it produces every interval and chord ſo 
near perfection, that none of them ſounds perceptibly imperfect. But it has the following 
diſadvantages, viz: 1ſt, it can not be obtained in a ftri& ſenſe; as may be proved both 
mathematically, and by daily experience. The beſt equally tempered inſtruments there- 
fore, are ſtill unequally tempered; and what is the worlt, often in wrong places. 2dly, 
If it was perfectly obtained, it would produce no interval or chord quite perfect, though 
they were not perceptibly imperfect. gdly, If it was perfectly obtained, it would reduce 
the twelve diatonic major and minor ſcales, to two; as they could only be different in acute- 
neſs, but not in effect. The firſt and third of the above diſadvantages are of great im- 
portance in compolition, | | 

The unequal temperament of which I ſhall ſpeak in $ 8, has the two great advantages, 
that it can be eaſily obtained in tuning; and that it gives every one of the twelve major 
and minor ſcales a particular character and effect. But it has the diſadvantage, that it can 
not be properly uſed for a large band, as there it is impoſlible to make every performer 
temper his bow or wind inſtrument, or his voice, in one and the ſame manner. N 

From what I have ſaid above reſpecting temperament, it follows; that for churches, 
and private uſe, where no band accompanies, the organ and other keyed inſtruments ſhould 


| be unegually tempered, though not ſo much as ſome tuners do, as to produce chords which 
are really offenſive; but that for the uſe in a band, the organ or other keyed inſtruments, 


as well as every other inſtrument or voice, ſhould as much as poflibly be equally tempered. 


$6. I now proceed to ſhew the method of tuning a keyed inſtrument after the equal, or 
one of the beſt unequal temperaments. But firſt ſhall make the following general obſerva- 
tions concerning both methods, = 2 ä 
| | | 1. Thoſe 
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4 | OF THE SCALE. 


* CHAP. I, 


1- Thoſe intervals which can bear little or no temperament, are the moſt eſſential ones 
in every diatonic ſcale, as they are uſed more than the reſt ; theſe being the octave, fifth 
and third, their temperament muſt be fixed in preference to all other intervals. 

2. By tuning nothing than from fifth to fifth aſcending, and by adding to ſome fifths 
their perfect octave below, for the ſake of remaining in the middle of the inſtrument; the 
thirds and ſeconds become properly tempered of courſe; and conſequently when. the 
fifths, thirds, and ſeconds are right, their inverſions will be ſo too, and the * of 
the whole ſcale will be fixed. | 
3. About the compaſs of two oQtaves in the middle of the inflrument, 18 roakioagt the 
beſt place for fixing the temperament ; the reſt above and below can be tuned by * 
2 and the whole proved by double octaves. | 


$ 7. The equal temperament, according to the method of Barthold Fritz, ( foe his ſhort 
and much approved treatiſe : Anweiſung wie man Clauiere, &c. rein ftimmen konne. Leipꝛig 
1787, ) is obtained in the following manner, viz: 

1. Begin at F in the ſecond octave, or on the fourth line in the baſs * and tune 


by fifths and octaves according to Plate I. No. 2. taking the * the leaſt degree leſs (or 
flatter) than perfect; and the octaves quite perfect. 


N. B. For this purpoſe it is neceſſary to practice the ear in hearing what is a truly 


perfect fifth, which may be done, by the inſtrument called a monochord, or by two ſtrings 


drawn on a plain board, after the manner explained at & 2 above. 
2. Proceed in the ſaid manner till you have tuned A in the ſecond W as fifth to D, 


and then examine the ſaid A, whether it will do as perfect major third to F, between the two 


firſt notes F and C, according to the ſmall notes in the example. If it is good, your tempera- 


ment fo far is right, but if it is either too flat, or too 5 you muſt try your former notes | 
over again, and ſee where the fault lies. 


3. From the ſaid A when right, you proceed again according to the example at Plate I. 
No. 2. proving every new fifthas third to a former note, according to the ſmall notes, and 
to what has been ſaid juſt now, till you come to the laſt note E flat; which if it proves right 
according to the {ſmall notes, and can remain the firſt F, your temperament is compleated, 


and you may tune the reſt of the inſtrument above and below by perfect 3 which 
- you can prove by their double octaves. (ſee obſerv. 3: & 6.) 


$8. One of the beſt unequal temperaments poſſible is that of Kirnberger. (See his treatiſe: : 
Die un /i des reinen ſatzes, &c. part I. Berlin 1774.) According to whoſe method you tune 
by perfect lifths throught, tempering only that of D-A, and that of A-E, in the following 


manner: 


* Begin 3 at D flat in the Goon oftave, and proceed by perfect fſths and octaves ac- 
cording to the example at Plate I. No. g. till you come to D natural and its octave. | But 


| obſerve to tune your fifths not ſharper than perfect. 


2. Tune E, a perfect major third to C in the ſecond octave, which you have * al. 


ready, and try the quality of that third with the ſaid C and its fifth G, (according to the 


{mall notes.) 
Tune from that E bs perfect liſths, till you come to F ſharp and its octave below. 


(ſee the example.) 
4. At laſt tune to the D you had before, a fifth, which i is a little flat, but not offenſive, 


being D-A, and to this A an equally flat but not offenſive fifth, A-E ; which, if the ſaid E. 
is 
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is the perfect octave to the former E, (third of C) your temperament is right, and you may | 
finiſh the other keys above and below, and prove them as at 3, $7. If it is not juſt, you : | 
muſt go back again, and rectify the fault. The great advantages of this temperament, N 
before any other unequal one, and the ratios of every interval in the diatonic chromatic 
ſcale, according to this temperament, ſee in the treatiſe of Kirnberger mentioned at the be. 
ginning of this F. The ſame temperament after Sultzer's method of tuning, ſee at a 
Plate I. No. 4. * | > 


III. Of the Modern Diatonic, Chromatic, and Enharmonic Scale. 


8 9. The muſical ſcale thus compleated and tempered, is that commonly called the dia- 
tonic chromatic ſcale of modern muſic ; as it conſiſts of twelve diatonic ſcales, in the chro- 
matic ſcale. | 6 | 
The expreſſions diatonic and chromatic, as alſo that of enharmonic, originally denoted three 
different muſical ſcales or genders of the antient grecian muſic, of which ſee Dr. Burney's 
or Sir John Hawkins's General Hiſtory of Muſic. | — 4 


$ 10. The praToNirc scALE of MODERN Mus ic is: a gradual ſucceſſion of ſounds by 
five tones and two ſemitones in an octave. (of tones and ſemitones ſee Chap. II. & 2.) 1 

According to this definition, there can be as many diatonic ſcales, as the diſtribution of 
the two ſemitones among the five tones in an octave can be varied; which, including their | 
firſt or original ſituation is twelve times, (ſee M:zler's German tranſlation of Fux's Gradus ; 
at Parnaſſum, in a note page 170,) each of which diatonic ſcales produces modulations dif- 
ferent froni the others; and all of them may in our modern ſyſtem be tranſpoſed on every 
key, which according to the twelve keys in an octave produces 144 diatonic ſcales; 

But in modern ſecular muſic there is made uſe of no more than two diatonic ſcales, the 
one called the major, and the other the minor. Theſe therefore with the uſe that can be 
made of them, ought to be known particularly, and will be explained here; but as the 
knowledge of thoſe fix diatonic ſcales which produce the antient eccleſiaſtical modes is alſo 
uſeful in the ſtudy of mulical hamony, a deſcription of them will follow in the laſt chapter 
of the preſent eſſay. | : 


§ 11. The modern major ſcale is that, in which the two ſemitones come from the third 
to the fourth, and from the /eventh to the octave. It deſcends the ſame as it aſcends, and 
has its name from the major third, which conſiſts of two whole tones. 
The original major ſcale in our modern ſyſtem is that of C, as it appears in notes without 
the uſe of any ſharp or flat, (ſee Plate I. No. 5,) and may confiſt of as many dftaves, as the 
voice or inſtrument for which it is uſed will permit. 5 
It can be tranſpoſed on all the other eleven keys in the diatonic chromatic octave, and the 
two ſemitones preſerved over the third and ſeventh, by the uſe of ſharps or flats; which 
either are placed at the clef, or only introduced occaſionally, as I ſuppoſe to be known 
by thoſe who will make uſe of the preſent treatiſe. By the ſaid tranſpoſition of the original 
ſcale we have in modern muſic twelve major ſcales. e 
Theſe twelve major ſcales are ſo far all alike, that the ſame harmonious and melodious 
uſe can be made of one as of the others; but according to the temperament of the inſtru- 
ment they can be materially different from each other in effect. For if an inſtrument is 
tuned exactly after Kirnberger's temperament, (F 8) the major ſcales of C, G, D and F, are 
the moſt perfect ones, and fitteſt for expreſſing ſerenity, calmneſs, and happineſs; thoſe of 
1 | C | | A, E, 


6 | OF THE SCALE. | ; CHAP. 1. 


A, E, B, and p ſhatp, are more and more ſharp, and ſerve to expreſs joy and heightened _ 
paſſions; and thoſe of B flat, D flat, -E flat, and A flat, are more and more flat, and cal- 
culated to expreſs tenderneſs, ſadneſs, and deſpair. All the above ought to be conſidered 
in compoſing a piece, if it ſhall not loſe in effect by the temperament of the inſtrument. 
By the equal temperament, when quite perfect, the ſaid CHArAcSnrs of the different ſcales 


are loſt. 


§ 12. The modern minor ſcale, does not deſcend i in the ſame manner as it aſcends; : for 
in aſcending it has the two ſemitones over the ſecond and ſeventh, and in deſcending over 
the ſecond and fifth, or in other words: the aſcending ſcale proceeds by the mayor ſixth and 

ſeventh, and the deſcending ſcale by the minor ſixth and ſeventh ; which conſequently 
. renders it compoſed of two different diatonic ſcales. Ihe name minor alſo relates to the 
third in this ſcale, which conſiſts but of a tone and a ſemitone. 

The original minor ſcale in our preſent ſyſtem is that of A, (ſee Plate . No. 6.) Accord- 
ing to its deſcending nature it requires neither ſharps nor flats at the clef; and the major 
ſixth and ſeventh, when they occur, are only marked by occaſional ſharps or naturals. 

The reaſon why this ſcale aſcends by the major ſixth and ſeventh is: becauſe the major 
ſeventh is an eſſential key 1 in the leading chord of a final cadence, without which no full 

_ Cloſe could take place in this ſcale, (ſee cadences) and the major. ſixth is inſeparable from the 
major ſeventh, as ſrom the minor ſixth to the major ſeventh is a ſuperfluous ſecond, which 
does not belong to a diatonic ſcale. But the reaſon why it does not deſcend by the ſame | 
major ſixth and ſeventh is, becauſe theſe progreſſions of the natural ſcale, are more corre- 

ſponding with the character of the minor third. 

The original minor fcale can be tranſpoſed on every key like the major, by the uſe of flats 
and ſharps, as will want no further explanation; in conſequence of which there are in 
modern muſic twelve minor as well as major ſcales. And what has been ſaid at the end of 
the laſt 8, reſpecting the different characters of the major ſcales, muſt alſo be underſtood of 
the minor ones, conſidering only, that every minor ſcale is reckoned moſt related to that 
major one, to which it is equal in the ſignature at the clef. | 


$ 13- The cuRoMATIC SCALE of MODERN MUSIC, is: a gradual ſncceſſion by twelve 
ſemitones i in an octave. The true chromatic ſcale would be that of the progreſſions from 
16 to 32 in the ſcale of nature deſcribed at & 2, but by the modification mentioned (> 3) 

it has been reduced to the ſaid twelves ſemitones. (ſee Plate I. Mo. 7 and 8.) 

Though the chromatic ſcale is ſo far different from the diatonic, that it divides every 
whole tone of the diatonic ſcale into two ſemitones; yet it is not uſed for producing a par- 
ticular genus ih modern. muſic, and all chromatic paſſages or intervals are conſidered ac- 
cording to the degrees of the diatonic ſcale, on which they are written in notes. 

There is conſequently no modern muſic in ſo far chromatic, that it does not depend on 
the diatonic ſcale; nor can every occaſional ſharp or flat properly be called a chromatic 
note or interval, if it does not produce a progreſſion by two ſemitones : but thoſe paſſages 
only are called chromatic, where there 1s a progreſhon by two or more ſemitones, or where 
ſuperfluous or diminiſhed intervals occur; as the latter always include the natural diatonic 
interval, and conſequently produce the ſame effect as two lucceſhve ſemitones. . 

When therefore great compoſers have ſet a whole chromatic piece, it 18 nothing elſe chan a 

piece which contains chromatic progreſſions or intervals throughout, but in which never- 
theleſs every interval is counted according to the diatonic ſcale. 
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CHAP, 11. . or INTERVALS: 5 | 4 


4 


From the nature of chiomatic progreſſioris and intervals, which are not ſo agreeable to 
the ear nor ſo eaſy to the voice as diatonic ones, it follows: that they ſhould not be uſed at 


every opportunity, but be reſerved for ſtronger effects than what can be produced by 
diatonic paſſages ; and that when they are uſed, they ſhould be introduced with judgment, 
ſo that they may not only ſound ſtrange, and be n juſtifiable, but alſo ſound 


agreeable. 

$ 14. The true ENHARMONie SCALE of modern m c, if it had been introduced i in our 
modern ſyſtem, would be a gradual - progreſſion by quarter tones, according to the pro- 
greſſions of the ſcale of nature from 32 to 64. (ſee Plate I, No. 9.) But as theſe pro- 
greſſions are not found on modern keyed inſtruments, there is no real enharmonic ſcale of 
progreſſion uſed in modern muſic ; and certain imaginary progreſſions only, are thoſe called 
enharmonic progreſſions. : 

The ſaid imaginary progreſſions are: when one and the ſame key is treated in harmony 
like two different keys or intervals. They have their ſeat in the chord of the diminiſhed 
ſeventh and its inverſions, as will be explained hereafter, (at Chap. X. F 14,) and depend on 
the manner of expreſſing or writing one and the ſame key, either as the ſharp of the key 
below, or the flat of the key above. (ſee Plate I. No. 10.) 

N. B. In the fame manner as E ſharp and F, or B ſharp and C, c.; the enharmonie 
progreſſions of E and F flat, or B and C flat, may alſo be uſed. (lee Plate I. No. 11.) 


CHAPTER II. OF INTERVALS. 


$ 1. 'Þ x E diſtance of one fixed ſound from another, is called an interval; and the 
intervals uſed in modern muſic, receive their names according to the degrees they take up 
in the diatonic ſcale; calling the lower term one, and ſo counting from degree to degree 
upwards, to the higher term, viz : 

ff. Re VO 9 + 
0 

From the above repreſentation it appears: that if C is the lower term of an interval, 

then D is its ſecond, E its third, and fo forth. (ſee the ſame in notes at Plate II. No. 1, a.) 


$ 2. The ſmalleſt interval in modern muſic is a ſemitone, or the diſtance from one ſound 
to the next in the diatonic chromatic ſcale. When the two terms of a ſemitone ſtand on 
two degrees of the diatonic ſcale, (like E F, and B C,) it is commonly called a major ſemi- 
tone; but when both terms of a ſemitone ſtand on one and the ſame degree of the diatonic 
ſcale, it is commonly called a minor Jemitone. The expreſſion of major or minor ſemitone 
therefore denotes in modern muſic, merely its appearance in the diatonic ſcale. 

Two ſemitones which lie immediately together, make a tone, or whole tone, CD therefore 
is a tone, becauſe it includes the two ſemitones C C ſharp, and C ſharp D. In the ſamemanner 
is D E, or E F ſharpa tone; without regard to its conſiſting of two minor ſemitones, or of a 
major and minor ſemutone. 
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8 E Of. INTERVALS; enk. it. 


I. Of ſimple and compound Intervals. 


8 3. The firſt diſtinction which can be made between muſical intervals, is that: of fi inp 
and compound intervals. 

By the former we underſtand, thoſe within the compaſs of one and the ſame Have and 
by the latter, thoſe exceeding the compaſs of an octave, . or being compounded of a 2 
interval and its octave. | 

Compound intervals alſo can be diſtinguiſhed as ſimple compound, double and triple com- 
found intervals. Simple compound are thoſe, which exceed only one octave; double com- 
pound thoſe, which exceed two octaves, and ſo forth. 

But in ſpeaking of intervals, or in writing them over a thorough baſs, there is made no 
diſtinction between ſimple or compound intervals; for in general, all intervals are ex- 
preſſed according to the eight degrees of a diatonic octave, without regard in which octave 
the higher term of the interval ſhall be taken. The ſecond C D therefore, may be taken in 
the ſame octave, or the C in one and the D in ſecond or third octave, it is always called a 
ſecond; in the ſame manner as C D remains C D, whether the letters ſtand cloſe together 
or at a diſtance. The ſame it is with thirds, fourths, &c. ſee Plate II. No. 1, b, where the 
compound numbers ſtand over, and the ſimple ones under each interval, from which the 
application can eaſily be made to double compound, &c. 

According to what I have ſaid juſt now, all muſical intervals are in general expreſſed by 
the following eight figures: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; and by the occaſional ſharps, flats, or 
naturals before any of theſe figures. 

N. B. Theſe occaſional ſharps, flats, or naturals, I Mall for brevity's ſake call by one 
collective name—acc:dentals. 

But in the following three, and ſimilar particular caſes, the number eig it is exceeded in 
the name of intervals. \ 

1. The number 9, or the expreſſion of the ninth, mult be uſed, in caſes where that 
interval is treated differently from the ſecond. 

2. In caſes where the figures over the thorough baſs ſhall denote a certain melodious 
progreflion, the numbers of the intervals muſt alſo expreſs the real progreſſuon. For this 
example : 


Ky w 31:0 989 
. 1 
when written in the following manner: 5 
e 5 
might eaſily create miſconception. 0 


g. In counterpoint, the expreſſions of a counterpoint in the tenth, twelfth, nu other com- 
pound intervals, muſt be preſerved, in diſtinction from the counterpoint in the third, fifth, 
or other ſimple intervals, (ſee the chapter of double counterpoint.) 


> 


apt Annes or enverted Intervals pee oF 


1 4. A ſecond diſtinction 1 the intervals in modern muſic, is that, of . 
or inverted intervals. The former 8 are thoſe of which the lower term is the fundamental 
| \ * ä . | note; 
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note: and the latter thoſe, of which the higher term is the fundamental note or octave of 
the note on which the interval depends. 

A . intervals are thoſe four which the ſcale of nature contains in che ratios: 
1, J, 3, +, and F being: | | 

The uniſon ©  ——. C C; 

The fifth — CG; 

The third — CE; 
And the ſeventh -—— C B. 

The vxisox though it conſiſts only of two notes equal in acuteneſs, and conſequently 
is no interval according to the general definition of the word, (fee y 1,) yet it is treated in 
all reſpects like an interval, and conſequently can be intluded in their number, without 
- rendering an alteration of the ſaid definition neceſſary. Its inverſion, or its complement to 
the octave, is the firſt inverted interval the ocTave: | 

The rirTH, is the ſecond fundamental interval, as the ſcale of nature produces it imtne- 
diately after the octave of the uniſon or firſt ſound, Its inverſion, when the fundamental 
note is ſet over the higher term, is the ſecond inverted interval the rourTH. 

The THIRD as next or third fundamental interval, produces by inverſion or by ſetting the 
fundamental note over its higher term, the third inverted interval the SIXT, 

N. B. Of the major and minor third and ſixth ſee the next $. 

The $EvVENTH as fourth eee interval, or interval ſubſtituted in our modern 
ſyſtem for the progreſſion of nature, 4, produces by inverſion or by ſetting the fundamental 
note over its — term, the fourth inverted interval the sEcCoxND. (ſee Plate II. No. 2.) 


III. Of major, minor, fuperſtuous or diminiſhed Intervals. 


$ 5- Thg third diſtinction between muſical intervals is that, of the different qualities in 
which they can be uſed as perfect or imperfect, . leſſer, greateſt and leaſt, (major, 
minor, ſuperfluous, and diminiſhed.) - 

Thoſe which both the diatonic major and minor ſcale produces but in one and the ſame 
quality are called perfect intervals. They are the perfect uniſon and fifth with their in- 
verſion the perfect oclave and fourth. (Of the fourth ſee the obſervation at the end of 


$ 7.) 
The expreſſion imperfect fiſth, is uſed of the diminiſhed fifth in the imperfect triad. (ſee 


Chap. V. § 16.) 

Thoſe intervals which the 8 ſcale produces in two different ſtates or qualities, are 
in the greater ſtate called major, and in the leſſer ſtate minor ones. They are the major and 
minor third and ſeventh, with their inverſions, the major and minor fixth and ſecond, 

When a perfett or major interval is rendered a minor ſemitone greater than its diatonic 
terms, by an occaſional ſharp, flat, or natural, it is called extreme ſharp, or ſuperfluous. And 
when a perfect or minor interval is rendered a minor ſemitone leſs than its diatonic 
terms, by one of the ſaid accidental, it is called extreme flat, or diminiſhed, The two latter 
expreſſions—ſuperfluous and diminiſhed will be uſed in the courſe of the preſent work. 
The following is a reprefentation of every interval in the different ſtates in which it can 
be uſed in modern muſic; previous to which it muſt be obſerved, that in the inverſion ; 


Perfect, anſwers to perſect; 
Minor, — major; 
Diminiſhed, — ſuperfluous; 
And ſo vice verſa, | 


1 | Unions. 


> 10 


Uniſons, 
The perfect uniſon C 
— ſuperflueus —— C 
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WERE Otlaves. | 
C, inverted the perfect _ octave C C; 
Ci\harp, —— — diminiſhed ——- C ſharp:C; 
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— diminiſhed, — C flat C, — ſuperfluous C .C ſharp. 
| Fifths. e 
The perfect fifth C G, inverted the perfect fourth G C; 
—— ſuperfluous — C G _ — diminiſhed — G ſharp C; 
— diminiſhed — C ſharp G, —— — ſuperfluous — 6G C ſharp. 
Thirds. Sexths. 
The major third C E, inverted the minor ſixth E C; 
— minor — C E flat, — major E flat C; 
— ſuperfluous —— C. E ſharp, | — diminiſhed —— E ſharp C; 
—— diminiſhed C ſharp E flat, — ſuperfluous E flat ,C ſharp. 
Sevenths. | — | Seconds, | 
The major ſeventh C B, inverted the minor ſecond B C; 
— minor C B flat, — major — B flat C; 
— diminiſhed C ſharp B flat, — ſuperfluous B flat C ſhatp. 


The ninth is uſed in three ſtates like the ſecond. (ſee the above examples in notes at 
Plate II. No. g.) | A 
The number of tones and ſemitones, contained in every one of the above intervals, can 
eaſily be found, by recollecting, that the. diatonic ſcale both in major and minor, conſiſts 
of five tones and two ſemitones in an octave. When therefore the content of the funda- 
mental interval is known and ſubtracted from the ſaid five tones and two ſemitones, the 
remainder is the content of 1 its inverſion. ; 


The following are the contents of every interval according to this explanation, 
The perfect uniſon two ſounds of equal acuteneſs, 
— perfect octave therefore five tones and two ſemitones: 
— perfect fifth three tones and one ſemitone, 
perfect fourth therefore two tones and one ſemitone : 
major third two tones, | 
minor fixth therefore three tones and two ſemitones: 
minor tkird one tone and à ſemitone, | 
major fixth therefore four tones and one ſemitone : 
major ſeventh five tones and one ſemitone, 
minor ſecond therefore one major ſemitone: 
minor ſeventh, four tones and two ſemitones, 
major ſecond therefore one. tone. 
The above intervals when ſuperfluous, are (as has already been ſaid,) a minor ſemitone 
greater than perfect or major, and when duniniſhed—a minor ſemitone 4% than pen 7 of 


minor . $ 
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v. Of Conſonances and Diſſonances. 


$6, The fourth dilunction berren muſical intervals is that of their conſonancy or | 
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HAP. I a OPVINTERVALS. | | 11 
A conſonance is an interval, which ſourids ſatisfactory to the ear, without the aſſiſtance 
of any preceding or following interval; and' a diſſonance an interval which in itſelf gives 
the ear no ſatisfaction, but requires a certain preparation and reſolution. 
According to the above diſtinction therefore, diſſonances can not be called diſagreeable 
or offenſive ſounds, as the whole ſtudy of harmony tends to the knowledge of avoiding ſuch 
ſounds ; but only ſounds which interrupt and ſuſpend fattsfaftton, and thereby give Har- 
mony connection and intereſt. With regard to which they may be compared to fhades in 


painting, which though they cover parts of the picture, yet are the chief ingredients for 
giving it life. 


$ 7. The conſonances in modern muſic are: 

The perfect uniſon, and its inverſion the perfect octave; 
"7; PR perfect fifth, mw - — perfect fourth ; 

23 major third, — — — minor ſixth ; 

| — minor third, — — — major ſixth. 
N. B. Alſo the imperſect fafth, in the diminiſhed triad, and its inverſion. (ſee Chap. V. $ 16. } 
They are commonly divided into perfect and imberfect conſonances. Perfect conſo- 
nances are called, thoſe intervals, which are conſonances only in one flate of perfection, 


viz ; the perfect uniſon, ottave, fifth, and fourth ; which, as ſoon as they are made a ſe- 


mitone greater or leſs, become diſſonances. 


Imperfect conſonances, are called thoſe, which can be uſed as conſonances both in a major 
and minor tate. Theſe are the major and minor third, and minor and major fixth. 

As there are different degrees of perfection or imperfection in conſonances, on the know- 
ledge of which depends, how often one conſonance may be doubled in compariſon to the 
other: it muſt be obſerved : that conſonances are more or leſs perfect, according to the 
greater or leſſer ſimplicity of their ratios in the ſcale of nature. (ſee Chap. I. $2.) The uniſon 
therefore, or ratio 1, and its inverſion the ofave, 2, are the moſt perfe& conſonances. The 


_ ffthorratio 3, and its inverſion the fourth, 2, are the next in perfection. After theſe follow 


the two thirds or ratios 4, and g, with their inverſions the two fixths, 5, and £5, (3) as ſtill 
leſs perfect, or commonly called imperfe& conſonances. And at la follows the interval 


in the ſcale of nature , and its inverſion 3, as the leaſt in perfection, or as the interval on 
which conjonancy ceaſes, and difſonancy begins. Of theſe two intervals 4, and 3, which are 


not in our modern ſyſtem, but which are found in an organ at Berlin, (if I am not miſtaken 
it is in Dreyfaltigkeits Kirche) ſee Kirnberger's kunſt des reines ſatzes, Part I. and II. 


Alſo Jamard's Recherches fur la Thecrie de la Muſique. Paris & Rouen. 


Obſervation : it has long been a matter of diſpute, whether the fourth be a conſonance or 


not, as in the chord of the ? it frequently muſt be reſolved like a diſſonance. But from 


what has already been ſaid, it appears: that as inverſion of the fifth, or in thoſe chords where 


the higher term of the fourth is the fundamental note, the fourth is undoubtedly a perfect 


conſonance. But that as interval to the fundamental baſs, the fourth is always a difſonance ; 
becauſe the fundamental baſs admits of no other than fundamental intervals. When there- 


fore the fourth is taken as interval to the fundamental baſs, it only ſtands as ſubſtitute or 
 Juſpenhion of the third, into which it mult be reſolved, (ſee Chap. VII.) 


$8. The difſonances in modern muſic are to be conſidered as efſential or accidental ones. 


The former are thoſe, which produce and decide a digreſſion. They may take place both 


on the accented and unaccented note, and are reſolved on the next fundamental baſs. The 


latter are thoſe, which neither produce nor decide a digreſſion; they can take place on 
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the accented note or accented part of the note only, and muſt be reſolved on the ſame fun- 
damental baſs. 
N. B. Of preparation and reſolution ſee afterwards. 
The principal and only eſſential diſſonance is the ſeventh, as fourth fundamental vel 
It muſt be diſtinguiſhed as aſcending or deſcending. The deſcending ſeventh leads the 
harmony out of the ſcale of its key note; and the aſcending ſeventh leads the harmony 
into the ſcale of its key note. The former or deſcending I ſhall in the preſent treatiſe call 
the eſſential ſeventh, and the latter or aſcending one, the leading note. 5 
The eſſential ſeventh may be both major and minor, and its inverſion is the minor and 
major ſecond. . 
The leading note can only be major, for which reaſon the diatonic minor ſcale aſcends 
differently from what it deſcends, the minor leading note therefore which appears in medial 
cadences, is not a perfect but imperfe& or improper one. Its inverſion can not be uſed, 
except at the diſtance of a ninth. (All the above will more fully appear at Chap. VI. $ a.) 
The accidental diſſonances in muſic are thoſe, which as before ſaid neither produce nor 
decide a modulation, and which may be taken out of the harmony and melody, withaut 
altering the modulation. They can be divided into ſuſpenſions, antictpations, and tranſitions. 
Suſpenſions are thoſe diſſonances, which ariſe, when one or more notes of a former chord 
are carried into the next, to which they do not belong. (fee Chap. IV. 10.) The reverſe 
of them are anticipations, {ſee Chap. IV. $ 10. Ter 
Tranſitions are, when in paſſing from one interval to another, ſome intermediate notes 
are introduced, which do not belong to the fundamental harmony. (ſee Chap. IV. § 10.) 
In the claſs of tranſitions alſo may be reckoned all ſuperfluous or diminiſhed intervals; 
es they are nothing elſe than the natural major or minor interval, which is made a ſemitone 
.greater or leſſer, by way of a tranſient ſemitone added to it, or taken from tt, to render 
the progreſſion more pointed and neceſſary. (ſee Chap. V. $ 24, ſeq.) | 
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— 9. As there are greater and leſſer degrees of diſogazcy as well as of conſonancy, it 
mult now be obſerved : that the greater or leſſer diſſonancy of an interval alſo -appears 
from its more or leſs ſimple ratios in the ſcale of nature. (Chap. I. H 2.) 

The minor ſeventh therefore or ratio -? 6 and its inverſion the major ſecond or 4, is not ſg 
hard a diſlonance as the major ſeventh g, and its inverſion 4£ ; which as it is confirmed 
by daily experience, wants no further demonſtration. | 

From what has been ſaid re ſpecting conſonances and diſſonances, in the two former, and 
ifi the preſent F, it follows: that, as all progreſlions i in the ſcale of nature from 1 to 8, are 
conſonances, (J and 3 excepted, which are not in our modern lyſtem,) diſſonancy 
begins in the interval 3, which i is a tone, or major ſecond, the inverſion of the minor ſeventh; 
and that the ſtrongeſt diſſonance in our modern ſyſtem is the interval 45, or a ſemitone, 
being a minor ſecond, as the inverſion of the major ſeventh, And though a till higher 
degree of diſſonancy is felt in enharmonic progreſſions, yet they conſiſt only in the change 
of one ſemitone for another, and the frrongef diſſonance in modern muſic remains the 
interval of a ſemitone. | 
| When therefore an interval, or its SOS Lg is but a tone, it is a diſſonance ; when an in- 
terval or its inverſion is but a ſemitone, it is a ſtrong diſtonance: and on the ſame ground 
ſuperfluous or diminiſhed intervals, being a ſemitone too ſharp or too flat, are ſcrong 

diſſonances. | 

However as an exception from the laſt I muſt take tice of the diminiſhed fifth, which 
| though it is a ſemitone leſe than the * fifth, and for that reaſon would be a ſtrong 


diſſonance, 


— 
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diſſonance, yet it is 3 compounded of two minor thirds, as two conſonances, by which its 
diſſonancy is ſo much weakened, that the greateſt authors admit it in ſome caſes to be treated 
like a conſonance. (ſee of the imperſect triad.) On the ſame grounds the diminiſhed 


ſeventh, being compounded of three minor thirds, has more liberties than other diſſonances, 
(ſee the chord of the diminiſhed ſeventh.) 


- 


' CHAPTER III. GENERAL .RULES CONCERNING THE USE OF 
INTERVALS IN HARMONY AND MELODY. 


I 1. 1 x conſidering the uſe of malls intervals, it appears, that they may be con- 
ſtructed one over the other, as in chords and harmony, or follow one after the other, as in 
harmonious and melodious progreſſion; and in both caſes it is neceſſary to obſerve ' 


ſome general rules, if the harmony or progreſſion ſhall be juſt, as well as pleaſing. The 
conſideration of which rules is the ſubject of the preſent chapter. 


I. General Rules in regard to Harmony. 


| | kvLEs CONCERNING THE CONSTRUCTION OF INTERVALS ONE OVER THE OTHER» 


8 2. There may be as many i intervals conſtructed one over the other, as a harmony can 
conſiſt of parts, which is: two, three, four, five, and more. But according to the four 
fundamental intervals, which all may ſound together, but which can not be augmented in 
number, it follows: that a compleat chord or harmony conſiſts of four parts, which are called 
treble, alto, tenor, and baſs; and that a harmony of leſs than the ſaid four parts becomes in 
general incompleat. 

If therefore a chord or harmony ſhall conſiſt of leſs than four parts, one or two of the 
fundamental intervals muſt be omitted and if it ſhall conſiſt of more than four parts; or 
if in four parts ſome of the fundamental intervals muſt be omitted, for certain reaſons ſake, 
one or two of the intervals muſt be doubled or tripled, and ſo forth. 


$93. With regard to the omiſſion of intervals in a chord of two or three parts, it muſt be 
_ obſerved: that though the octave and fifth, are better conſonances than the third; yet 
the third is more harmonious and eſſential in two or three parts, than the ofave or fifth, 
(and the ſame it is with their inverſions.) In a harmony of two parts therefore, the third - 
muſt be omitted much leſs than the octave and fifth, as it not only decides whether the 
harmony i is in major or minor, but alſo ſounds more harmonious than the octave and fifth. 
And in a harmony of three parts the third muſt not be omitted at all, except in extraordi- 
nary caſes, but the octave and fifth may be omitted alternately. 

It alſo muſt be obſerved, that the eſſential ſeventh, or its inverſion the ſecond, and the lead- 
4 4 note, mull Oy be omitted in caſes explained at 3 X. 7. 
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8 4. Wich regard to the doubli 1g of intervals, it 1s a general rule: that conſonances up 
ought to be doubled, and diſſonances not. | " 


The reaſons for this rule, are: , conſonancęs only are ſatisfactory ſounds, and diſſo- 


nances ſerve but to interrupt or ſuſpend conſonancy; if therefore diſſonances are doubled, 


they become too ſtriking and ſevere, and conſequently can not be allowed. Secondly, con- 


ſonanccs are not confined to a limited progreſſion, but diſſonances mult take a cÞrtain pro- 


intervals in the baſs, and the ſmaller ones over them, in the fame proportion as you proceed 


greſſion, called their reſolution ; if therefore diſſonances are doubled, they alſo require 
a double reſolution, which produces diſallowed octaves, of which ſee F 8. | 
But as conſonances are of different perfections, it is neceſſary to know how often one con. 
ſonance may be doubled in proportion to another ? The rule is: that in general, conſonances 
may be doubled more or leſs, in proportion to their greater or leſſer conſonancy. The 


odlave therefore can be doubled more than the fifth; and the i more than the third. 


The ſame it is with their inverſions. But in particular caſes, exceptions muſt be made from 
this rule, either for the purpoſe of avoiding falſe progreſſions, or for obtaining a better 
connection in th& melodious progreſſions of each part. And the major third muſt never 
be doubled, when it is the leading note. 

The diſſonances which muſt not be doubled, are: the eſſential ſeventh, and its inverſion; 
the leading note; all fuperfiuous or diminiſſied intervals; and all ſuſpenſions, But from 
the diminiſhed fifth, and ſuperfluous fourth, muſt be diſtinguiſhed the wmperfeft ja ifth, in 
the diminiſhed triad, and in the chord of the ſeventh made of the ſame ; with its inverſion 


a ſuperfluous fourth; both which make an exception, and may be doubled like conſonances, 
(ſee 9 V. & 16, ſeq.) 


§ 5. The next which ought to be known concerning the conſtruction of intervals one 
over the other, is: the order in which the ſeveral intervals muſt be ranked one over the 
other, or, in other words, the diſlance which muſt be obſerved between the ſeveral parts of 
a chord or harmony. . A general rule for which naturally follows from the order in which 
nature produces the intervals in the ſcale deſcribed at Chap. I. Y2; viz: place the largeſt 


towards the treble. | 

The propricty of this rule can be proved from the number of vibrations in every note 
of the ſcale; and” daily experience confirms, that notes crowded in the graver octaves, 
make a d:ſagreeable noiſe, but that the ſame crowd of notes becomes more tolerable or 
agreeable to the ear, as it is tranſpoſed from octave to octave higher. 

The particular rules which follow from the above general one, are as follows: 

Rule 1. In the graveſt part of the ſcale, there ſhould properly be uſed no ſmaller wt 
than the octave, and particularly no diſſonance, except in thoſe caſes where the diſſonance 
lies in the baſs itſelf, as inverted ſeventh, or as ſuſpenſion or tranſition. 

Rule 2. In the octave next to the graveſt, there ſhould properly be uſed no ſmaller in- 
terval than the fifth ; and no diſſonance. But according to circumſtances, the third ag 
well as diſſonances, may be uſed in it with proper diſcretion, particularly in the upper 

art of it. 
P Rule 3. In the third octave upwards, there ſhould properly he uſed no interval ſmaller 
than the f/ird. But with proper judgment wy interval and diflonance may already be 
uſed in it. 

Rule 4. The fourth and fifth dee upwards, are the proper ſeats for ſmaller intervals. 
But care muſt be taken, not to lay chords too high, or to crowd harmony too much in the 


* 
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upper half of the fourth, and much leſs in the fifth octave, as that alſo is ſound too 
harſh and become diſagreeable. 
The above rules muſt be obſerved in cloſe as ; well as diſperſed harmony. Cloſe harmony 
is: when the intervals are conſtructed one over the other ſo as an octave produces them, Viz: 
| 0 | 
_w_ 
e SS 
c 

This harmony is generally uſed in thorough baſs, and the chief rule for it follows from 
the above four rules : do not lay the chords too high nor too low. 
Diſperſed harmony is: when the intervals are not conſtructed in the order in which an 
octave produces them, but when ſome compound or double compound ones are taken in- 
{tead of ſimple ones, viz : 


OM A Oo 


This is the beſt for compoſition in general, as it leaves more room for every part to move, 
and aſſiſts the ear in diſtinguiſhing the progre ſſion of one part from that of the other; and 
the chief rule for it is: diſperſe the different parts of a harmony not only according to the 


above four rules ; but alſo not at too great a diſtance one from the other, nor at too un- 
equal a diſtance. 


RULES CONCERNING THE PROGRESSION OF INTERVALS ONE AFTER THE OTHER. 


$6. In regard to the object in queſtion we muſt diſtinguiſh : harmontous, and melodious 
progreſſuon. 

The former, or harmomous progreſſion, is: a progreſſion in two or more parts; and the 
latter or Moons progreſſion : that in one part of the harmony only, or by ſingle notes. 


$7. In 1 progreſſion there mult be diſtinguiſhed, that of conſonances and that 
of diſſonances. The former I ſhall explain here. 


$8. Conſonances_in general are not bound to any limited progreſſion, but may cloſe the 
harmony, or proceed with both terms up or downwards, or with either one term up and 
with the other downwards; by gradation or ſkip, &c. as the occaſion and fancy of the 
compoſer requires. But though conſonances have no rules where to proceed to, they have 
a a general rule, where not to proceed to, viz: two perfect conſonances muſt not immediately 
follow in the ſame parts, in equal motion. Perfect conſonances, according to Chap. II. $ 7, 
are: the uniſon or oftave, and the fifth, The fourth is exempted from this rule; and in- 
ſtead of the uniſon and octave (being ſo much alike) I ſhall only ſpeak of the octave. 

There are three motions to be diſtinguiſhed in muſic, viz : the egual, the contrary, and the 
oblique. . 


Equal motion, 1s called that, in which the parts move the ſame way, either aſcending or 
deſcending. - 


Contrary motion 1s, when of two parts the one aſcends, and the other deſcends. 


Oblique motion is, when of two parts the one remains on the ſame note, and the other (Rey 
aſcends or deſcends. W 
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offends the ear. 


and odtaves, which only ariſe through miſtake or want of knowledge, mult be diſtinguiſhed 
from all the following ones, which may be ſet intentionally, and when ſet with judgment, 


| Honed at the beginning of the laſt ; but they are alſo offenſive in themſelves. 


* 
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§ 9. Examples of diſallowed octaves ſee at Plate II. No. 4, a, b, c, d. At a, the octaves 
are in the treble and baſs, at b, in the alto and baſs, at c, in the tenor and baſs, and at d, in 
the treble and tenor, which laſt example (that at d) alſo contains diſallowed  fifths i in 2 
alto and tenor. 

The reaſon why two ſuch conſecutive oaves are not allowed, is: Becauſe they take up 
too great a part of the harmony, and thereby become too ſtriking, and the reft of the har- 
mony too thin ; which as 1t mterrupts the conſtant variety and good proportion in harmony, 


The above octaves ſet in uniſon, ol produce the ſame fakes, But this fort of uniſons = 


are always good, viz: firſt thoſe, where all the parts of a compoſition proceed in uniſon or 
in octaves ; ſecondly thoſe, where different inſtruments, or a voice and an inſtrument, are 
ſet in uniſon to ſtrenghten the effect; thirdly thoſe, where the baſs is ſupported by a double 
baſs in octaves; fourthly thoſe, where the treble is ſtrengthened by an inſtrument in the 
acuter octave. However if two parts ſhall be ſet in octaves, and another part ſtand be- 
tween them, care muſt be taken, that no falſe progreſſions ariſe between thoſe oftaves and 
the middle part. | 
To the above ſort of diſallowed octaves, which are called direct octaves, on account of 
their falling directly into the eye and ear, muſt be added thoſe, called indirect octaves. 
Theſe are: when the latter of two intervals only is an octave, and the degrees from the 
former to the latter, when filled with notes, contain the octave before the latter. See Plate 
II. No. 5, a, and b. In the firſt bar both at a and b, ſee the indirect octaves, which are 
explained in the ſecond bar, by the ſmall notes between the original ones. Though ſuch 
octaves are not ſo ſtriking as direct ones, yet they are very 8 to thoſe who know 
them, and therefore alſo not allowable. | 
Another ſort of indirect but very perceptible octaves, are thoſe, which ariſe from broken 
chords, if the harmony of the chord 1s conſidered as ſounding at once. See Plate II. No. 6, a, 
explained at b; or No. 7, a, explained at b. However in ſimilar paſſages, one part of the 
harmony muſt not be miſtaken for the other; for in Plate II, No. 8, a, there are no octaves 
in the notes marked with ſtrokes, as long as the example is not played ſlow, and the effect 
is like that at b. But in ſlow movements of that kind, where every note is conſidered as 
belonging to the ſame part, as at Plate II, No. q, and 10, and not like thoſe in the laſt I 
example, there are direct octaves in the progreſſions marked with a ſtroke. 
More, reſpecting diſallowed octaves, oe « at § 11. 


§ 10. Two perfect 752 in immediate ſucceſſion in the ſame parts, are worſe than two 
perfect octaves. For they not only produce the ſame fault, as diſallowed octaves, men- 


There have been different opinions about the bad effect lying in two perfect fifths. Some 
of the greateſt authors have thought to find it in the ſatisfaction ariſing from a perfect fifth, 
which they ſay is ſo great, that it cannot immediately be followed by a ſimilar ſatisfaction 
without becoming too great or offenſive. But this can hardly be the only cauſe, as the 
octave is more atisfactory, and yet another octave may immediately ſucceed it without the 
ſame bad effect. Other great authors have aſcribed the ſaid bad effect, to the harmonious 
faip, which is felt in two conſecutive fifths. But this alſo ſeems to be not the only cauſe, 
as whole triads ar 2 more expreſs the ſame harmonious ſkip than their fifths only, and yet 

two 
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two conſecutive fiſths are offenſive in ſeveral caſes, where 'the whole triads to which they | 


belong are good. Examples of conſecutive triads which are good, though conſecutive 
t hs of the ſame triads would be bad, ſee at Plate II, No. 17, a, b, c; which will prove 
what I have ſaid juſt now. 

It is therefore difficult to account for the real cauſe of the bad effect which lies in two 
conſecutive fifths. But the above firſt reaſon is very good, when it is allowed, that beſides 
the ſatisfaction which conſecutive fifths give, they alſo create a ſenſation 88 affecting to 
the ear; and according to the above ſecond reaſon it is very juſt, that conſecutive ſifths are 
more or leſs offenſive, as they belong to triads more or leſs related to each other, . and that 
in ſome caſes, (parucularly when indirect hfths) they become perfectly allowable on this 
account. 

An example of conſecutive fiſths, which are not offenſive but tolerable, ſee at Plate II, 
No. 11, a, b, c, d. Thoſe at a, and c. (being from the key note to its fifth, and backwards,) 
are the beſt, and become much ſoftened by the one note's repeating on tlie ſame key. 
Thoſe at b, and d, (being from the key note to its fourth, and backwards,) are not ow lo 
good as the former, but ſtill tolerable. 

After the above ſifths, the next in quality are thoſe, from the key note to its major ſecond 
above and below, (being the firſt degree of triads not related to that of the key note.) 

They feel already very hard to the ear, and are no more tolerable. See Plate II, No. 12, a, 
and the ſame inverted at b. 

All other conſecutive fiſths are worſe and worſe, according to the diſtance of relation 
between their key notes; (ſee Chap. X, $ 8;) and thoſe which bear the leaſt relation to each 
other, will be found the worſt. See Plate II, No. 13, at a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h. Theſe exam- 
_ ples ſhew the effect of conſecutive perfect fifths in two and three parts; (in two, when the 

third part is left out.) An example in four parts, ſee at Plate II, No, 14, and another, where 
both fifths and octaves appear, at Plate II, No. 4, d. 

In the fame manner as there ariſe indirect octaves, there alſo ariſe indirect fifths, which 
are leſs offenſive than direct ones. Examples of indirect fifths, which are not only tolerable 
but good, even in two parts, ſee at Plate II, No. 16, a, b, and c. All other indirect fifths 
are not good, but more or leſs tolerable according to the direct fifths which they include. 

From two perfect fifths mult be diſtinguiſhed, two fifths of which the the one is perfect 
and the other imperfect. When the firſt is perfect and the ſecond imperfect, the Progreſlion 
does not contain two perfeft fifths, and conſequently they are good, ſee Plate III, No. 1, a, b. 


But when the fir/t is impeſſect and the laſt perfect, the progreſſion contains two perfett ſiftlis, 
and they are nothing elſe than two indirect perfect fifths, on account of which they are in 


all caſes as bad as indirect fifths. See Plate III, No. 2, a, b. To which comes, that in both 
caſes, at a, as well as at b, the lower term of the imperfect fifth is the leading note, which 
muſt aſcend, (ſee & 18) and renders theſe indirect fifths worſe than otherwiſe. 

Two conſecutive imperfect fifths, are aewed. both aſcending and Kſernding. See Plate 
III, No. g, a, b; and No. 4, a, b. 


6.14. Two perfect octaves or fifths in contrary motion, have nearly the ſame effect as 


thoſe in 4 motion, and conſequently muſt alſo be avoided in all thoſe caſes where the 


latter are bad; but in caſes where in equal motion they are tolerable, they are more ſo in 
contrary motion. See Plate III, No. 5, a, b, c, d; where the octaves at a, are tolerable, 
but thoſe at b, are bad, on account of their becoming the leading notes. The fifths, at c, 
are tole rable, but thoſe at d, not. 
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parts, and are diſagreeable. A miſtake againſt this rule has EICaped me in my Introduction 


' which diſallowed octaves, &c. are perceived moſt, or almoſt as much as in two ſingle parts; 


(like the ſecond treble and ſecond tenor, or firſt baſs and firſt alto. ) 
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In all other caſes, where the harmony or melody plainly 88 ud certain chords of 
two, three, or more parts, and the progreſſions of ſuch chords, as they ſtand, contains dif. 
allowed octaves or fifths, the harmony or melody is conſidered ; as doing the _ and no 
fall reſts, « or 2 or notes, can excuſe it. 


8 12. Two or more * conſecutive fourths may be ſet in equal motion, but in a harmony of 
two parts they ſound too thin and even diſagreeable. In three parts; as at Plate III, No. 6, 
they ſound very well, when the baſs and lower term of the fourth are but at the diſtance 
of a third, as at a; but when the baſs ſtands at the diſtance of a tenth from the lower term 
of the fourths, as at b, in the above example, they have nearly the ſame effect as in two 


to the Art of Freludeng, Leſſon V, Page 16, No. 1. 


$ 13. In all that has been ſaid above, concerning conſecutive octaves and fifihs as well 
as fourths, there depends very much on the number of parts of the harmony, and on the 
parts in which they occur. With regard to the number of parts, it muſt be obſerved: that, 
when the harmony conſiſts but of two parts, the octaves, fifths, or fourths, are perceived 
moſt, and conſequently muſt be avoided moſt; but that, when the harmony conſiſts of 
more parts, they are perceived leſs, in proportion to the number in which the parts increaſe. 
In five and more parts therefore, indirect fifths or octaves may be ſet without heſitation, 
if only regard is paid to the parts in which they occur. For, reſpecting the ſaid parts it 
muſt be obſerved: that the two extrematzes, (i. e. the higheſt and lowelt part,) are thoſe in 


alſo, that in two parts neareſt to each other, (i. e. in the treble and alto, alto and tenor, 
or tenor and baſs,) they are perceived nearly as much as in the two extremities ; and 
laſtly, that in two parts between which there ſtands another part (i. e. treble and tenor, or 
alto and. baſe) they are perceived leaſt; particularly when both theſe parts are middle parts, 


9814. Conſecutive fifths and a; can be ! by letting the different parts of the 
harmony proceed in contrary or oblique motion. (ſee 8.) 
For though in contrary motion there may alſo ariſe diſallowed octaves and fifths, yet that 
caſe is not ſo frequent, and they are not quite ſo bad as thoſe in equal motion. (F 10.) 


15. In regard to imperfect conſonances, it is a general rule: that in {wo parts, no more 
than two thirds or ſixtſis of the Jame kind, (i. e. two major or two minor ones,) ought to follow 
one after the other; as three major or three minor thirds or ſixths, would produce a-ſkiþ 
n harmony, (i. e. a progreſſion to a non-related chord,) which is diſagreeable. See three ſuc- 
ceſſive major thirds, or minor ſixths, at Plate. III, No. 7, a, b; and three ſucceſſive minor 
thirds, or major ſixths, at No. 8, a, b. An exception from this rule, makes the progreſſion 
by ſemitones, in which three ſucceſſive minor thirds, or even three diminiſhed triads, may be 
ſet, both aſcending and deſcending. See three ſuch thirds, at Plate III, No. 9, a; and 
three ſuch triads, at b. 

In three and more parts, there need no > particular a attention to be paid to the progreſſion 
1 thirds and ſixths, as a good modulation will admit none but allowable ones, * 


; 1 16. The progreſſion of diſſonances is limited. For as ; they. create in us a certain ex- 
pectation of the note which they ſuſpend, or to which they lead, it is neceſſary, that if the 
ſaid 
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ſaid expeAation ſhall not be diſappointed, they muſt take the progreſſion, called their 
reſolution, 

And as the appearance of a nnn in too K a manner, is alſo diſagreeable, it is 
d rule: that diſſonances ought to be prepared. | 

A diſſonance is prepared: when either its higher or lower term lies as a conſonance in 
the preceding chord ; and in the ſame part of the harmony as well, as in the ſame note. 

A diſſonance is reſolved : when the term which makes the diſſonance, either aſcends or 


deſcends , a diatonic degree, according to the rules, which will appear towards the end ol 
the next 8. 


$ 17. The diſſonances which ought to be ned, are: the efential ſeventh, and all 
fuſpenfions, 

The eſſential ſeventh, is prepared in the kzgher term, in the manner exempliſied at Plate III, 
No. 10, a; and as the inverſion of the ſeventh is the ſecond, the whole example inverted, 
produces the preparation of the ſecond, as at No. 10, b. 

It is prepared i in.the lower term, as at Plate III, No. 11, a, where the baſs remains in the 
former place; and which is as good, as if the ſeventh itſelf had been Popes. See the 
ſame example inverted at No. 11, b. 

The inverſions of the chord of the ſeventh, in which the ſeventh alſo muſt be prepared 
as third, or as ft; tl ee at Chap. IV, § 8. 

But though better is better, and though the ſeventh will en produce the beſt effect 
when prepared i in the above manners: yet the eſſential ſeventh needs not always to be pre- 
pared, and in ſome caſes, which will be explained in Chap. VI, $ 4, towards the end, it 
may alſo appear unprepared. . 

Sufpenfions are, always prepared i in thoſe notes which ſuſpend others. See Plate III, No. 12. 
At a, in this example the ninth alone, as ſuſpenſion of the octave, is prepared; at b, the 
ninth and fourth, as ſuſpenſions of the octave and third; at c, all three upper notes, as 
ſuſpenſions of the whole triad ; and at d, the baſs, as ſuſpenſion of the key note, is 
prepared, 

All the above de ane of diſſonances have been, not only in the ſame part of the 
harmony, but alſo with the ſame note. (ſee & 16.) For as C natural is very different from 
C ſharp, or C flat, and the ſame reſpecting all other keys, it follows: that a note when 
natural, can only be prepared by the ſame note natural; or when flat, by the ſame note 
flat 5 and when ſharp, by the ſame note ſharp : and that a natural note can not be prepared 
by a ſharp or flat one; or vice verſa. On account of this rule, the ſeventks at Plate III, 


No. 13, a, b, c, are unprepared ; but that at d, can be called prepared in the alto, as that 1 is 
the octave of the fundamental note. 


d 18. A * is reſolved: when the note. which produces the diſſonance, either de- 
ſcends or aſcends a diatonic degree, according to the rules which now follow. 

The diſſonances which muſt deſcend a diatomic degree, are: firſt, the eſſential ſeventh : 
ſecondly, thoſe ſuſpenſions, which ſuſpend an interval below them. 

The eſſential ſeventh, without regard to its being major or minor, muſt deſcend one degree, 
and the fundamental baſs aſcends a fourth, or deſcends a fifth, ſee Plate III, No. 10 and 11, 
both at a. When it is inverted, ſo that the lower term contains the ſeventh, the lower term 
mult deſcend the ſaid degree, as at No. 10 and 11, b. As in the inverſion of the chord of the 
ſeventh, not only the bigheſt and loweſt term. of the harmony may contain the ſeventh ; 


but 


he) 
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but allo the alto or tenor, it muſt be prepares, (as ibore) and deſeend i in the fone rt. 
Sce Chap. VI. 

In tlie example at Plate III, No. 14, a, the eſſential ſeventh is neither prepared, nor re- 
ſolved; as it appears in the alto, and the E, on which it ſhould deſcend, lies not in the ſame 
part, but i in the tenot, which aſcends. Such progreſſions ſound very diſagreeable, to every 
one who knows the fault, which is explained at b, and they are corrected, as at c, where the 
ſeventh appears and deſcends in the tenor; or as at d, and e, where it appears and de- 
ſcends in the alto; but the progreſſion at c, is the beſt, as there the diſſonance. is alſo 
prepared in the octave of the lower term, the ſame as at Plate III, No. 11, b. 

N. B. As every occaſional flat, or occaſional natural which repreſents a flat, is an eſſen- 
tial ſeventh, or its inverſion; it is a general rule: that every occaſional flat note muſt de- 
ſcend a diatonic degree, as at Plate III, No. 13- But in cafes, where moye than one 
occaſional flat appears in one and the ſame chord, that which includes the others muſt 
deſcend only, and the others are not limited by the above rule, 

The ſuſpenſions which mult be reſolved deſcending, are (as has been ſaid,) all thoſe 
which ſuſpend an interval below them. Examples of which we have ſeen at Plate III, 
No. 12; where at a, the ninth is reſolved into the octave; at b, the ninth and fourth both 
are reſolved downwards ; at c, all three upper parts are reſolved the ſame; and at d, the 
baſs. 

The diſſonances which muſt aſcend a diatonic degree, are: firſt, the leading note; ſe- 
condly, thoſe ſuſpenſions, which ſuſpend a note above them. 

The leading note, or aſcending ſeventh, never appears as a ſeventh, except when it is a 
ſuſpenſion of the Octave, as at Plate III, No. 15; in all other caſes it is the major third in the 
leading chord of a cadence. (ſee Chap. IX, $1 J . As it creates a deſire to hear the note 
above it, which is the octave of its ſcale, it © s muſt aſcend a ſemitone, and the funda- 
mental baſs muſt either proceed to the key note, or like conſonances, another way. See 
more of the leading note, in Chap. VI, and Chap. IX. | 

N.B. As every occaſional ſharp, or every — natural when it repreſents a ſharp, 
indicates a leading note, it is a general rule: that every occaſional ſharp note muſt aſcend 
"a diatonic degree. But in harmonies or chords where more than one occaſional ſharp 
appears at the ſame time, that which includes the others is the leading note, and the others 
are not limited by this rule. 

The Juſpenfions which muſt aſcend, are thoſe that fuſpend an interval above them, as 
will appear in Chap. VII. One example of an afcending ſeventh we have ſeen juſt now, at 
Plate III, No. 15, which may be ſufficient for the preſent purpoſe. 

In regard to the” baſs note, on which all the above deſcending and aſcending reſolutions 
ought to take place, it muſt be obſerved :; that the eſſential ſeventh and its inverſions, as 
well, as the leading note, mult always be reſolved on the next fundamental baſs; and that 
all /uſþenſions mult be reſolved on the ſame fundamental baſs ; except in caſes which will 
appear at Chapter VI, $ 6, and Chapter VII, $ 12. Theſe particulars muſt be ſtrictly at- 
tended to, as they are the chief marks of diſtinction, between effential and accidental diſſo- 
nances; on the knowledge of which there depends very much in the ſyſtem of harmony 
ee in the preſent eſſay. 


8 19. One ſort of diſallowed harmonious progreſſions I mult Rill explain, which is that, 


| FE Ft a falſe croſs relation, and conſiſts in the introduction of the ſame note as natural 


in one, and as ;/#aw or flat in another part of the harmony, either at once, or in immediate 
ſucceſſion. 
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ſucceſſion. See Plate IT, No. 16 at a, b, c, where the falle croſs relation is pointed out by 
a ſtroke from one note to the other. The bad effect of ſuch harmonics proceeds from the 
different modes in the different parts, as the one part is major when the other is minor. . 
They are avoided by changing the note in the ſame part of the harmony, as at Plate III, 
No. 17, a, b, c. Theſe falſe croſs relations are what the antients called mz contra fa, and 
of which they ſaid: mi contra fa eft diabolus in muſica. | 

At former times even thoſe croſs relations which made the Wpertudat ! fourth called 
triton, as at Plate III, No. 18, or other ſuperfluous or diminiſhed intervals were reckoned 
among the falſe or diſallowed ones, but in modern muſic they are ſet without heſitation. 
As exceptions from falſe croſs relations muſt be obſerved, thoſe progreſſions, in which the 
note that makes the falſe relation, are merely tranfient, as at Plate III, No. 1 , or anticipated, 
as at No. 20; for at No. 19 the treble is tranſient, and at No. 20, the baſs anticipated. 


II. e Rules, concerning the Uk of Intervals in Melody, 


§ 20. From the uſe of intervals in harmony I now proceed to that in melody, or in one 
part only. And here it 1s neceſſary to conſider both the propreety, and facility of a melo- 
dious progreſſion. 

In regard to the propriety of a Wale bn progreſſion, experience teaches us, that the ear 
will not liſten at a ſeries of ſounds without attending to their connection, but always com- 
pare a ſucceeding ſound with the preceding one, or with a whole ſeries of preceding 
ones; and feel two or more ſucceſſive ſounds belonging to a chord or interval, in the ſame 
manner, as if they were heard at once. From this follows the rule: that 1n all caſes where 
two or more ſucceſſive ſounds form the interval of a conſonance, the progreſſion from the 
laſt of theſe notes mult be agreeable to all the rules given before, reſpecting the progreſhon 
of conſonances in harmony, (ſee 8 ſeq.); and that in all caſes where two or more notes, 
in connection form the interval of a diſſonance, the progreſſion from that note which makes 
the diſſonance mult be conformable to the rules given before, concerning the progreſſion of 
diſſonances in harmony. (lee $ 16 ſeq.) 

A progreſſion by conſonances ſee at Plate III, No. 21, a, where at every note the melody 
might have either cloſed, or proceeded-another way than to the next note. The two firſt 
bars of the ſame example, with ſuch tranſient notes as make no certain progreſſion necellary, 
ſee at b; or with four notes to one, which alſo leave the progreſſion unlimited at every 
note, at c; alſo with graces, which make no alteration 1 in the impreſſion of the original ex- 
ample, at d. - 

A progreſſion by diſſonances and their reſolutions, ſee at Plate III, No. 22; where at a 
the ear feels the efſential ſeventh, which is reſolved downwards; at b, the occaſional ſharp 
third- is felt as a leading note, and reſolved upwards; at c there is again the eſſential ſe- 
venth, which conſequently deſcends ; and at d the inverted diminifhed fifth, which to the 
fundamental baſs is alſo an eſſential ſeventh, and muſt deſcend. All theſe progreſſions 
remain limited to the above reſolutions, though the notes be varied in any uy 8 
which will want no example. 

With regard to the facility of a progreſſion by ſingle notes, it muſt be conſidered: firſt, 
which intervals are eaſy or difficult to comprehend ; 0 ſecondly. which are eaſy or difli- 
cult to execute. 

The progreſſions which can be eaſily comprehended by the ear, are thoſe conſiſting of dia- 
os intervals; they are eaſier in proportion to what they are leſſer, and become more 
difficult, as they grow larger. The diatonic gradation conſequently is the eaſieſt progreſſion 
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to our comprehenſion, and ſkips of a ſeventh ninth and upwards, are rather difficult to be 
compared with the former note. Next in difficulty to the former, are progreſſions by 
chromatic intervals. They are not only difficult to our comprehenſion by chromatic * 
dation, but alſo in any progreſſion by ſußerſfluous or diminiſſied intervals. R 

This difficulty of chromatic progreſſions: has been the reaſon why the antients would not 
allow a ſuperfluous ſecond, or ſuperfluous fourth in ſtrict compoſitions; but in modern har- 
mony ndt only the ſaid, but almoſt any ſuperfluous or diminiſhed intervals may be uſed with 
proper diſcretion. The preſent general rule concerning chromatic progreſſons therefore, 
is: do not uſe them but when circumſtances allow, and : ſufficient reaſons demand them: 
but to judge of the ſaid circumſtances and reaſons, e a thorough acquaintance with 
the ſcience of harmony, and compoſition. 

The molt difficult melodious progreſſions, if they were in uſe, would be thoſe, by en- 
narmonic intervals. But as in modern muſic they have no real place in melody, and only 

- exiſt in the imaginary change of one interval for another, as has been ſhewn above, (ſee 
Chap. I, $14.) Ineed not to make any particular remarks concerning them here: 

With regard to melodious progreſſions which are more or leſs difficult to execute, it muſt 
be conſidered, whether the melody is for the voice or for an inſtrument. For the voice all 
thoſe progreſſions are difficult, which are ſo for the ear, and in the ſame proportion; but 
for an inſlrument, the moſt depends upon the nature of the inſtrument, the knowledge of 
which 3 more to practical compoſition than to the ſtudy of harmony. 


__ CHAPTER 1V. OF CHORDS IN GENERAL. 


$ 1. T. o or more notes or intervals, conſtructed one over the other, are called a 
chord ; which according to the ſaid number of notes is called a chord of two, three, four, 
or more parts. But as according to Chap. III, $ 2, a compleat harmony conſiſts of four 
parts ; I ſhall explain the chords uſed in muſic chiefly with regard to four parts, but allo 
add what is neceſſary to be known, concerning their ule in fewer or more parts. 


7 — 2 * 
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| $ 2. All muſical harmony ariſes from two chords, called the fundamental concord and the 
pt Fundamental diſcord ; and from the different uſes that can be made of them, by inverſion, 
| ſuſpenſion, anticipation, and tranſition. And all muſical harmony, even the moſt com- 
þ plicated, if only regular, is reducible to the ſaid two chords ; the fundamental note of which 
$; is called the fundamental baſs. (ſee Chap. 13, $ 22.) 
4 | Theſe two chords and their inverſions therefore, may be called effential chance, in diſtinc- 
1 tion from thoſe which I ſhall call accidental ones. ( 10.) 
$ On this diſtinction of eſſential and accidental chords depends the þ ſyſtem of harmony, 
L which I have adopted in the preſent treatiſe ; and which is different from thoſe ſyſtems in 
li which every chord or combination of ſounds is conſidered as eſſential. (ſee Chap. VII. 2.) 
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CHAP. IV. . ox CHORDS IN GENERAL; 3 | es 


A. or THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCORD AND ITS INVERSIONS, 


* 


8 3. The fundamental concord, commonly called the triad, conſiſts of the three funda- 
mental conſonances, (ſee Chap. II, $ 4.) the baſs, (as uniſon,) the third, and the fifth; to 
which, when it is made a common chord of four parts, the octave of the baſs is added. For 

brevity's ſake I ſhall call it the td, without regard, to its conſiſting of three, four, or more 
parts. | 8 8 


d 4. There are three triads allowed as fundamental concords in harmony; two * 
ones and an imperfect one; which are as follows: 

1. The perfect major triad; conſiſting of a baſs, its * third, and perfect fifth. See 
Plate IV, No. 1, a 
2. The perfect minor triad; conſiſting of a baſs, its minor third, and perfect fifth, See 
Plate IV, No. 2, a. 

3. The imperfect, or diminiſhed triad; conſiſting of a baſs, its minor third, and imperſect 
or diminiſhed fifth. See Plate IV, No. 3, a 

N. B. For brevity s ſake I ſhall only call them, the major, minor, and diminiſhed triad. 

Of more triads which other authors allow, ſee Chap. V. $ 24, ſeq: 

Concerning the greater or leſſer perfection of the above three triads, it muſt be obſerved : 
that the firſt, or major triad, is the moſt perfect; that the ſecond, or minor triad, 1s leſs perfect 
than the major; and that the laſt, or diminiſied triad, is quite imperfect. This already 


follows from the nature of the intervals of which they are compoled, and will more fully 


appear hereafter. 


8 5. The triad can be inverted in two different manners, viz: firſt, the whole chord, ſo 


that one of its original upper parts becomes the baſs; ſecondly, in the upper parts only, fo 
that the original baſs remains the loweſt part: | 1 

The inverſion of the whole chord, by making one of its original upper part the baſs, 
produces from the triad, as fundamental concord, two inverted concords : the firſt, when 
the original third is made the baſs, ſee Plate IV, No. 1, 2, 3, at b; and the ſecond, when 
the original fifth is made the baſs, ſee Plate IV, No. 1, 2, 3, at c. In beth caſes the 
fundamental harmony remains the ſame, as no other than the original notes are uſed ; but 
the chord obtains another name, according to the intervals it makes to the new baſs in every 
inverſion. * 


N. B. This inverting of the whole chard only muſt be underſtood, when in the courſe of 


the preſent work I ſpeak of the inverſions of the triad or chord of the ſeventh ; and not 
that of the upper parts without the baſs: except where it is expreſely mentioned to be on 
the contrary: 

When the whole triad is inverted the fir/t time, ſo that the original third becomes the 
baſs, it is called the chord of the fit; which conſiſts of the ſaid /, its third, (as original 


fifth,) and its ſiæth, (as inverſion of the original fundamental note.) When this chord is 
made a chord of four parts, the octave of the ſixth as original baſs, is added. See Plate IV, 


v 1. 2, 3, at p. How another interval may be doubled in it, will be explained in Chap. 
) 21, 


When 
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Wien the whole triad is inverted a a ſecond. time, by making the original -/ift/h the bits, it 
is called the chord of the fourth and i ixth ; and conſiſts of the ſaid baſs, its fourth, (as in- 
verſion or octave of the original baſs,) and its fixth, (as original third.) As a fourth: part to 
this chord, the octave of its fourth as original baſs, is taken. See Plate IV, Lanes ly 2, 3, at c. 
Other forms of the chord in queſtion will appear, in Chap. V, § 2g. 

When the upper parts of the triad only are inverted among — on the rig 
baſs, it does not alter the name of the chord. - For though this ſort of inverſion produces 
other intervals among the upper parts, and conſequently a variety in the harmony; yet the 

intervals remain the ſame to the baſs, and the chord remains the triad. An W in cloſe 
harmony ſee at Plate IV, No. 4, a; and in diſperſed N at b. | 


4 


Be. OF THE FUNDAMENTAL. DISCORD AND ITS INVERSIONS, 


$6. The ſundamental A ſcord, commonly called the chord of the ſeventh confi of all 
four fundamental intervals, (Chap. II, § 4,) the baſs, (as uniſon,) the third; the fifth, and 
= the ſeventh; or in other words, of a triad, with the ſeventh added to it. It conſequently 
is a fundamental chord of four parts. 


ſ 8 7. As there are three ſundamental triads (5 4) to each of which a ſeventh may be 
1 added; and iwo eſſential ſevenths, a major and a minor one, (Chap. II, $ 8,) which can be 
[| added to a triad, there might be compoſed of them fix chords of the ſeventh ; but the fol- 
[| lowing four only: are admitted in modern muſic, as fundamental chords, viz: 


1, that of the mayor triad with the minor ſeventh, ſee Plate IV, No. 5, a, 
2, — — — minor — — minor — — — b, 
3. — = — diminiſied —— — — minor - — — — — C, 
4. — — — major — — major — — — — dd. 


Of theſe four chords of the ſeventh, the fir? is the principal and molt perfect one; the 
ſecond is leſs perfect; the third {till leſs perfect, and the fourth the leaſt perfect: as will 
fully appear in Chapter IX, \ 5. 
Some authors admit of more chords of the ſeventh as fundamental chords; of which ſee 
Chap. VI, F 1g and 16. by 


$8. The chord of the renn alſo can be inverted in two different manners, like the 
| triad. (ſee 5 5.) | 

Concerning the inverſion of the whole chord: it follows from the number of its parts, that 
it can be inverted three times; in each of which inverſions it produces an inverted diſcord. 

Sce Plate IV, No. 6. At a, ſee the fundamental chord itſelf; and at b, c, and d, its three 
inverſions. In theſe inverſions the fundamental harmony remains the ſame, as no other than 
the original notes are uſed ; but in each inverſion the chord obtains another name, accord- 
ing to the intervals 1t produces to the baſs. 

When the whole chord of the ſeventh is inverted the % time, and the original third 
becomes the baſs, it is called a chord of the fifth and fixth ; and conſiſts of the ſaid baſs, 
its third, (as original fifth,) its fifth, (as original ſeventh,) and its 1 lt, (as octave or inver- 
ſion of the original baſs.) See Plate IV, No. 6, at b. D 

When it is inverted a ſecond time, ſo that the original fi/th becomes the baſs, it is called a 
chord of the third and fourth ; and conſiſts of the ſaid baſs, its third, (as original ſeventh,) 

its fourth, (as octave of the original baſs,) and its /ixth, (as ane: third.) See ders IV, 
No. 6, at c. | 


— 


in 
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in its third inverſion, — * the original ſeventh i is made the baſs: it is called a Chord of 


the ſecond; and conſiſts of the ſaid bafs, its ſecond, (as octave of the original baſs,) its fourth, . 


(as original third, ) and its fixth, (as original fifth.) See Plate IV; No.6, at d. 
Though in all the above three inverſions of the chord of the ſeventh, the harmony and 
ſhonygmains the ſame as that of the fundamental chord; yet in each inverſion it is 


leſs perfect than the original chord; and in one inverſion leſs perfect than in the other, ac- 


cording to the order in which they ſtand: as will appear hereafter. 
N. B. All that has been ſaid in this &, muſt be underſtood of every one of the four fun- 
Jamental chords of the ſeventh. 
Contvrning that ſort of inverſion, where only ſome or all of the upper n of this chord, 
are inverted among themſelves on the ſame baſs, it muſt again be obſerved: that, though it 
produces other intervals among the upper parts, and conſequently a variety in the har- 
mony ; yet the intervals remain the ſame to the baſs, and therefore that inverſion does not 


alter the name of the chord. An example of ſuch inverſions in cloſe harmony, ſee at Plate 
N. No. 7 a; and in diſperſed harmony, at b, o. 


C; OF THE FUNDAMENTAL PROGRESSION or Tat TRIAD, AD CHORD OF THE SEVENTH: 


$9. AsI have ſaid before, (at & 2,) that all regular harmony depends on, and is re- 
ducible to, the two fundamental chords, (the triad, and chord of the ſeventh ;) and that 
their fundamental note is called the fundamental baſs : and as a perfect knowledge of the 
progreſſions which are allowed to a fundamental bafs note, is the only ſure guide in com- 


poſing, and judging of muſical harmony: 'I now will ſhew tle proper progreſſions of a * 
note which carries the fundamental concord or CAD 


a. Proper Progreſſions of the Auidanental Concord. 


From a baſs note which carries the herfect (major or minor) triad, we may 7 provecd as 


follows, viz : 
_ Firſt, to any of thoſe baſs notes with a triad, which are immediately related to it. Of 
the ſaid relation ſee Chap. X, 5 8. 


Secondly, to the leading chords, of the baſs note in queſtion as wel, as . its immediate 
relations. Of the leading chord ſee Chap. IX, $ 1. 

Thirdly, to thoſe baſs notes with a triad, or chord of the ſeventh, which are allowed to 
ſucceed the baſs in queſtion, by abrupt modulation. Of this ſee Chap. X, $ 11. 

From a baſs note which carries the tmperfert (or diminiſhed) triad, we muſt proceed in 


the ſame manner as from one which carries a chord of the ſeventh ; except in ſome caſes, - 


which will be explained in Chap. V, $ 22: This limited progreſſion of the real imperfect 


triad 1s the only ſure mark, by which it can be r from an apparent but improper 
triad, as will appear in * V. § 17. 


b. Proper Progrefiions of the Fundamental Diſcord. 


- | 
From a baſs note which carries the chord of the ſeventh, we always muſt proceed to that, 
a fourth above, or a fifth below it, with a triad; or with another chord of the ſeventh, as 


will be further explained at Chap. VI, $ 12; except in thoſe als, which will Four at 
Chap. IX, $8; and at Chap. X, F 13, » - 


- 
i 
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If the above progreſſions of the two fundamental chords are well comprehended, it will 
be eaſy to make the application to their inder fuons as well, as to accidental chords. 
The beſt work, treating on fundamental baſs, is that by Atrnverger, Nt OR 
Grundſatze zum Gebrauch der Harmonie. Fee 1773. 


H. .@f accidental Chords. 


$ 10. From the two fundamental chords and their inverſions, which I have called efen- 

tial chords, there ariſe a great number of accidental chords, either by ſuſpenſion, or antici- 

pation, or tranſition. Theſe I will explain now, in the order in which I have mentioned 

them here. | | | | 

Suſpenſions, according to the general definition given of them in Chap. II, C 8, No. 2: 

gare thoſe diſſonances, which ariſe, when one or more notes of a preceding chord are carried 

| into the ſucceeding one, to which they do not belong. They ſerve to bring into the har- 
Wo. mony a loſer connection, and more intereſt than what otherwiſe could be obtained; by 
þ creating a deſire to hear thoſe notes of the harmony which are ſuſpended, and by heighten- 
if ing the ſatisfaction of the hearer fn their reſolution. 
V. Any one, two, or three parts of the triad as well, as of the chord of the ſeventh, and of 
their inverſions, may be ſuſpended in the ſaid manner. Examples of which ſee at Chap. VII, 
§ g. ſeq. + | 
How ſuſpenſions are explained by Rameau, ſee at Chap. VII, S g. 
Anticipations, are: thoſe chords, in which one or more notes of a ſucceeding chord are 
taken in the preceding one, to which they do not belong. They conſequently are the re- 
verſe of ſuſpenſions, as will appear at Chap. VII, S 13. 
Tranſitions, or tranſient chords, are: thoſe chords which ariſe, when in paſſing from one 
chord to another, ſome- intermediate notes are introduced, which neither belong to the 


tundamental harmony, nor can properly be called ſuſpenſions or anticipations. Examples 
of tranſient chords, lee at Chap. VII, § 14. * 


c 


N III. Of compleat or incompleat "EN 


§ 11. The two fundamental chords and their inverſions which have been explained in 
the beginning of the preſent chapter, can be uſed either compleat or incompleat. The former 
they are, when they contain all intervals belonging to them; and the latter, when ſome of 
the intervals belonging to them are omitted. 
The triad conſequently is compleat : when it conſiſts of the third, and fiſt, to its baſs;. 
and the chord of the ſeventh : when it conſiſts of the third, fifth, and, ſeventh, to its baſs. 
On the ſame grounds the triad is incompleat : when either its fundamental note, or third, 
or fifth, is omitted ; and the chord of the ſeventh : when either its fundamental note, or third, 
or fifth, or ſeventh is omitted. 
In the ſaid manner the inverted chords, ariſing from the rind or chord of the ſeventh, are 
incompleat, when they do not contain all notes belonging to their fundamental chord ; as 
will want no demonſtration. Explanations of the caſes in which both fundamental, or any 
inverted chords, can or muſt be taken incompleat, will be given in thoſe parts of the tollow- 
- wg chapters, Where every chord is conſidered ſeparately. | 


| 


. of 
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: IV. Of anomalous Chords. 


8 12. When in harmony there appear triads or chords of the ſeventh, in which there is 


any interval greater, Or leſſer, than in thoſe mentioned in & 4 and $ 7, they are irregular or 
anomalous chords. Of theſe lee TOE" V, $24; and Chap. VI, $ 16. 


CHAPTER V. OF THE TRIAD AND ITS INVERSIONS. 


. Fx ROM the combideration of chords i in general, (as in the laſt ber ) I now pro- 
= 10 the farther explanation of what is to be known with reſpect to every chord in par- 
ticular; and as the preſent chapter 1 is intended for the tr:ad, I ſhall begin with the perfect 
major and minor triad and its inverſions, and then proceed to the zmperfect and other triads 
| ar their inverſions. 


I. Of the perfect major and minor Triad. 


d 2. With reſpect to the PERFECT MA J on and MINOR TRIAD, I have already ſaid, in Chap. 
IV, & 4, that the former conſiſts: of a baſs, its major third and perfect fifth ; and the latter ; 


of a baſs its minor third, and perfett fifth ; and that if either one of them is made a common 
chord of four parts, the ofave of the baſs is added to it. But as in all caſes it is not pol- 1 85 


ſible to preſerve the triad or common chord compleat, without committing ſome fault in 
the harmony or progreſſion: ſuch as doubling a diſſonance; ſetting diſallowed fifths or 
octaves; not reſolving diſſonances, &c. it will be neceſſary to ſhew, in what manner ſome 
interval of it may be omitted, or doubled, to avoid the ſaid faults, or to produce a good 
connection in the melodious progreſſions of every part. 


This I ſhall do firſt reſpecting on e and 1 afterwards make the 3 to fewer or | 


more parts. F 


\ 3- According to the general rule given in Chap. III. & 3, the third is the moſt eſſential 


interval in the triad, which in four parts ſhould never be omitted. The intervals there- 
fore which may properly be omitted in it, are: the octave and the fifth. The forms in 
which the triad may appear according to this rule, are as follows: 

1, the octave may be omitted, and the third doubled. See Plate 4, No. 8, a, 


2, - octave fe Wh 8 b, 
3, fifth third ” SO. 
4, = fifth octave d. 


Of the above Examples of the triad, the former are better than the latter, and the laſt 
is the leaſt harmonious. But according to circumſtances they all may be uſed, to avoid 
thoſe faults mentioned in the laſt 5. 

If in omitting one and doubling another interval, it is poſſible to take the doubled 
interval in two places, as it has been ſhewn at Plate IV, No. 8, a, b, c, it will be bell, 

| But 


| | | : ' | | 4. l * ++ * * i AR 
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{| But as in ſome caſes it can hardly be avoideq to let both notes of the doubled interval 
| meet on the ſame degree, as at Plate IV, No. g, a, b, c, d; it muſt be obſerved: that in 
" compoſitions for voices or ſeparate inſtruments, where the doubled note is performed dou. 
ble, though on the ſame degree, it produces the required effect of two parts, and is very 
allowable: but that on the organ, or on other #eyed inſtruments, the notes doubled 
on the ſame key, produce no more than a fingle effect, which in notes of any con- 
ſiderable length, (ſuch as in flow plalm tunes,) becomes very obſerveable, and produces 
a thinneſs of the harmony; on account of which, the doubling of an interval on the ſame 
degree, ſhould be avoided in flow movements for keyed inſtruments, as much as poſlible. 
| However in quick movements, or in notes of ſhort duration; they cannot be objected to, 
| even on the organ or other keyed inſtruments, if there are no other irregularities con- 
tained in them. 
l With reſpect to the doubling of the third in the triad, it muſt be recollected, wah has 
iv | been ſaid at Chap. III, 5 4, viz: that the major third mult not be doubled, when it is the 
1 | leading note; as in that caſe it would be the ſame as doubling a diſſonance. (Chap. III, 
1 8 940 The caſes in which the major third is a leading note, ſee at Chap. VI, 8 ** No. 3. 


6 5 54. In l/ 4 four parts, the perſed triad ls appears as follows : 
. In three parts: 
1 1, compleat, with the third and fifth, ſee Plate IV, No. io, a, 
1 8. 2, as baſs and doubled third, with the fifth omitted b, 
g, as baſs, third, and ockave, | e. 
N. B. In regard to the major third, ſee what has been obſerved at the end of the 
laſt 
AM in which the third is omitted in the triad of three parts, are not very frequent in 
good compoſitions, as that interval is the moſt eſſential one in the triad. 
In two parts, the triad may appear as follows: 
1, as baſs and third, ſee Plate IV, No. 11, a, 
2, as baſs and fifth, b, 
3, as baſs and octave, c. 
N. B. The two latter examples are not always avoidable in two parts, if every part is to 
contain a good melody; but the firſt of them is by far the beſt, and the other two ſhould 
only be uſed in 1 the ſaid caſes of neceſlity. 


—— 


55. In more than four parts, the perfect triad may appear according to o the general rules 
of omitting and doubling intervals, given in Chap. III, & 3 and 4. To which muſt be 
added: that as in four parts, the triad ought never to appear without the third ; ſo in ne 
or more parts it U never to appear Wet both the third and fifth. 


& 6. The baſs note of the perfect triad, 9 is a key note; ** che principal, or 
one of its ſubſtitutes: except in thoſe caſes, where that chord, it is a leading chord, of 
which ſee Chap. IX, & 1, ſeq: . The neceſlity of this obſet vation will appear in the 
chapters of cadences. and modulation. | 
5 SG... Concerning the edition fam one triad to another, it muſt be obſerved: that 
two perfect triads ought not immediately to ſucceed each other with equal motion in all 
parts. For, in the ſaid motion by gradatton, there ariſe direct octaves and fifths ; and by 
ſreps, there ariſe indirect octaves and fifths. (ſee Chap. III, & 9, 10, and 11.) But the ſaid 


| likchs and octayes may be avoided by contrary motion in thoſe pak in which they lie. 
| An 
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11 Example of two conſecutive teins by gradation ſee at Plate IV, No. 12, a; and by 


ip, at b; where the falſe progreſſions : are marked by ſtrokes, | The fame 3 cor- 
| refed, ſee at No. 13, a, ana b. 


A. OF THE FIRST INVERSION OF THE PERFECT MAJOR OR MINOR TRIAD; BEING 
THE CHORD or THE SIXTH. 


$8. This chord which according to its general deſcription in Chap. IV, & 55 ids, 
when the triad is inverted ſo that the original third is made the baſs; conſiſts: of a baſs, 


its third and its ſixth. The baſs is the original third; the third is the original fifth; and 
the ſixth the original fundamental note of the triad, according to which quality the inter- 
yals again are omitted or doubled, and not according to what they appear here. If there- 
fore a fourth part is to be added to the chord in queſtion, the molt proper interval is the 
doubled fixth, as octave of the fundamental baſs of the triad. See Plate IV, No. 24, a, but 
according to circumſtances it may alſo be taken as follows: 
1, as inverſion of the triad No. 1, g; Is | 
being a baſs, third, ſixth, and Octave. See Plate IV, No. 14, b, 
2, as inverſion of the triad No. 2, 8 ; 
being a baſs, doubled, third, and ſixth. See — — © 
3, as inverſion of the triad No. 3. F 3; | | 
being a baſs, doubled ſixth, and octave. See — — d. 
But as inverſion of the triad No. 4, at & g, it ought not to be uſed; for in that caſe it 


would conſiſt of a as and tripled fixth, which as the three ſixths come together without 
another interval between them, is not good. 


& 9g. The other e which mug be attended to in the uſe of the chord of the 
ſixth, are as follows: 

| Firſt, as the baſs is the original third, its ofave muſt not be uſed in thoſe caſes where 
the baſs is the leading note, which it always is when it aſcends one degree and takes the 
. triad, See Plate IV, No. 15, a, and b; both which caſes are bad, on account of what has 
been ſaid in Chap. III, 5 4. 

Secondly, The third in this chord, ſhould not be doubled on the fecond of the ſcale, i. e. 
when the baſs aſcends one degree and takes the chord of the ſixth, or when it deſcends 
one degree and takes the triad ; as in that caſe it is an incompleat chord of the third and 
fourth, and the third is the efſential diſſonance. (See Chap. VI, 8 10.) 

Thirdly, the octave of the baſs of the chord of the ſixth, ſhould be avoided in the highe/t 
part of the harmony, on the accented note, as there it becomes too predominant over the 
other parts. See Plate IV, No. 16, a, b. This rule is founded on the general one in 
Chap. III, $ 4, concerning how often one conſonance may properly be doubled in com- 
pariſon to another. For though this octave is the original third doubled, which is allowable, 
yet without the fundamental baſs as in the chord in queſtion, it ſounds too ſtriking in the 
higheſt part. See the laſt example corrected at No. 17, a, b. But on the unaccented note, 

as at Plate IV, No. 18, a, b; or on the accented note, when the octave is the refolutton of 


a diſſonance, and not a holding note, as at No. 19, the ſaid hardneſs of the effect is not per- 
ceived, and the octave may be laid in the highelt part. 


Fourthly, two ſucceſſive chords of the ſixth muſt be avoided in the ſame form, both aſ- 


cending and deſcending, as they would produce conſecutive fifths and octaves. See Plate 
IV, No. 20, a, b; but if they are uſed once with the oave, and once with the doubled fixth 


I alternately, 


* 
* 
_ he ei 
= — 


_ of avoiding falſe progreſſions, or for obtaining a good connection in melody, it may allo 
be taken as follows: ; 


Plate IV, No. 22, b. 


incompleat chord of the ſixth, in which the fixth as fundamental note is omitted, and 


confirm its being a chord of. the ſixth; and as * and its octave, as at c, it is ſtill more 
doubtful, and alſo too thin in harmony. 


| the leading note; or its third when it is the eſſential — muſt alſo be underſtood 
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alternately, it is good; yet the ſixth miſt be laid | in the higheſt part. See Plate IV, 
No. 21, a, b. 


810. In 2 than four parts, the chord of the lach may be uſed i ; 
In three parts, its firſt and beſt form is, when it conſiſts of the three eſſential note 
belonging to it, viz : the baſs, third, and fixth. See Plate IV, No. 22, a. But for the ſake 


1, as baſs, fixth, and oflave ; being the inverſion of the ihe at No. 2, & 4. See 


2, as baſs, and doubled foo ixth; being the inverſion of the triad at No. 3, 8 4 See 
Plate IV, No. 22, c 


3, in caſe of neceflity, as baſs, third, and octave. See the. laſt example at d. But this 


which alſo can repreſent the triad of the baſs, muſt only be uſed in thoſe caſes, where the 
connection makes it appear as a chord of the ſixth. 

In two parts, the chord of the ſixth may appear as at Plate IV, No. 23, a, b, e. But 
the form in which it ſtands at a, conſiſting of a baſs and its f ixth, is the beſt. For az 
baſs and third, as at b, it is like a triad of the baſs, if the connection does not expreſſiy 


N. B. What has been obſerved in the laſt d, concerning the baſs of this chord, when it is 


of its above forms in three and two parts. 
When a chord of the ſixth of three parts conſiſts of a baſs, its third, and fixth, as at 
Plate IV, No. 22, a, a ſeries of ſuch chords may be ſet in one and the ſame form, both 


aſcending and deſcending. But the baſs and third muſt only ſtand at a therd's 5 Uiflance, As 
I have already obſerved in Chap. III, § 12. 4 


Y 11. In more than four parts, the thin of the chord of the ſixth are omitted or 


doubled according to the general rules in Chap. III, & 4. 


CHORD OF THE FOURTH AND SIXTH, 


8 12. This chord, which n to its ts general deſcription in Chap. IV, 5 5, ariſes, 


when the triad is inverted ſo, that the original fifth is made the baſs, conſiſis, as I have faid 
there, of a baſs, its fourth and its fixth. 


N. B. The Baſs is the original fifth ; the fourth the original octave, or n note; 
and the jixt/ the original third, of the triad. According to that original nature the ſaid 


intervals muſt again be treated in this inverſion of the triad, and not according to what 
they appear to the preſent baſs. p 


If a fourth part is.to be added to the above FER of the chord in queſtion, the doubled 


fourth, as oftave of the original fundamental note, ought to have the preference. See 


Plate IV, No. 24, a; but according to circumſtances it may allo appear 1n the following. 


forms, viz : 


1, as inverſion of the triad No, 1,$3; being a baſs, its . and doubled fixth, fee 
Plate IV, No, 24, b. 


2, as 
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2, as inverſion of the triad No. 2, $ 3; being a baſs, its fourth, ſi :xth, and oftave, ſee the 
haſt example, at c. 

N. B. Of the fourth, in the above two forms of the chord in queſtion, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved : that, as it appears but ſingle, it repreſents the fundamental note only, and the 


octave of that fundamental note is omitted, like that in the triads alluded to. 


As the ſixth in the chord of the fourth and ſixth is the Wen third, it ought not to be 
doubled when it is the leading note. 


More omiſſions and doublings, than the above, are not good i in this chord, 


$ 13. Wich reſpect to the queſtion: hacker the chord of the ſixth and fourth be a con- 
cord or diſcord it mult be obſerved : that according to what I have ſtated in Chap. II, $ 7, 
concerning the conſonancy of the fourth; this chord, when it appears as an inverſion. of the 
perfect triad, is an undoubled concord. Every interval in it therefore may be treated like a 
conſonance both in doubling and in progreſſion. But: when it does not appear as an inver- 


fon of a triad, and only as a Jufpenfion, (of which ſee Chap. VII, $ 3, ſeq.) it is no concord, 
but an accidental diſcord. 


Theonly and never failing teſt of the chord in queſtion therefore, is: whether it appears 


as inverted triad, or as a fuſpenfion ? in the former caſe it is a concord, and in the latter an 


accidental diſcord, which will be proved by the following examples : 


At Plate IV, No. 2 5, a, ſee the chord in queſtion, as a concord, in which the fourth i is 
doubled and aſcends i in the tenor; both which could not have been done if it was a diſſo- 
nance here. 

But at b, ſee the ſame chord as an accidental diſcord, where both the fourth and fixth are 
ſuſpenſions of the interval next below them, into which they muſt be reſolved ; and in this 
example neither of them can properly be doubled, nor aſcend like conſonances. 

That the chord of the fourth and ſixth is not ſo perfect a concord as the triad, or chord 


of the fixth, we have already ſeen at Chap. IV, & 3, for which reaſon it can not be uſed to 
begin or end a piece of regular compolition. 


$ 14. In lefs than ſous ky the chord of the fourth and ſixth may be uſed as follows: 
In three parts: 


1, as baſs, fourth, and foxth, (being the compleat Dior .) See Plate IV, No. 26, a; 
2, as baſs, and doubled fourth, — _ — 


3, as baſs, and doubled fixth, — 
4, as baſs, ſixth, and octave, wk 2 5 4 


But in the forms of No. g and 4, it can only be uſed, when the connection decides its 
being a chord of the fourth and ſixth. | 


In two parts, it may appear as follows: 


1, as baſs and fourth ; in which form it is beſt, as it contains the fundamental note. 
See Plate IV, No. 27, a 


2, as baſs and fixth; in which form it is doubtful, as it alſo may be a chord of the 
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S fixth ; and the connection only muſt decide which of the two it is. See No. 27, b. 


$15. In more than four parts the intervals of the chord of the ſixth and fourth my 
be doubled e to the general rules in 1 Chap, N. 54. 


— 
2 —ͤ— 


- — — ny _ 
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relſpects be uſed like the major and minor triad, as will be found in compolitions of the 


5 a 
SR" * 2 + warm ů grin 2 


gular piece, nor take all the fundamental progreſſions which a baſs with a perfect major o 


in the major ſcale, from whence it always proceeds, as follows : 


real dimifulhed triad. Two mere apparent diminiſhed triads are as follows: 


6 * appeared as at b, or been omitted entirely as at c. More of tranſient chords, {& 
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II. Of the imperfedt or diminiſhed Triad, and its Inverſions. 
816. The diminiſſied triad, which, according to the 3 deſcription of it in Chap. 
IV, 8 4. conſiſts of a baſs, its minor third, and imperfect or diminiſhed Aft, may in moſſ 


ſtricteſt harmoniſts. But as an incompleat chord of the fifth and ſixth is frequently con. 
founded with it, the following explanation of its nature, and of the liberties allowed in it, 
demands the particular attention of the diligent reader, 


$ 17. With reſpe@ to the nature of the diminiſhed triad, it is not perfect enough, to take 
place on any baſs as fe note, and conſequently can neither be uſed to begin or end a re. 


minor triad is allowed to take; but has its ſeat on the ſecond in the minor, and on the Seventh 


From a diminiſhed triad on the ſecond in minor, the baſs aſcends a Hat or deſcends i 
-/ifth, (being to the fifth of the minor ſcale in queſtion,) and takes the perfect leading chord, 
either with or without the ſeventh, as at Plate IV, No. 28, N. B. Or proceeds to one of 
thoſe other chords, which are allowed to ſucceed it according to the rules of e 
dulation. (ſee Chap. X, § 11.) 

From a diminiſhed triad on the ſeventh in major: the baſs alſo aſcends a + Soak or deſcend; 
a fifth, but takes the minor triad, either with or without the ſeventh, and proceeds to 2 
medial cadence, of which ſee Chap. IX, 5; alſo Plate V, No. 1, at N. B. 

Reſpecting its progreſſion to the inverſions of the above triads, ſee & 22. 

In both the above caſes the diminiſhed triad is an imperfect Hageng chord; in minor to: 
final, and in major to a medial cadence. 

In any other caſe, where there appears a chord, conſiſting of a baſs, its minor third, and 
diminiſhed fifth, if it does not take the above progreſſion, it is not that which I call the 
diminiſhed triad, and the intervals in ſuch a chord muſt not be doubled like thoſe in the 


1. The incompleat chord of the jifth and fixth, as inverſion of the principal chord of tht 
ſeventh when the fxth is omitted, ſee Plate V, No. 2. Here the baſs is the leading note, 
which conſequently ſhould not be doubled by its octave; and the diminiſhed fifth, is tht 
note which makes the eſſential ſeventh, in the fundamental chord of this incompleat chord 
of the fifth and ſixth, and which conſequently mult neither aſcend nor be doubled. The 
chord in queſtion therefore is not the diminiſhed triad, but an incompleat chord of tk 

fl Ye and fixth ; and mult be treated accordingly. (Chap, VI, Fg.) +: 
A tranſient chord, which takes place as at Plate V, No. g, a, and, which either migh 


in Chap. VII, 14. | — I 
"© 18. ot Site the liberties which are allowed in the diminiſhed triad, they are cali! 

to be accounted for after the above explanation of its nature. For the fifth in it is not tha 
fifth, which ariſes from the firſt inverſion of the chord of the ſeventh, and which is tht 
original feventh or eſſential diſſonance, (ſee No. 1, laſt $3) it conſequently may be called 

| only an imperfect fifth here, in diſtinction from the above diſcording diminiſhed fifth, whuch 


generally is called the fal/e ſiſth; and as an imperfect fifth it may be doubled. 
The 


CI 


# 
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The 34 of the diminiſhed triad alſo is not the leading note, like the baſs of the apparent, 25 
one of No. 1, laſt 95 it therefore may as fundamental note be doubled by its octave. 


$ 19. After the ibove explanation of the diminiſhed triad, there need be added no mote 
than : that the true diminiſhed triad, as deſcribed in $ 17, can be uſed in almoſt all forms of 
the perfect major and minor triad, ſhewninY 4 and 5; of which ſee the wine examples: 
a, in four parts: as at Plate V, No. 4, a, b, c, d; 
b, in three parts: as at — No. 5, a, b, c; 
c, in two parts: as at — No. 6, a, b, c. 
N. B. Examples of five parts wil not be wanted, if the above is well underſtood. 


| = 
A. FIRST INVERSION oF THE DIMINISHED TRIAD, BEING A CHORD OF THE SIXTH. 


& 20. The firſt which ought to be known with reſpect to the chord i in queſtion, is: its 
characteriſtics, or the marks by which it may be diſtinguiſhed from an incompleat chord of 
the third and fourth of the ſame intervals. They are as follows: 

1. The baſs of the chord of the ſixth as inverſion of the diminiſhed triad, muſt aſcend one 
degree, and take either the major or minor triad, or chord of the ſeventh ; which is the ſame 
harmony that its fundamental chord mult proceed to, GY to F 17. See Plate V, 
No. 7, a, b. 

0 The incompleat chord of the third and fourth, which is exactly like the chord in 
queſtion, mult either aſcend one degree, and take the chord of the fixth ; or deſcend one 
degree and take the triad. See Plate V, No. 8& 

When the above progreſſion is well underſiood, it will not be difficult to Judge, in which 
caſes there is the real chord of the ſixth, as inverſion of the diminiſhed triad, or the in- 
compleat chord of the third and fourth, as apparent chord of the ſixth in queſtion, 


$21. After a perfect acquaintance with the above chord, there requires no more to be 
knbwn, than that in almoſt all caſes it may be uſed like the chord of the fixth . from 
the perſect major and minor triad. Examples of which are follows: 
a, in four parts: ſee Plate V, No. g, a, b, c, d; 
Ps in three parts: No. 10, a, b, c, a; : 
c, in two part: —— No. 11, a, b, c. 


C 22. That inſtead of aſcending one degree, and taking the triad, the baſs of the chord 
of the ſixth in queſtion may aſcend a fourth, or deſcend a fifth, and take the firſt inverſion of that 
triad, will want no demonſtration. See Plate V, No. 12, a, b, to be compared with No.7, a, b. 

It alſo muſt be known and particularly attended to: that the chord of the ſixth which 
ariſes from the diminiſhed triad, need not always proceed to the triad one degree above it, 
or to the inverſion of that triad as above; but that, as the ſaid triad is a leading chord to 
another triad, it may ſometimes be ſkipped by way of omiſſion, (Chap. X, $ 13,) and the 
triad to which this leading chord leads, may immediately follow after the chord of the ſixth 
in queſtion, See Plate V, No. 13. At a, the triad or chord of the ſeventh, to which the 
chord in queſtion leads, is ſkipped; and at b, ſee the ſaid ſkipped chord expreſſed in notes. 
This ſkip alſo may take place after the diminiſhed 7r:ad itſelf; and be uſed in all forts of 
inverſions, as will want no example. But it can not take place after a mere apparent dimi- 
niſhed triad or its InveriLone. (lee 817.) 
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B. SECOND INVERSION OF. THE DIMINISHED TRIAD, BEING A CHORD oF TY FOURTy : 
AND SIXTH. | h | 


823. The characteriſtic of this chord i is: that, according to tlie fandamental progreſſion 
of its triad, the bajs of it muſt deſcend one degree and take the major or minor tr:ad, or chord 


of the ſeventh. See Plate V, No. 14, a, b. 


In that reſpect it is different from an incompleat chord of the ſecond, in which the ſecond 
as origmal fundamental note is wanting, and which phe de deſcends one degree, and takes 
the chord of the ſiæthi'. See Plate V, No. 15, a, b. 

When the above is obſerved, 'the true chord of the N and ſixth, in queſtion may ap. 
pear, like that ariſing from the perfect triad, as follows: | 

In four parts: ſee Plate V, No. 16, a, b, c; 
In three parts: No. 17, a, b, c; 
In two parts: No. 18, a, b. 
The reſt which ought to be obſerved reſpecting this chord, will naturally follow from what 


has been ſaid by its triad and chord of the ſixth, and wants no repetition, 


* anomalous Triads, and their Inverſion. 


$ 24, Under this denomination I comprehend thoſe diſcording triads, which ariſe : when 
either one of the three intervals eſſential in the triad, are made greater or leſs than what 


they have appeared in the three concording ones, of which 1 have treated 1n the foregoing 


part of this chapter. 

It would have been unneceſſary to ſay any thing about theſe triads here, as they will 
find their proper place among the tranfient chords in Chap. VII, § 14, ſeq. But as ſome 
great authors rank them among the fundamental chords, on which a ſeventh can be built 
for a chord of the ſeventh, it is neceſſary I ſhould ſay ſomething of them in this place. 


$ 25. The firſt of thetriads in queſtion, is: that, conſiſting of a baſs, its major third, and 


ſuperfluous fifth, commonly called the sur ERL OS MAJoR triad. See Plate V, No. 19, a. 


This triad is nothing elſe than the real perfect major triad, with a tranſient ſemitone added 
by anticipation to the perfect fifth, to render its progreſſion to the note above it more con- 
ſpicuous. The ſaid ſemitone might have been omitted, as at b, or ſet as at c, without altering 
the fundamental harmony. 

Tirk, 1n his treatiſe on thorough baſs, (kurze 1 zum generalbaſs ſhielen, Halle 


| und Leipzig, 1791,) gives the two following examples: ſee Plate V, No. 20, a, b; which 
according to Chap. VII, § 5, will appear as belonging to ſuſpenſions, and not repreſent 
ing a fundamental triad. 


The only thing therefore which muſt be obſerved in this triad, when it appears as at Plate 
V, No. 19, a, is: that the ſuperfluous fifth ought not to be doubled, and muſt. be reſolved 
uhwards, on account of its being a diſſonance, by the anticipation which lies in it. 

The chord of the fixth, and chord of the fourth and fixth, which ariſe from the above 
triad, are conſequently nothing elſe than thoſe ariſing from the perfect major triad, with 
only the difference: that in the former, the third muft be conſidered and treated like the 


ff t of its triad, as at Plate V, No. 21, a, p; and that in the latter the baſs mult be conſidered 


and treated like the fifth in its triad, See Plate V. No, 22, a, b. 5 
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26. A u anomalous triad is; that, which conſiſts of a | baſs, its major third, and 


2 fifth, and may be called a DIMINISHED MAJOR triad. See Plate V, No. 23, a; 


and its two inverſions at b and c. 

The interval of a diminiſhed third, from its third to its fifth, renders this triad as well as its 
two inverſions, unallowable in muſic. But ſome authors have counted it among fundamental 
triads, for the reaſon of building on it a ſeventh, as at Plate V, No. 24, a, inverted at 
b, c, d; from the inverſion of which a uſctul chord of the thzrd and fourth with the ſuper 
fluous fixth ariſes. (lee at c.) 


But my general explanation of ſuperfluous and diminiſhed intervals, under tranſitions in 


Chap. II, $ 8; renders this far-fetched mode of explaining the ſaid chord with the ſuperfluous 
fxth unneceſlary ; as it is nothing elſe than the real chord of the third and fourth, with a 
tranſient ſemitone added to the ſixth, to make its progreſſion more pointed, and neceſlary. 
See Plate V, No. 25. | 


8 27. The ſame explanation muſt be underſtood, with reſpect to all other triads and their 
inverſions, in which there is one, or more ſuperfluous or diminiſhed intervals; and it will be 
unneceſſary to ſay any thing more reſpecting them here. 


CHAPTER VI OF THE CHORD OF THE SEVENTH, AND I'TS 
UNYERSIUNS. | 


[. of the i fundamental Chord 7 the Seventh, 


-S-$ A s in the general Jefeription of the chord in queſtion, at Chap. IV, $ 6, I have 


already mentioned the intervals of which it conſiſts, and the four chords of the ſeventh which 


can be uſed as fundamental diſcords. I need only to explain here, the further particulars 

which ought to be known, concerning the chord of the ſeventh as fundamental diſcord. In 

doing which, I ſhall confine mylelf to the principal chord of the ſeventh only, which con- 

ſiſts of the perfect major triad, with a minor ſeventh added to it; or of a baſs, its mayor third, 

perfect fifth, and minor ſeventh; and afterwards add what is neceſſary to be known in reſpe& 
to the three other chords of the ſeventh. | 


'F 2. In the ſaid principal chord of the ſeventh, there are three notes charabieriftic, the 
baſs, the third, and the ſeventh ; each of which I ſhall particularly conſider. 

1. The baſs note, on which the chord of the ſeventh in queſtion takes place, is by the 
ſaid chord, always rendered the fifth of a ſcale, both in major and minor; which, as it 
governs a cadence, is called the governing note or dominante; the latter expreſſion (dominante) 
I ſhall for brevity” s ſake uſe in the courſe of the preſent work. Of its fundamental progreſſion 
ah 12. f 

The minor ſeventh, which as it is the efſential diſſonance, and always leads the har- 
mony out of its ſcale, muſt not be doubled, but ought if WO” to be prepared, and 1n all 
cales 
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caſes to be reſolved a diatonic degree downwards. Of the ſaid preparation and reſolution, 
{ce Chap. III, $ 17 and 18. | 

3. The major third, which as it is the leading note, nd always leads the bang into 
the ſcale of the note a ſemitone above it, likewiſe ſhould not be doubled, but ſhould always | 
be reſolved a ſemitone upwards, yet it need not be prepared. 

The ſiſth in this chord therefore, is the only note which is quite unlimited, fo that it 
be doubled as well, as proceed any way aſcending or deſcending like a conſonance ; for the 
baſs is limited in progreſſion, and though it may be doubled by its octave, that octave only 
may proceed any way like a conſonance. 

But the feventh i in the chord in queſtion, is not only characteriſtic to its fundamental note, 
to which it is the fundamental and eſſential diſſonance ; it alſo is a ſecondary diſſonance to the 
major third, to which it makes the interval of a diminiſhed fifth, both terms of which always 
muſt proceed in the above limited manner, even without the fundamental baſs, as will appear 
in d 9. And in this quality, where the connection and progreſſion ſhews the interval of the 
diminiſhed fifth belonging to the principal chord of the ſeventh, it can not be called the 
imperfe@ fifth, nor be doubled, like that interval in the diminiſhed triad, but muſt be treated 
like the eſſential ſeventh, when the fundamental note 1s not omitted. 

The diminiſhed fifth in the ſaid quality as difſonance, is that commonly called the falfe 
fifth. Its inverſion the ſuperfluous fourth, a diſſonance equal to it, is often called the triton, 
on account of its conſiſting of three whole tones; but this triton as diſſonance, muſt not be 
confounded with that ſuperfluous fourth, which ariſes from the inverſion of the 1imperfe& 
fifth in the diminiſhed triad, and which may be treated hke a conſonance. 


§ g. As in harmonious progreſſion i it is 8 ſometimes to take the chord of the ſe- 
venth incompleat, for the like reaſons mentioned before. (Chap. V, \ 3.) We now hall 
ſee the other forms in which it may — appear: 

A, in four parts: | 

1, compleat, fee Plate V, No. 26, a. | | 

2, with the fifth omitted, and the octave of the baſs taken inſtead of it, as at b. 

g, with the ſeventh omitted, and the octave taken for it, as at c. 

4, in caſe of neceſſity only, with the third omitted, and the octave taken for it, as at d. 

Of the above different forms of the chord in queſtion, the ſecond one is nearly as good as 
the firſt, and can not be avoided in cadences, when the ſucceeding triad ſhall be taken 
compleat ; as will appear hereafter. (ſee Chap. IX, § g.) The third form is alfo good in 
ſome caſes, of which ſee Chap. X, $7. The fourth or laſt form, is only allowable where 
faults are avoided by it, or where a counterpoint or the connection of a melody requires it. 

B, in three parts, the principal chord of the ſeventh may appear: 

1, com̃pleat, as baſs, third, and ſeventh, ſee Plate V. No. 27, a. 

2, as baſs, third, and fifth, being the triad as leading chord, as at b. 

3, as baſs, fifth, and ſeventh, as at c; 9 under the ſame conditions only as FEY of 
No. 4, in four parts. | 
C, in two parts, 1t may appear : 

1, as baſs and ſeventh, ſee Plate V, No. 28, a; 5 inſtend of this fundamental chord, 

its firſt inverſion as baſs and diminiſhed fifth i is commonly uſed in two parts. 

- 2, as baſs and major third, being the tr:ad as leading chord, as at b. 

D, in froe parts: the offave is added to the compleat c chord, as at Plate V, No, 29, a; or 
the fifth is _— and the ne doubled, as at b. 


§ 4. According 
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584. According to the general rules in Chap: III, $ 17, the.ſeventhin the eſſential difcord 
ought as much as poſſible to. be prepared ; where I alſo have ſhewn how it can be prepared 1 
in the tigher as well as in the lower term. But as the examples given there are but in .o | 

„I ſhall now give ſome in four parts. | ſl 

At Plate V. No. go, a, ſee the ſeventh prepared i in the alto, by the note which is tied [| 
to it; at b, ſee it prepared in the tenor; and at c; in the — In theſe three caſes it has 
been prepared in the htgher term. 10 | 

At Plate VI, No. 1, a, b, ſee it prepared in the baſs as the lower term. In this caſe it 
makes no difference whether the baſs note remains on the ſame degree as at a, or whether 
it aſcends or deſcends an octave, in contraty motion with its upper term as at h; for the 
notes remain the ſame, and the effect does not ſuffer by it. 2 | 

At Plate VI, No. 2, the ſeventh in the tenor is prepared by the octave of the baſs i in the ali; * \ 
which 1s an inverſion of its preparation in the lower term, as in the laſt example. This ex- f I 
ample ſhould be taken particular notice of, as it will erplain ſeveral caſes, in wHich ſome 1 
authors think the ſeventh unprepared. | | 

In the above examples the ſeventh has been prepared. agreeable to Chap. III, 5 16, in the 
ſame part of the harmony, and in the ſame note. 

According to the ſame rule the ſeventh can not be called e when the preparation 
does not lie in the ſame part of harmony, as at Plate VI, No. g, a, b. For though the har- 
mony has a better connection here, than in thoſe progreſſions, where the diſlonance has not 

appeared 1n any of the parts before, as at h; yet it is not properly prepared, particularly in 
thoſe compoſitions where every part is performed by a ſeparate voice or inſtrument. It alſo. 
can not be called prepared, if it has not appeared before in the fame note, ſee Plate VI, 
No. 4, a. For here it muſt be obſerved, that as B flat is not the Jame note as B natural, the 
one can not be prepared by the other. And though in chromatic paſſages like the above, 
the ſeventh ſeems often to be prepared in the ſaid manner, by a note of another quality ; ; 
yet it is not ſo, for in all the ſaid caſes an omifhon muſt be underſtood, as expreſſed at No. 4, b; 1 | 
of which omiſſions I ſhall ſpeak more hereafter. (ſee Chap. X, § 13.) | It 

But though it is always better to prepare the ſeventh than not; yet 1t may appear unßre- l 
þared, in all thoſe caſes, where the octave might have been taken inſtead of it, as in the laſt | i 
example, at Plate VI, No. 4, a, explained at b; or alſo where it produces no Irregularity in 1 
the modulation. Examples of which may be found in moſt good compoſitions. 8 | 
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$ 5. The ſeventh in the chord in queſtion, alſo inuſt be reſolved, and this in all caſes, = j 
without exception. bi 
The manner of relating. it, (according to Chap. III, § 18,) is: by letting it deſcend a I 
diatonic degree, on the next Fundamental baſs. The reſolution of the ſeventh therefore can 1! 
not take place in the lower term, like its preparation; but mult always be in the higher term, 10 
or in the note which is the ſeventh. Wl. 
Beſides the above-mentioned characteriſtic of the efſenttal diſſonance, that it muſt be re- 
ſolved on another fundamental baſs, when accidental diſſonances are reſolved on the fame 
fundamental baſs, it muſt be obſerved ; that the efentzal diſſonance has its ſeat on the un- Il 
accented note, .and is reſolved on the accented, when ſuſpenſions or antictþations have their ll 
ſeat on the accented note, and are reſolved on the unaccented part or repetition of it. Wil 
N. B. Though the eſſential diſſonance may alſo take place on the accented note, in thoſe Wi 
paſſages, where ſeveral chords of the ſeventh ſucceed each other, (ſee Chap. IX, § 5,) this is {il 
no exception from the above two characteriſtics of diſſonances. For in all ſuch caſes, the 
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. laft or principal chord of the ſeventh muſt always come on its proper place, the unaccented 
note. 

Examples of the reſolution of the ſeventh, ſee in thoſe we have had juſt now, at Plate VI, 
No. 1, 2, 3, where the firſt chord has been that, in which it was prepared, the ſecond—that 
in which it appears as ſeventh, and the third—that in which it is reſolved one degree * 
wards, and N. B. alſo in the ſame part of the harmony. 


$ 6. But though n fir compoſition the ſeventh ſhould be Wel immediately on the 

ſucceeding note as well, as in the Jame part of the harmony ; yet the following libetties are 
_ allowable reſpecting its reſolution in free compoſitions, viz : 

1. The chord of the ſeventh may be continued throngh a whole bar, or even through two 
or more bars, before the ſeventh is refolved ; and in this continuation of the ſame harmony, 
the chord may be uſed through all inverſions, with or without the baſs, in cloſe as well as in 
diſperſed harmony, without injury to the harmony, ſee Plate VI, No. 5, a, b. But at laſt 
the ſeventh muſt be reſolved, in the fame part in which it was /aft, according to the above 
examples. 

2. The reſolution of the ſeventh may alſo take place in a different part of the harmony 
from where it was, by the change of two or more parts of the harmony before it is reſolved, 
The ſaid change is effected, by dividing that part of the meaſure in which the ſeventh ap- 
peared, without delaying its re ſolution; and it ſerves to bring the ſeventh firlt into the place 
where it ſhall be reſolved, ſee Plate VI, No.6. Here the ſeventh appeared in the middle 
part, where it ſhould have been reſolved, but by the diviſion of the note it is laid into the 
upper part, where it is reſolved. 

A great liberty in the reſolution of the ſeventh is that, when the ſaid change of the parts 
is not expreſſed in the above manner, but when the ſeventh 1s reſolved in another bart, on 
à mere ſuppoſition of the ſaid change, ſee Plate VI, No. 7. Here the baſs takes the reſo- 
lution of the ſeventh, which ſhould have been reſolved in the alto where it was. But li- 
berties of this kind ſhould be taken with proper diſcretion, as in the following and ſimilar 
caſes the ſeventh can not be called reſolved, though its reſolution appears in another part of 
the harmony. For at Plate VI, No. 8, a, it appears in the treble, and the following note in 
the tenor can not pals for its reſolution. At b, it alſo is heard aſcending, and this caſe has 
a very bad effect. At c, it is as bad as poſlible, for the ſeventh not only aſcends in the 
treble, but alſo makes diſallowed fifths with the tenor. 

But it muſt be lamented, that this firſt and chief grammatical rule of harmony, reſolve all 
diſſonances properly, is ſo much neglected in modern compoſitions. * 

3. The reſolution of the ſeventh may likewiſe be deferred in free compoſition, by letting 
it firſt aſcend, or even make a flour:ſh, before it deſcends, ſee Plate VI, No. 9, a, b. But in 

I all ſuch caſes it mult be obſerved : that the reſolution of the ſeventh can not properly be 
deferred longer than what the ſeventh will keep in remembrance; and that the reſolution 
mult at laſt take place, ſo as to produce that ſatisfaction, which had been interrupted | by 10 
1 ſeventh. 
This obſervation alſo can not be too much recommended to young compoſers. For how 
=» can the ſeventh be called properly reſolved in Plate VI, No. 10, where 1t appears on the 
accented part of the meaſure, and might firſt have aſcended on the unaccented part, but 
ſhould have deſcended on the accented part of the next meaſure, inſtead of which it aſcends 
on the ſirſt note of the ſaid accented part, and only deſcends on the laſt part of it, which 


does not produce the effect of a relolution of the ſeventh, but of a broken chord as at 
No. 11, 
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The third in the chord of the ſeventh, although it is a conſonance to the baſs, and 
need not be prepared, yet it is the leading note to the ſemitone above it, and muſt always 
be reſolved a ſemitone upwards, See the reſolution of the leading note at Plate V. No. go, 
and Plate VI, No. 1, 2, g. | 

The reſolution of the leading note may ſo be deferred as well, as laid into another part of 
the harmony, like that of the ſeventh, which will want no particular examples. And it muſt 


be obſerved, that though in the chromatic paſſage begun at Plate VI, No. 4, a, the leading | 


note in the ſirſt chord of the ſeventh is not reſolved at all, the ſaid reſolution is only ſkipped 
by omiſſion, of which ſee Chap. X, F 13; and this example muſt be underſtood, as at b. 


§ 8. All the above has been ſaid in regard to the principal chord & the ſeventh, and I 
now proceed to the other three chords of the ſeventh, deſcribed under No. 2, 3, and 4, 
Chap. IV, 7. 

Theſe chords, though they are leſs perſect than the principal one, and can not properly 
ſerve to produce a final cadence, yet they are of great uſe in medial cadences, of which ſee 
Chap. IX, 5; and all that has been ſaid reſpecting the principal chord of the ſeventh, muſt 
alſo be underſtood of thoſe in queſtion. For their baſs mult aſcend a fourth or deſcend a 
fifth; the ſeventh mull be prepared, and reſolved downwards; the thzrd alſo muſt generally 
aſcend, as a leading note, though it be the mnor third; but the third when minor, may be 


doubled, if only it is properly reſolved in one part, and its duplicate regularly proceeds 
another way. © | 


A. FIRST INVERSION OF THE CHORD OF THE SEVENTH; OR CHORD OF THE FIFTH AND 
SIXTH. 


& 9. The chord in queſtion has its name from the two intervals which contain the fun- 
damental diſſonance, being the fifth as original ſeventh, and the fixth as original fundamental 
note. The baſs of it is the original third, and the third the original fifth. According ta 
this original nature every interval in the chord of the fifth and ſixth is to be treated, which 
treatment has been fully explained in the foregoing part of the preſent chapter, and will 
want no repetition. 

The /ifth in this chord conſequently is not a fifth, or conſonance, but a ſeventh, which is a 
| diſſonance; and mult be prepared and reſolved like the original ſeventh. 

The baſs is not a fundamental baſs, but the major third of it, as leading note, and muſt 


be reſolved accordingly ; though with the ſame liberties allowed in the preparation and re- 
{ſolution at the ſeventh. 


The fixth as fundamental note, ſhould proeced a fourth aſcending or fifth deſcending; but 


it may alſo remain on the ſame degree, ike the fundamental note, when the ſucceeding triad 
is taken in its ſecond inverſion. 


The third in this chord therefore, is the only note which is unlimited, like the fifth in the 
chord of the ſeventh. 


There may be as many chords of the fiſth and ſixth, as there are fundamental chords of 


the ſeventh, which, according to Chap. IV, 9 7, is four, viz : ö 
1, that, wg from the chord of the minor ſeventh on the major triad. See Plate VI, 
No. 12, a ; 


2, that, ariſing from the chord of the minor ſeventh on the minor triad, as at b; 
3, that, ariſing from the chord of the minor ſeventh on the diminiſhed triad, as at c; 
4, that, ariſing from the chord of the major ſeventh on the mayor triad, as at d, 
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Each of theſe chandd, is of the ſame nature as the chord of the ſeventh, of winch it is an | 
inverſion, but not of the ſame perfection; which naturally follows from the inverſion. + 
The preparation and reſolution of the chord of the fifth and ſixth, ſee at Plate VI, No. 13, 
where at a, it is prepared in the treble; at b, it appears as the chord in queſtion; and at c, 


it is re ſolved, by letting the fifth as original ſeventh deſcend, and the baſs as leading note, 
aſcend. 


Inverſions of the upper parts of this chord, without the baſk; may take place like thoſe 
in the chord of the ſeventh at Plate IV, No. 7, a, b, c, without altering its nature; according 
to which inverſions the fifth of this chord may be prepared and reſolved i in the alto and 
tenor as well as the treble, which will want no examples. 

The chord of the fifth and ſixth may appear — to the different parts of the har. 
mony, as follows: 

In four parts: 

1, compleat, as in the former example at Plate VI, No. 12, a, b, c, „ d; | 

2, ſo, that the third, as original fifth is omitted, and the ſixt t as _ octave doubled. 
See Plate VI, No. 14, a; 

3, ſo, that the fifth as original ſeventh is omitted, and the fixth as original octave 
doubled as at b; which may be done in all thoſe caſes where the chord of the 
ſeventh may be uſed as leading chord without the ſeventh ; _ | 

4, ſo, that the jixth as original fundamental note is omitted, and the third as original 
fifth doubled. This is an apparent diminiſhed triad of which I have ſpoken 
before. (ſee Chap. V, No. 17, at 1.) 

The above mult be underſtood of all four chords of the fifth nt ſixth, with only the 


difference, that when it is an inverſion of the minor triad with the minor ſeventh, the baſs 


may be doubled by its octave, which mult proceed another way than the baſs. See Plate VI. 
No. 15. (Recollect 5 8, at the end.) 


In three parts: 


1, as baſs, fifth, ad fixth, ſee Plate VI, No. 16, a; 
2, as baſs, third, and ſixth, b; 
3, as baſs, and doubled ſiæth, c. 
N. B. The two laſt forms are inverſions of the leading chord, when the ſeventh is 
omitted. 
In two parts : | | | 
1, as baſs, and fifth, hich 4 is its beſt form. See Plate VI, No. 17, a; 
2, as baſs, and fixth, as at b; which is an inverſion of the leading chord in wha the 
ſeventh 1s omitted. 


In five or more parts it ought to be — but no interval doubled in it, belides the 
third as —— fifth, and the fixth, as n baſs. 


B. SECOND INVERSION OF THE CHORD OF THE SEVENTH, OR CHORD OF THE THIRD AND 
FOURTH. 


§ 10. This chord al ſo has its name from the two intervals which contain the fundamental 
diſſonance; being the thzrd, and fourth. Its baſs is the original fifth, which may be doubled 
by its octave; its third is the original ſeventh, as eſſential diſſonance, which mult be reſolved 
deſcending ; its fourth is the original octave, which may be doubled; and its jixth the ori- 
ginal third, as ny note, which conſequently mult aſcend, According to the ſaid original 
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quality every interval of the chord of the third and fourth is again and not a0. N 


cording to what it appears to the preſent baſs. 
The four chords of the third and fourth, which ariſe from the four fundamental chords 
of the ſeventh, ſee at Plate VI, No. 18, a, b, c, d. | 
Beſides the above compleat form it alſo may appear as follows : 


In four parts : 
1, fo, that the fourth, as original baſs, 1s omitted, and the octave as original doubled 
fifth taken for it. See Plate VI, No. 19, a; . 


2, ſo, that the third, as original ſeventh is omitted, and the oftave taken inſtead of 1 


as at b. 
In three parts : 


1, as baſs, third, and 1 ſee Plate VI, No. 20, a; 
2, as baſs, third, and fixth, as at b; 


3, as baſs, fourth, and fixth, as at c; in which the original ſeventh is omitted. 
In two parts: as at Plate VI, No. 21, a, b. 


In e or more parts, IR: compleat, and the original fifth or _ doubled. 


c. THIRD INVERSION OP THE CHORD OF THE SEVENTH, OR CHORD OF THE SECOND. 


\ 11, The two former inverſions of the fundamental diſcord had their names from thoſe 


two notes, which make among themſelves the interval of a ſecond, in the preſent inverſion 


the fundamental diſſonance hes in the baſs and its ſecond, from which the chord in queſtion 
therefore is called the chord of the ſecond. 

Its baſs is the original ſeventh, and muſt be reſolved like the ſame; its fourth, the original 
leading note; and mult be reſolved like that note; its ſecond, the original fundamental note, 
and may be doubled like the ſame; its fixth, the original fifth, and may likewiſe be doubled 
like a fifth. 

According to the ſaid nad quality of the intervals in the chord in queſtion they are 
again treated, Which rule, though it has been mentioned ſeveral times before, can not be 
repeated too often. See the four chords of the ſecond; which ariſe from the four funda- 
mental chords of tlie ſeventh, at Plate VI, No. 22, a, b, c, d. 


Beſides the above compleat form, the chord in queſtiori may alſo appear incompleat as 
follows : | 


In four parts : \ on at Plate VI, No. 23, A, b. At a, the ſixth, as original fifth is omitted; 


and at b, the baſs as original ſeventh is omitted, and its ſecond as original Fee 


note taken for it. (ſee & g, No. 3, in four parts.) 
In three parts: as at Plate VI; No. 24, a; b, c. In the laſt form, at C, it is the ſame as 
at b, No. 29: 
In two parts: as at Plate VI, No. 2 5» a, b, c, or alſo as at d, which is like No. 23, b. | 
In ve or more parts, this chord is uſed like the other inverſions of the chord of the 


ſeventh, compleat and with the fourth or ſecond doubled; according to the rules of 
doubling, i in Chap, III, & 4. 


7 12. Before! quit the conſideration of the fundamental chord of the ſeventh and its inver- 
ſions, I muſt return to its fundamental progreſſion, as on the knowledge of it there depends 
very much in the ſcience of harmony. | 

According to Chap. IV, § g, at b, the fundamental progreſſion of a baſs note which 
carries a chord of the ſeventh, is: to aſcend a fourth or to deſcend a fifth, and to take 
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the triad, or another chord of the ſeventh. This is in other words : that the baſs note G, 
with the Kadena) chord of the ſeventh, muſt either aſcend of deſcend to C, with the 
triad or a chord of the ſeventh. And the ſame as with G ul it 1s with any other baſs note, in 
proportion to its tranſpoſition. 

Now it muſt be well-underſtood : that ding to the teien which may take lade 


with a chord of the ſeventh as well, as with the triad or chord of the ſeventh which ought to 
ſucceed it, we may proceed from the chord of the ſeventh or its inverſions: firſt to the ſaid 


triad or chord of the ſeventh itſelf; ſecondly to the inverſions of that triad « or chord of the 
ſeventh, in all caſes where the progreſſion produces no fault. 


At Plate VI, No. 26, a, b, c, ſee the progreſſions from the chord of the ſeventh to the triad | 


and its two inverfons ; where at b, the reſolution of the diſſonance is thrown. into the baſs. 
At Plate VI, No. 27, a, b, c, d, ſee the progreſſions from the chord of the ſeventh to the 
Aid of the ſeventh and its inverſions, Here at b, there appears the ſame caſe as at No. 26, b; 
but at No. 27, d, the progreſſion is too hard, on actount of the falſe croſs relation between 
the treble and baſs, which is pointed out by a ſtroke. (ſee Chap. III, § 19.) 
At Plate VII, No. 1, a, b, c, ſee the progreſſions from the furft mmverfion of the chard of the 
ſeventh, to the triad and its inverſions; where that at a, 1s the beſt, and at b, and'c, the 


caſes are ſimilar to Plate VI, No. 27, b, which is a very free progreſſion, and muſt not be 


uſed too often, Of the progreſſions from the ſame chord to the chord of the ſeventh and its 
inverſions, the only one which is good is that, at Plate VII, No.2; as all others produce 


- falſe croſs relations. 


At Plate VII, No. g, a, b, c, d, fee the — from the ſecond inverfion of the chord 
of the ſeventh to the triad or chord of the ſeventh, and their enverfions ; where 1t appears: 


that the chord of the third and fourth may proceed two ways only, viz : to the fundamental 


chord, and to its firſt inverſion. The progreſſions of this chord to the other inverſions of 
the two fundamental — are not good, as they alſo produce . crofs relations beſides 
other faults. " 

At Plate VII, No. 4, a, b, ſee the progreſſions from the third inverſion of the chord of the 


ſeventh, to the triad or chord of the ſeventh and their inverfions ; where it appears: that 


the only progreſſion of this chord is, to the fir ft mverfion of the triad or chord of the ſeventh; 


the progreſlions to the other inverſions of the two fundamental chords, or to the fundamental 


chords themſelves, are bad. | 
To enumerate the above, I have ſhewn: firſt, that the fundamental eregreions of a baſs 
note carrying the chord of the ſeventh, or triad as leading chord, is : a fourth aſcending, or 


fifth deſcending, with a triad or chord: of the ſeventh; or to the ſecond inverſion of theſe 


two chords. 

Secondly, that from the firſt inverſion of the chord of the ſeventh, or of a triad as leading 
chord, the progreſſion is: one degree aſcending, with the triad or chord of the ſeventh; or 
a minor ſemitone deſcending with the chord of the ſecond. 

Thirdly, that from the ſecond inverſion of the chord of the ſeventh, or of a triad as leading 
chord, the progreſſion is: one degree deſcending, with the triad or chord of the ſeventh ; or 
one degree afcending, with the firſt inverſion of the ſaid chords. 

Fourthly, that from the third inverſion of the chord of the ſeventh, the progreſſion 1s: 


one degree deſcending, with the firſt inverſion of the triad or chord of the ſeventh. 


The exceptions from the above fundamental progreſſions and their inverſions, will appear 
under the articles of interrupted cadence, Des IX, y8,) and abrupt modulation by 14 851 


(np: X, Y1S) 
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II. Of the Chord of the diminiſhed Seventh, and its Inverſions. 


8 13. The chord of the diminiſhed ſeventh conſiſts of a 54, its minor third, imperfect 

ifth, and diminiſhed ſeventh ; conſequently of three minor thirds one over the other ; Tee 
Plate VII, No. 5, a. When the oftave of the baſs is added to it, it conſiſts of four minor 
thirds one over the other, and conſequently divides the octave into four equal parts, as at b. 
According to this peculiar nature it is not only one of the moſt harmonious diſcords in mu- 
ſic, but remains the ſame chord, and fit for the ſame uſe, in all its inverſions, 

There have been various opinions reſpecting the nature of the chord of the e 
ſeventh, but it may ſuffice to prove and exemplify here, that it is not a fundamental chord, 
or chord of which the baſs is the fundamental note; but that it ariſes from the fir/? nver ſion 
of the principal chord of the ſeventh, (the chord of the fifth and ſiæth,) when the fe txth as 
original fundamental note is ſuſpended, by the note a ſemitone above it. 

According to this explanation, the chord in queſtion is in all reſpetts treated like a chord 
of the fifth and ſixth. For the baſs as leading note muſt aſcend one degree; the third as 
orginal fifth is unlimited; the fifth as original ſeventh, muſt deſcend like a ſeventh; and 
the ſeventh as original but ſuſpended fundamental note, muſt be reſolved into the ſixth, as 
the ſaid fundamental note. This reſolution of the ſeventh into the ſixth may take place on 
the ſame baſs, as in all cther ſuſpenſions, or may be deferred till the . baſs, ac- 
cording to the explanation in Chap. VII, 12. 

The chord of the diminiſhed ſeventh, with the ſuſpenſion prepared, and reſolved on the 
ſame baſs note, ſee at Plate VII, No. 6, a. The ſame example with the ſuſpenſion deferred to 
another baſs note, ſee at b; and a proof, that in both caſes it is n elſe than a chord of 
the fifth and ſixth, ſee at c. | 

But as the chord in queſtion is of a very harmonious nature, the fafpenſfion of the ſixth 
need not always be prepared, like other ſuſpenſions, but may, like an regular tranſition, 
appear without preparation, 

From. the above deſcription of the chord of the diminiſhed ſeventh it follows : that its 
fundamental baſs, is the note a third below its baſs, like in the chord of the fifth and ſixth, as 

at Plate VII, No. 7, a, where the octave of the fundamental baſs is ſuſpended by the minor 
ninth, which is reſolved on the ſame baſs. At b, it is the ſame, only the reſolution is de- 
ferred till the next baſs. - But though in theſe two caſes the chord of the diminiſhed ſeventh 
makes the harmony conſiſt of five different parts, yet it does not prove that the ninth makes 
a particular chord of the ninth, as Rameau explains it in his well-known treatiſe. 

For it is a mere ſuſpenſion of the octave, which may be taken out of the harmony, with- 
out the leaſt alteration in the fundamental progreſſion, 


$ 14. According to the above. explanation of the chord of the diminiſhed ent its 
inverſions alſo muſt be underſtood. For if the chord itſelſf is the firſt inverſion of the fun- 
damental diſcord, its firſt inverſion is the ſecond inverſion of the fundamental diſcord. 
See Plate VII, No. 8, a;. which muſt be underſtood as at b; and is nothing elſe than 
as at. C. 

Its ſecond inverſl on, eddy; is the third inverſion of the fundamental diſcord. See 
Plate VII, No. 9, a; explained at b; where it appears, that. IS nothing elſe than as at c; and 
in all three caſes the progreſſion 1s the ſame. 

Its third inverſion, according to the above, is the 5 diſcord itſelf, with a ſuſ- 


penſion of the fundamental baſs, See Plate VII, No. 10, a. The reaſon why the baſs pro- 
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novels hate to the ſecond inverſion of the triad which ſhould follow, is: becauſe the ſuſ pen- 


ſion mult be reſolved in the baſs note of that chord. But if the ſuſpenſion had For re- 
ſolved as it ought, on the ſame fundamental. baſs, like as at b, the baſs might have proceeded 


to the next fundamental note as it does there. At c, the chord in queitioo appears without 
the ſuſpenſion. 

The above may be ſufficient, to prove the tne ada and fundamental progreſſion of 
the chord of the diminiſhed ſeventh. More reſpecting its uſe, will follow under . mo- 
dulation by enharmonic changes. (ſee * X, 5 14.) 6 | 


8 15. Like the above chord of the diminiſhed ſeventh wa be underſtood, the appa. 
rently real chord of the ſeventh, when its fundamental progreſſions is like that of the former 
chord. See Plate VII, No. 11, a; which is nothing elſe than that at b, and c. The inver- 
ſions of this apparent chord of che ſeventh, are exactly the ſame as thoſe of the chord of 
the diminiſhed ſeventh, which will want no Ov. 


III. Of anomalous Chords of the Seventh, and their inverſions. 


8 16. Under anomalous chords of the ſeventh, 1, comprehend all thoſe, in which there 
is one or more intervals greater or leſs than what they have appeared ii in the four funda- 
mental chords of the ſeventh. (Chap. IV. 7.) 

They muſt be conſidered in harmony according to the-explanation of 3 triads, 
in Chap. V, $ 24, ſeq. to which the reader is here referred. 

Examples of anomalous chords of the ſeventh fee as follows : 

At Plate VII, No. 12, a, ſee that, conſiſting of the major third, ſuperfluous fifth, and 


| major ſeventh. It is nothing elſe than the fourth fundamental diſcord, (Chap. IV, 5 7,) 
in which the anticipation off tranſient ſemitone has taken place on the fifth, for the purpoſe 
BI leading that interval into the note above it. The ſame example ſee at b, where the 


tranſient note is ſet after the eſſential one. In both caſes the fundamental harmony remains 


the ſame as in the real chord of the ſeventh. (S 12.) And the inverſions of this chord muſt 


be underſtood accordingly. 
At Plate VII, No. 13, a, ſee that chord of the ſeventh, which conſiſts of the major third, 
diminiſhed fifth, and minor ſeventh ; it muſt be underſtood as at b ; and its inverſions alſo 


are explained accordingly. 


The above have been the two chords of the ſeventh, which ariſe from the two anomalous 


triads explained at Chap. V. § 25 and 26, and more I think unneceſlary, as all other ano- 


malous chords of the ſeventh poſlible, together with their inverſions, muſt be underſtood 


and explained in the ſame manner, 


$ 17. As an appendix to the above anomalous chords, I muſt mention here a tranfent 
chord of the ſeventh, which takes place on the ſecond of the ſcale, both in major and minor, 
and conſiſts of a ** its * fourth, and ſeventh, as will be explained 1 in Chap. VII, § 15, 


near the end. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VII. OF ACCIDENTAL CHORDS: 


8 1. 1 N proceeding now to the conſideration of accidental chords, as mentioned iri 
Chap. IV, $ 10, 1 muſt obſerve: that hitherto they have been explained after two different 
ſyſtems of harmony, viz: that of Kirnberger, which I have followed in the preſent Eſſay, 
and which therefore I may be allowed to call my ſyſtem; and that of Rameau, which has 
been followed by Ae and univerſally admired, till Xirnberger's ſyſtem came to 1 
known. 


8 2. To give the reader ſome idea of the ſaid ſyſtem of Rameau- I muſt obſerve: that he 
calls ſuſpenſions, chords by ſuppoſition ; which ariſe, when one, or two, or three thirds are 
ſuppoſed, underneath the fundamental baſs of the triad or chord of the ſeventh. 


The firſt chord by ſuppoſition after his ſyſtem, is: when one third is ſuppoſed under the 


fundamental baſs of the chord of the ſeventh; ſea Plate VII, No. 14, a. This chord, Rameau 
calls a chord of the ninth, which he treats exactly like that, which we afterwards ſhall ſee 
as a chord of the ſeventh, in which the octave is ſuſpended by the ninth. (ſee 4 8.) When 
the fifth in the chord in queſtion is major, as at b, it is called by him a chord of 
the extreme ſharp ji/h, but treated like the former chord, in which the fifth of the ſuppoſed 
baſs is perlect. From the inverſion of the above chord, there ariſe according to Marpurg's 
enumeration, (ſce his Handbach bey dem Gencral-baſſe, Page 47, and 48,) eighteen chords, 
each of which mult after the ſyſtem of Rameau be known as a particular chord ; when after 


Kirnberger's ſyſtem, they are only one ſuſpenſion i in the compleat or incompleat triad or 


chord of the ſeventh, and their inverſions, as will be explained hereafter. (fee $ 4, ſeq.) 
The ſecond chord by ſuppoſition according to Rameau's ſyſtem, is: when two thirds, or 
a fifth, 18 fuppoled underneath the chord of the ſeventh. See Plate VII, No. 15. When 
the ſeventh in it is minor, as at a, it is called a chord of the eleverith; and when major, as 
at b, it is called a chord of the extreme ſharp ſeventh. From the inverſions of this chord in 
its compleat or incompleat ſtate, there ariſe according to Marpurg's enumeration, forty- -three 


chords, each of which alſo muſt be known as a. particular chord, when, after the ſyſtem I 


have adopted, they are nothing elſe than two ſuſpenſions, in the triad or chord of the leventh, 
and their inverſions, as will be explained hereafter. | 

To the above two chords by ſuppoſition, Marpurg adds a third one, which he calls a 
chord of the thirteenth, and which ariſes : when three thirds, or a ſeventh, is ſuppoſed under- 
neath the chord of the ſeventh, as at Plate VII, No. 16. (See his treatiſe, mentioned before 
in the preſent $.) From the inverſion of this chord in its compleat and incompleat ſtate, 
there ariſe according to his enumeration, ſixty- ſeven chords, each of which again muſt be 
known as a particular chord ; when after the ſyſtem adopted in this Eſſay, they are only 
three ſuſpenſions, in the two fundamental chords or their inverſions. 


After the above deſcription of the ſyſtem of Rameau, reſpecting ſuſpenſions, it will be 
ealy to make a compariſon between that ſyſtem, and the ſyſtem of Azrnberger which I 


have adopted. For according to the former, there muſt be known in every key, not only 
the two fundamental chords and their inverſions ; but alſo the three chords by ſuppoſition, 
and 128 chords ariſing from them, with their proper ſignatures ; when according to the 
latter, all harmony ariſes from, and is reducible to, the t ˙ fundamental chords and their 
inverſions, with the accidental chords that ariſe from them by ſuſpenſion, anticipation, 
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and tranſition. Which latter ſyſtem is not the leaſt perplexing, but every accidental chord 

leads the attention of the ſtudent and performer to ſome eſſential chord; when the former 

ſyſtem draws his attention from them, and requires every accidental chord to be conſidered | 
and hgured like an eſſential one. 


„ Of Suſpenſions. 


8 3. Suſpenſions ariſe : when one or more notes of a preceding chord, are carried i into a 
ſucceeding one, to which they do not belong, for the ſake of bringing more intereſt and a 
cloſer connection into the harmony, than what could otherwiſe be obtained. (ſee Chap. IV, 
§ 10.) They conſequently do not produce a ſeparate claſs of chords, but are only occaſional 
or accidental retardations in the eſſential chords, on account of which they are na 
brought under the claſs of accidental chords. 

According to the characteriſtic of 11 uſpenſions, given in Chap VI, 65 it muſt be recollected. 
that they always take place on the accented note or part of a note, and are reſolved on the 
unaccented part or repetition of the ſame note. 

Every note in the fundamental concord or diſcord and their inverſions, may be ſuſ- 
pended either ingly, or two and three notes of the ſaid chords collectively; as I now 
ſhall endeavour to explain. 


A. SUSPENSIONS .IN THE TRIAD, AS nn CONCORD, AND RIG INVERSIONS, 


$ 4. The triad, as common chord of four parts, may be ſuſpended as folllows: 
The oclave in it, may be ſuſpended either from above, by the ninth, as at Plate VII, 
No. 17, a; or from below, by the ſeventh, as at b. In both caſes it appears, that the 
triad was expected according to the preceding chord, and that conſequently at b, there 
is no eſſential chord of the ſeventh, nor at a, an eſſential chord of the ninth. 
The fifth in the triad, may properly be ſuſpended from above * which is, by the 
ſixth, See Plate VII, No. 18. 
The third in the triad, may be ſuſpended from above, by the fourth, as at Plate VII, No. 
19, a; or from below, as at b. 
The baſs of the triad may be ſuſpended, as at Plate VII, No. 20. 
Two ſuſpenjions in the triad, ſee at Plate VII, No. 21. At a, ſee the octave and third 
ſuſpended from above; at b, the octave from below, and the third from above; at c, the 
1 flilth and third from above; and at d, the baſs and third from above. 
1 Three ſuſpenſions in the triad, ſee at Plate VII, No. 22. 
1 Four ſuſpenſions may even take place in the triad, when the harmony conſiſts of five 
=. parts. See Plate VII, No. 2g. 
9 In all the above examples the . have been * prepared, as appears by 
| the ties; and reſolved on the ſame baſs** But the reſolution may alſo take place on another 
- bals, AA the harmony is an inverſion of the former fundamental harmony, See Plate 
VII, No. 24, a, b; which is the ſame as at No. 19, a, and No. 21, a. 
In ſome caſes the reſolution of the ſuſpenſion may be deferred even to another funda- 
4 | mental harmony. But the progreſſion muſt be of ſuch a nature, that the ſucceeding chord 
11 is nearly related to that in which the reſolution ſhould take place; and that the ſucceeding 
chord admits of the reſolution im the ſame part or parts of the harmony, 1 in which the 
ſuſpenſion took place. See Plate VII, No. 25, a, b. 
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& 5. In the lord of the ſixth, as firſt inverſion of the triad, the intervals alſo may be 


ſuſpended either ſingly or collectively, like as in the triad, but in all ſuch ſuſpenſions it 


muſt be obſerved : which is the original third or fifth or octave, as 780 always is of the 


greateſt aſſiſtance in the proper treatment of every chord. 
See one ſuſpenſion in the chord of the ſixth, at Plate VII, No. 26, a, b, c, d, e; which 


are inverſions of No. 17, 18, 19. And a ſuſpenſion of the 54 of the chord in queſtion, 
ſee at Plate VIII, No. 1. 


Two ſuſpenſions in the chord of the ſixth, ſee at Plate VIII, No. 2, a, b, 8. 


At a, ſee the inverſion of Plate VII, No. 21, b; at b, the inverſion of Plate VII, No. 815 | 


e; and at c, the ſame inverſion in another manner. 


Three ſuſpenſions in the chord of the ſixth, ſee at Plate VIII, No. g; being the iinvection 
of Plate VII, No. 23, when the fifth part is omitted. 


$ 6. In the chord of the fourth and fixth, as the ſecond inverſion of the triad, the in- 


tervals likewiſe may be ſuſpended either ſingly or collectively as above; of Rm ſee the 


following examples: 


One ſuſpenſion in the chord of the fourth and ſixth ſee at Plate VIII, No. 4, a, b, G a, 
e, f; all which examples will be underitood after what has been ſaid above. 

Two ſuſpenſions ſee at Plate: VIII, No. 3, a, b, c, d. 

Three ſuſpenſions at No. 6, a, b, c, d. 

And Four, at No. 7. 


As all theſe examples are only inverfione of ſome former ones, they will want no parti- 
cular explanation. 


The reſolution of theſe ſuſpenſions may alſo be deferred to another Baſs, in the ſame | 


manner as explained at the end of 8 4. 


$ 7. But before I quit the object of ſuſpenſions in the triad and its inverſions, I muſt 


explain ſomè caſes in the foregoing examples, where there appear chords like eſſential ones, 
which I have given as accidental ones, or as ſuſpenſions. 


At Plate VII, No. 17, b, ſee a chord of the 3, which is nothing leſs than an eſſential 
chord of the ſeventh, but a ſuſpenſion of the triad. 


At No. 18, ſee a chord of the 33, which is not that, ariſing from the firſt nverion of the 
triad, but alſo a ſuſpenſion of the triad only. 


At No. 21, c, ſee a chord of the 5, which is not that ariſing from 1 ſecond inverſion of 
the triad, but again a ſuſpenſion only. 
At No. 22, the firſt chord to C is that of the 5 4, but not the eſſential chord of the ſecond. 


At No. 26, b, the chord of the 5 to E, is nothing leſs than the triad to that note. 
At No. 26, c, the chord of the a is not an inverſion of the triad. 
And the ſame muſt be underſtood of other ſimilar caſes. 


For, the preparation of each of the above chords decides, that according to the rules 


of fundamental progreſſion in Chap. IV, $ ꝙ, and Chap. VI, F 12, no eſſential chord like 


them could properly take place where they ſtand; and that conſequently they are no eſ- 


ſential chords, but en of an eſſential chord which ought to have appeared in 
their place. | 
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B. OF $USPENSIONS IN THE CHORD OF THE SEVENTH, AS FUNDAMENTAL DISCORD, AND | 


ITS INVERSIONS, 


$8. In the chord of the ſeventh, the third, fifth, and octave, may be ſuſpended, the 
| ſame as in the triad ; but the ofave can only be ſuſpended from above, and not from be- 
low. The eſſential ſeventh in this chord, is not commonly ſuſpended; but it may be _ 
pended from below by the ſixth, as I ſhall now exemplify, , 

See one note ſuſpended in the chord of the ſeventh, at Plate VIII, No. 8, a, b, c, d, e, 


there the two ſucceſſive figures in the ſignature of that chord, ſhew that the laſt of them is 


the ſuſpended interval; at f, the baſs is ſuſpended. 
Two ſuſpenſions in the chord of the 1 ſee at Plate VIII, No. 9, a, b, c, d. 


N. B. At c, the chord of the fourth and fixth may paſs both for an eſſential chord, and for a 


ſuſpehſion of the chord of the ſeventh. In the ſame manner the chord of third and fourth 
at d, may paſs both for an eſſential chord and for a ſuſpenſion of the chord of the ſe- 
venth ; but as the characteriſtic of ſuſpenſions (according to Chap. VI, § 5) is: that they 


appear on the accented note, or on the accented part of the note, as they do here, and are 


reſolved on the ſame fundamental baſs : theſe two chords at c and d, may with -propriety 
be counted to ſuſpenſions. 

Three ſuſpenſions in the chord of the ſeventh, ſee at Plate VIII, No. 10; and two and 
three ſuſpenfions in the ſame chord of five parts, at No. 11, a, b. 

In ſome of the above ſuſpenſions of the chord of the ſeventh, the reſolution may again 
be deferred to anether baſs note ; but under the ſame conditions as have been mentioned 
reſpecting ſimilar caſes with the tr:ad, at & 4 in this chapter. See Plate VIII, No. 12, a, b. 

N. B. The accidental ſharp in the baſs renders the baſs a leading note, which muſt 
aſcend only one degree, and conſequently renders the chord of the ſeventh of a nature 
like that deſcribed at Chap. VI, § 15. 

A ſeries of chords of the ſeventh with a ſuſpenſion on the accented part of every bar, 


ſee at Plate VIII, No. 13. If the laſt chord in every bar is taken in its firſt inverfion, the ſuſ- 


penſion need not be reſolved on the ſame note, but may be deferred to the next, as at 
No. 14, and 15. 7 

That the ſeventh on the accented parts of the bar in theſe Examples, may be an efſen- 
tial ſeventh, though it ſtands where accidental diſſonances have their ſeat, has already been 
ſhewn at Chap. VI, $ 5, towards the end; and it is confirmed to be one, by the funda- 
mental progreſſion. 


89. Suſpenſions in the chord of 1 the hfth and ſi ict , as firſt inverſion of the chord of the 
ſeventh, ſee as follows: | 

One note ſuſpended : at Plate VIII, No, 16, a, b, 3 

Two notes ſuſpended : at No. 17, a, b. 

Three notes cannot properly be ſuſpended 1 in 1 the chord of the fifth and ſixth. 


$ 10. Suſpenſions in the chord of the third and fourth, as ſecond inverſion of the chord 
of the ſeventh : 

One note ſuſpended, ſee at Plate IX, No. 1, a, b, c, d, e, f, g. 

Two notes ſuſpended, at No. 2, a, b, c, d, e, f, 8. 

Three notes ſuſpended, at No. g, a, b. 


911. Sul- 
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C 11. Sabina in the chord of the ſecond, as third inverſion of the chord of the 
feyenth * _ 

One note ſuſpended, ſee at plate IX, No. 4, a, b, c, d, e. 

Two notes ſuſpended, at No. 5, a, b, c, d, e. 

Three notes ſuſpended, at No. 6, a, b. 


$12. The reſotution of the ſuſpenſion, may in ſome of the above examples again be 
deferred to another baſs, in the manner I have ſhewn at & 4, and $8; which alſo pro- 
duces chords like eſſential ones. But from the preparation and reſolution of ſuch chords, 
compared with the rules of fundamental progteſſion in Chap. IV, 5 9, and Chap. VI, § 12, 
it will appear, that they are nothing elſe than ſuſpenfions of eſſential chords: according to 
the following examples 

At Plate IX, No. 7, a, ſee one ſuſpenſion in the chord of the fifth and ſixth, and the re- 
ſolution deferred to the next baſs. See this example explained at b. 

At No. 8, a, ſee the ſame with the chord of the third and fourth, and explained at b. 

At No. g, a, ſee alſo the ſame with the chord of the ſecond, and explained at b. 

The above three examples may be ſufficient to prove what I have ſtated in Chap. VI. 
$ 15, reſpecting an apparent chord of the ſeventh and its inverſions ; and what I have ex- 
preſſed by the figures under the baſſes in ſome of the foregoing examples. 

The ſame as above, muſt be recollected from the explanation of the chord of the di- 
miniſhed ſeventh, and its inverſions, at Chap. VI, § 13, 14. 


II. Of Anticipations. 


$ 13. Anticipations are, when one or more notes of a ſucceeding chord are introduced in 
the preceding one to which they do not belong. (ſee Chap. IV, & 10.) Their nature is the 
ſame as that of ſuſpenſions; for they always appear on the accented part of the bar or note, 
and are reſolved on .the unaccented part of the ſame fundamental baſs. But every note in 
the triad and chord of the ſeventh and their inverſions cannot properly be anticipated in 
all the different manners as it can be ſuſpended; for there are only few caſes of ant :ipa- 
tions found in good compoſitions, which I now ſhall explain: 


At Plate IX, No. 10, a, fee a ſeries of chords of the ſixth, on a baſs aſcending by 3 ä 
tion. If the fundamental baſſes are ſet to theſe chords as at b, the progreſſion contains 


difallowed fifths and octaves in every progreſſion ; and no other progreſſion by efſential chords 
is allowed in harmony, than what is founded on the rules of fundamental progreſſion, accord- 
ing to Chap: IV, $ 9, and Chap. VI, $ 12. 

This progreſſion therefore muſt be underſtood as at No. 11; where it appears, that every 
chord of No. 10, conſiſts of two eſſential chords drawn into one, by anticipating in every 
firſt, the treble of the ſecond chord. For the chords under a, at No. 11, are thoſe which 
only appeared at No. 10, and thoſe before them are chords in which the ſucceeding treble 
has been anticipated. That this is the true explanation of the progreſſion by chords of the 
ſixth at No. 10, appears at No. 12, where the fundamental baſſes are added to * pro- 
greſſion. 


The baſs of the above example No. 10, may be taken an octave lower, like as at Plate 


IX, No. 13. But in that caſe it mult be recollecied what I have ſaid reſpecting the ſame 
progreſſion, at Chap. III, $ 12. 
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may be tranſient, as will appear from the following examples. 
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The above conſecutive chords of the ſixth deſcending, ſee at Plate IX, No. 14; explained, 
and with the fundamental baſs, at No. 15; where it W 1 that it muſt be un. 


derſtood like the former aſcending example. 


An anticipation in the %s ſee at Plate X, No. 1, a; here the baſs at NB, anticipates the 


note which only ſhould have appeared at the ſecond crotchet of the bar, like at b; and at F 


b, the fundamental baſs ſhews the true fundamental harmony on which the example 
depends: | | 

A ſimilar anticipation ſee in the treble, at Plate X, No. 2, a; and this example explained 
at b, with the fundamental baſs underneath it. 
The above examples of anticipations are taken from Kernberger's work : Die wahren 


Grundſatze, &c. mentioned in Chap. IV, & q, at the end.“ 


Other Authors count thoſe caſes among anticipations, where the baſs is ſuſpended as at 


Plate VII, No. 20, and as in all the other examples of ſuſpenſions in the baſs at Plate VII, 


VIII, and IX; becauſe they think the upper parts anticipate the harmony of the ſucceed- 


ing baſs note. But to form a true 1dea of the ſaid caſes, it is only required to know, 


which ts the effential chord that belongs to the accented part of the note in queſtion, and . 
there it appears beyond doubt, that the baſs note only is a ſuſpenſion of that note which 


ſucceeds it, and that the upper parts do not en the eſſential harmony. 


III. of Tranſitions. 


& 14 According to the general definition in Chap. IV, & 10, tranfient chords ariſe : when 


in paſling from one chord to another, ſome intermediate notes are introduced, which do not 


belong to the fundamental harmony. 
Tranſitions are different from ſuſpenſions and anticipations in this particular : that the 


notes of which they conſiſt, need not always be contained in the precoging and 
ſucceeding chord. 

There. are two ſorts of tranſitions to- be diſtinguiſhed in compoſition, viz: regular 
and irregular ones. The former are thoſe, in which the wnaccented note 1s tranhent; 
and the latter thoſe, in which the accented note is tranſient. | 

In both caſes more than one note, as well as notes in more than one bart of the harmony, 


— 


A. OF REGULAR TRANSITIONS, = 


§ 15. Regular tranſitions in one part of the harmony, ſee at Plate X, No. g. In this ex- 
ample every accented note is eſſential, and every unaccented one tranſient. But it muſt be 
obſerved, that even in regular tranſitions every diſſonance muſt be properly reſolved, in 
the manner explained at Chap. III, F 18. According to which rule the laſt tranſient note 
in the baſs at Plate X, No. g, which is the eſſential diſſonance, muſt be reſolved deſcend- 
ing, like as in that example. For though tranſient notes are not regarded in the funda- 
mental harmony, yet when they are diſſonances, they cauſe our attention to expect a 


certain progreſſion, ſuch as has been ſhewn in regard to the accidental ſharp or flat in 


anomalous chords, and conſequently muſt be reſolved accordingly. 
See the ſame tranſition in the treble, at Plate X, No.4. Here the tranſient but eſſential 


ſeventh is reſolved in the treble. 


Kegular tranſitions in two parts of the harmony, ſce at Plate X, No. 5. 
When 


- 
% 
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When this ſort of tranſitions is uſed with notes of greater length, it produces ann 
chords, which as they take up principal parts of the meaſure, very much reſemble eſſential 
chords. See Plate X, No. 6, a, where the two unaccented chords are tran ſient, and the 
tranſient notes might have been omitted as at b. | 

Similar regular tranſitions, ſee at Plate X, No. 7, a, b. 

When the above Example at No. 6, a, is inverted, fo that the tranſient notes come into - 
the baſs and one of the upper parts, it produces a Progreſſion as at Plate X, No. 8, a, b. 
At a, the tranſitions are in the baſs and tenor, and at b, in the baſs and alto. Concerning 
this example it muſt be obſerved, that though the ſignature at a, is hitherto commonly 
uſed, that at o, is muck better, as will be explained in the next chapter. 

Here I muſt take notice of the apparent chord of the ſeventh on the ſecond baſs note 
under NB. This chord frequently appears on the ſecond of the ſcale; both in major and 
minor; yet it is nothing leſs than an eſſential chord of the ſeventh, and only a chord of the 
third and fourth with a ſuſpenſion of the Arth, as appears at Plate X, No. 9. The third 
in this chord though it is the eſſential diſſonance, may in a progreſſion by gradation aſcend 
againſt the general rule, tor as the baſs takes the reſolution of it, and ſeconds its progreſſion, 
and the chord and diſſonance appear only as tranſient, that progreſſion is allowable. 

The ſame progreflion, with the ſeventh, added to the firſt triad, ſee at Plate X, No. 10, 
and both examples of No. 8 and 10, ee in alla breve time at No. 11 and 12. 

More, reſpecting regular tranſitions, ſee in Chap. XIII, $18. 


— 


B. Or IRREGULAR TRANSITIONS. 


$ 16. Irregular tranſitions in one part of the harmony, ſee at Plate X, No. 13, a, and in 
to parts at b. The ſame examples with augmented notes, ſee at No. 14, a and b. In all 
theſe caſes every accented note is tranſient, and every unaccented one eſſential. 

From the above Examples of irregular tranſitions it appears, that they are exactly like 
ſuſpenſions; with the only difference, that ſuſpenſions have been prepared, and tranſi- 
tions not. 


§ 17. But in compoſition, the above regular and irregular tranſitions are not always 
uſed ſeparately, for they are commonly intermixed, according to circumſtances. 
Of Rameau's chord of the added fixth, and the tranſition which it contains, I ſhall 
give examples under the article of the perfect cadence, (Chap. IX, $ 6.) And ſome 
other caſes of tranſient chords and their beſt ſignature, ſee in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII; OF THE SIGNATURES OF CHORDS IN 
ki * THOROUGH BASS. 


$ 1. A Bass, over which the harmony is expreſſed by figures and other characters, 
is called a Thoroug-baſs * and the figures and characters uſed for denoting a chord in 
: harmony, we called the. / — of ſuch a chord, 


The 
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The two principal objects i in figuring a baſs, are e f implicity, and certainty. The former | 


requires: that no more figures and other characters be uſed, than what are neceſſary ; and 


the latter : that no ſignature be uſed, which may indicate any other than the intended 

harmony. 
To anſwer the above two purpoſes | in figuring a baſ s: I ſhall firſt give ſome general 

rules, and afterwards endeavour to ſhew the application of them to the ſignature of 1 


claſs of chords in e 


$ 2. The general rules for figuring a baſs, are as follows : - 

Rule 1. Every chord 1s res over Or under its baſs note, by ſuch figures as its 
parts are intervals to the baſs. | 

The caſes in which all the figures are not required, or in which no Ggnature at all ; is | 
neceſſary, ſee in the particular rules. 
KNule 2. Every ſignature over a baſs, is taken according to the diatonic ſcale i in which 


the piece is compoſed, and which I here ſhall call the ſcale of the principal key, In C ma- 


jor therefore, a ſixth over D, denotes its major fixth B; when the ſame ſixth over E, denotes 


its minor ſixth C. The ſame it is with all other figures; and their major or minor ſtaic 


is not expreſſed, except when it is not natural in -the ſcale of the principal key. 


Rule 3. When any ſignature ſhall indicate an interval not natural in the ſcale of the 


5 principal key, the figure which expreſſes that interval, muſt contain the accidental, which 


its note requires. N. B. Of accidentals ſee Chap. II, & g, in the middle. 

In C major therefore, the ſixth C ſharp to E, muſt be expreſſed by a ſharp ſix; and the 
lame ſharp ſix only is uſed, when C ſharp ſhall be taken to I flat. N. B. The lame as 
with ſharps, ſo it is with flats and naturals. 

Rule 4. The accidental of a figure muſt always. be placed 8 or better through its 
figure; and inſtead of the figure g with an accidental, its W is n uſed. 
See Plate X, No. 15. | 

Rule 3. All figures which ſhall be 128 at once, muſt be written one over the e od 
thoſe which ſhall not be taken at once, muſt ſtand one after the other. 

The ſignature $5 therefore denotes one chord, and the ſignature 6 5, two ſucceeding chords, 
or intervals in the ſame chord. 

Rule 6. If more than one chord is to take place over one and the * baſs, it mult bs 
conſidered : whether the ſaid number of chords ſhall and can divide the note into 
equal parts, in which caſe they are only written one by the other, without any parti- 
cular explanation, and always underſtood as i of equal gs. See Plate X, No. 
16, a, b, c. 5 

But if the baſs can or ſhall not be divided into equal parts, by the ad of cords 
belonging to it, the following particulars muſt be obſerved : 

a, one chord more than what the baſs contains equal parts, is always underſtood ſo, that 
two chords ſhall belong to the laſt equal part of the baſs; and if it ſhall be ſo, no Particular 
explanation 1 is vented See Plate X, No. 17, a, b, c. 

But in caſe this common order is not to be obſerved, it muſt be expreſoly ſhewn in the 
ſignature, and the manner of. joining thoſe two chords which ſhall only make one part of the 
note, is the beſt hitherto known for that purpoſe. See Plate X, No. 18, a, b. 

b. two chords to one baſs note of three equal parts, are always underſtood ſo, 3 the firſt 
belongs to the note, and the ſecond to the dot. Sce Plate X, No. 19, a, b. | 

If it ſhould be on the-contrary, it muſt {ax be expreſſed. = Plate X, No. 20, a, b. 

"We B, The 
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N. B. The brazes under ſome of the ſignatures are to indicate that that chord ſhall take 
up two parts of the note; and the manner of expreſſing ſuch caſes by parallel ſtrokes, like 
as in the ſignatures under the baſs of the ſame examples, is not ſo good, as it might induce 
the performer to ſtrike the chord again, Went in ſome caſes would be againſt the compoſer 8 
intention. 

Rule 7. When the harmony proceeds by dotted notes, it is againſt the intended effect, 
if the thorough bals is not accompanied 1 in the ſame manner; for that purpoſe the ſignatures 
of a well-tgured baſs ought to contain the neceſſary dots, by its ſignatures, See Plate X, 
No. 21, a, b, c. 


Rule 8. With equal propriety, reſts, or other marks of ſuſpenſion, can and muſt be uſed. 


among the ſignatures of a well- figured baſs, when the compolition requires them. See 
Plate X, No. 22, a, b. A cypher, as introduced there, is in general thought better than a 
reſt, though the latter may be uſed inſtead of it. 

Theſe two examples would be accompanied againſt the intention of the compoſer, if the 

chords were ſtruck to the beginning of each note; and the words tafto ſolo, which are ge- 
nerally uſed when the baſs is to ſtrike by itſelf, are not ſufficient to direct the * 
in caſes ſimilar to the above. 

Rule 9. When the chord of a preceding or hates baſs note ſhall be taken to a reſt, 
its ſignature mult ſtand over that reſi; and the performer muſt judge, whether the ſignature 
| ſhall be counted according to the preceding or ſucceeding baſs note. See Plate XI, No. 2 
a, b, c. - | | | 

In m6ſt caſes the above is eaſy to decide, but 1 in doubtful caſes the ſignature may be Joined 
with a tie to the note it refers to. . 

Rule 10. As long as the baſs note remains the ſame, without alteration, and the harmony 
to it ſhall alſo remain the ſame, the ſignature need not be repeated, though the note may 
laſt longer than a bar. Sce Plate XI, No. 2. The riſing or falling of an Octave in the baſs 
can make no difference, ſo long as it remains the ſame note. 

Rule 11. If a preceding chord ſhall be continued on another though different baſs note; 
a parallel ſtroke (as thus — may be uſed, which properly muſt be rebentd as often as the 
chord ſhali be ſtruck again. It the preceding chord has only been ſigned with one figure, 
one ſtroke is ſufficient, ** Plate XI, No. 3, a; this faves the eye the pains of overlooking 
fo many figures as at b, and at the ſame time is much ſafer for a performer than the latter. 
But if the preceding chord has been ſigned with more than one figure, it is better to make as 
many ſuch ſtrokes as there were figures See Plate XI, No. 4, a. This is the manner of 
ſigning ſuſpenſions which I have uſed in the lalt chapter; and at b, ſee the ſignatures, which 
would be neceſlary according to the ſyſtem of Rameau, when every accidental chord 1s ſigned 
like an eſſential one. 

The fame parallel ſtroke alſo may be. uſed, if one or more but not all intervals of a pre- 
ceding chord ſhall be continued. See Plate XI, No. 5, a, b. In the latter manner, (as at b,) 


ſome of the beſt authors al ſo ſign ſuſpenſions. - But as it exhibits to the performer every ac- 


cidental chord mojt, and the eſſential into which it is reſolved lea, I pꝛeſume, the method 
which I have followed in the laſt chapter will be found more proper. | 

The ſame ſtroke alſo may be uſed as at Plate XI, No. 6; where the ſignatures over the 
baſs are by far preferable to thoſe under it 

Rule 12. When on a preceding baſs note, the chord of; a ſucceeding one {hall be antici- 
pated, the ſame ſtroke is uſed flanting (as thus V.) See Plate XI, No. 7. In this example 
every accented baſs note is an irregular tranſition, and it would be very wrong to figure it 


- 


— 
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as at Plate XI, No. 8. In a ſimilar manner ſuſpenſions of the baſs are to be ſigured zccord. 

+ ing to the ſyſtem adopted in this Eſſay. See Plate VII, No. 20; and No. 21, d. 

For if the latter examples are figured according to the old ſyſtem, as at Plate XI, No. 9 

a, b, the ſigures then appearing ſerve only to perplex the performer, and to draw his atten. 

tion away from the eſſential chord in queſtion, when after the propoſed ſy ſtem e 

ſignature plainly exhibits the eſſential chord on which the harmony depends. 

; Rule 13. When on a holding baſs note, a ſeries of harmonies, called an organ-point, ſhall 

| | | take place, it muſt be obſerved: that the holding baſs is neither the fundamental, nor tho. 

l rough baſs, to all ſuch harmonies, but only an indulged note, which to ſome of the chords 

| is equal to a tranſient note. It is therefore imptoper to expreſs all the ſaid harmonies ac. 

| | corfling to the intervals they make to the holding baſs, as at Plate XI, No. 10, a; anda 

1 ; | much ſimpler and fafer method of figuring an organ point is that, of writing out the lowell 
j of the upper parts for a thorough baſs, and to figure it as at No. 10, b. 


| & 3. 1 now ſhall make the application of the above general rules, to the fignature of 
| every claſs of chords in particular, as follows: : | 


1 A, OF THE SIC NATURE OF THE TRIAD AND ITS INVERSIONS; 


. $ 4. The perfect major and minor as well, as the diminiſhed triad, in general, wants ny 
LE ignature at all, For it 1s always underſtood. by the performer, that every baſs note without 
14 any ſignature, is to be accompanied with its triad o as the ſcale of the hiere contains it. 

| See Plate XI, No. 11, a, b, c. This example is in the ſcale of C major, which contains 
1 neither ſharp 3 flat. At a, therefore the triad is mayor, at b diminiſhed, and at c minor, 
| | without any ſignature. | | 
wy But in the following particular caſes either the third, or fifth, or octave alone, or two or 
* all three intervals of the triad muſt be expreſſed, viz: 
| | 1. When ſome of the intervals of the triad want an accidental. In this caſe a g alone, or 
1 its accidental, is ſufficient, when the connection decides whether the fifth is to be perfect 
11 | or imperſect; but if the fifth is to be ſuperfluous, or alſo if the connection leaves it doubtful 
| whether the perfe& or imperfect fifth is underſtood, a 5 alſo muft be expreſſed with or 
without its proper accidental. 
See Plate XI, No. 12. In this example the perfed fifth naturally belongs to every third 
as expreſſed over the baſs; it therefore would be ſuperfluous as well as create miſconcep- 
tion, if every accidental fifth was to be expreſſed as underneath the baſs. Some authors 
diſtinguiſh the diminiſhed triad by a.z and a bow over it, as at Plate XI, No. 11, under the 
baſs, which according to my ſyſtem is unneceſlary. 
2. When one or more intervals of the triad have been ſuſpended. In this caſe the ſuſ- 
pended interval or intervals of the triad mult be expreſſed as they ſhall be reſolved ; in the 
manner ſhewn at Plate VII, No. 17, ſeq. 
N. B. When a diſſonance precedes the triad on another baſs, the triad need not be ſigned 
on account of the reſolution of that diſſonance. See Plate XI, No. 13, a, b. 
1 3. When another chord grecedes or ſucceeds the triad. on the ſame baſs. In this caſe one 
14 or two or all three intervals of the triad muſt be expreſſed, according to the connection 
al which is to obſerved in the progreſſion of every part. See Plate XI, No. 14, a, b, c. 
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$ 5. The general ſignature of the rhord of the fi xth, is a 6 only, through which, if re- 


aired. the proper accidental is drawn. 

See Plate XI. No. 13. Here at a, the natural 6 is minor, and at b, major ſee alſo No. 16, 
here at a, and b, an accidental is required in the 6. 

But the third is ſigned with the ſixth, when it wants an accidental ; ſee Plate XI, No. 17, 

where at a, the ſharp under the 6, denotes the ſharp third, and at b, the flat ſignifies the 
flat third. 

Two or all three intervals of the chord of the ſixth alſo muſt be ſigned, when the reſolution 
of a ſuſpenſion, or the connection requires it; which, as it follows from what has been ſtated 
reſpecting the ſignature of the triad, will want no examples. 


> 6. The chord of the fourth and fixth, is expreſſed by 5 one over the other, without | 


or. with accidentals ; ſee Plate XI, No. 18, a, b, and alſo with an 8 added to it, when the 


teſolution of ſuſpenſions or other circumſtances require it. See the examples of ſuſpenſions 


at Plate VIII, No: 4, 5; 6, 7: 


B. OF THE SIGNATURE OF THE CHORD OF THE SEVENTH AND ITS INVERSIONS, 
* « 


$7. The general ſignature of the chord of the ſeventh is a 7 only, without or with an ac- 
cidental as required. A g, or 5, or 8, or any two, or all three of theſe figures, muſt be 
added without or with accidentals, according to thoſe circumſtances which have been men- 
tioned by the triad and its inverſions. 

The chord of the diminiſſied ſeventh, is ſigned like the fundamental chord of the ſeventh, 
only with the neceſſary accidentals, 
Ihe ſignature of the chord of the / ifth and fixth is? one over the other, without or with 
accidentals, and a g is added to it if required. | 

The ſignature of the chord of the third arid fourth. | is 4 one over the other, alſo with- 
out or with accidentals, and with a 6 added to it if required; 

N. B. Some authors expreſs this chord by a ſharp fix only, which according to my 3 
rules is wrong, as that ſharp fix alſo may denote the chord of the fixth. 

The ſignature of the chord of the ſecond, is a 2, without or with an accidental. When 
circumſtances require it, as above, the 4 and 6, allo are added to it. 


* 


c. OF THE SIGNATURES OF SUSPENSIONS AND ANTICIPA TIONS. 


68. Suſpenſions in general might always be exprbſſed ſo, that the one, or two, or three 
intervals of the preceding chord, which ſuſpend thoſe of the ſucceeding one, were con- 


tinued by parallel ftrokes, as in Plate XI, No. 10, a. But as in ſeveral caſes this method 


may occaſion miſconception, it is better to expreſs them as follows : 
One ſuſpenſion in any chord, may be expreſſed by the interval it makes to the baſs; as 
that is eaſieſt for the eye. See the examples of one ſuſpenſion at Plate VII, VIII, and IX. 
Two ſuſpenſions, when the third note of the chord does not reniain the ſame as in the pre- 
ceding chord: are expreſſed in the ſame manner as one, by the intervals they make to the 
baſs, See Plate VIII, No. 2, b, c; and ſimilar other examples, 
But when in ſuſpending two parts, all three notes remain the ſams as in the preceding 


chord, parallel ſtrokes only are uled. See Plate VII, No, 21, a, b; and all ſimilar caſes at 
Plate VIII, and IX. 


- 


Alſo 
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Alſo whey of two ſuſpenſions the one is in the bafs, and the other in an upper part, the 
above ſtrokes may be uſed ſlanting as at Plate VII, No. 21, d; and Plate VIII, No. 9, d. 
- Three ſuſpenſions, are always ſigned with parallel ſtrotes only. ( lee . VII, No. 22, 

and Plate VIII, No. 10 ' 1 

Though the above method of ſigning ſuſpenſions is not yet generally düsen and adopted, 
yet it anſwers the purpoſes of ſimplicity and certainty more than any other hitherto known, 
and ſerves to point out to the ſtudent and performer, the two fundamental chords and their 
inverſions, on which, according to Chap. IV, $ 2, all proper harmony depends, clearer than 
any other method of figuring a baſs. I therè fore have not heſitated to adopt it in the pre- 
ſent Eſſay. 


As to the mode of ſetting one figure over or under the middle of two others, like as 


thus: „ or 7 it denotes; that the note in the middle belongs to both chords as 


6 
4 
8 
6. 


7 
3 4 6 5 
5 or 7 35. Some authors uſed to write ſuch caſes like as thus: 5 5 and 7 5 But 


=> 4 6 2 
this method has the great inconveniency, that it makes accidental chords appear like ellen. 


tial ones, and does not expreſs the eſſential chords ſo clear as the former; on account of 
„ which I cannot recommend it. 
4! | | Of the ſignatures of anticipations ſee the twelfth general rule in 2, 


here:; 


D. OF THE SIGNA TURES OF TRANSITIONS, 


1 / | 
1H | $ 9. Tranſient chords, when they ſhall be expreſſed in the figuring of a thorough bah, 
mult ſometimes be ſigned according to the intervals they make to the baſs, See Plate X, 


| Hines No. 7, b, where the chord 5 and ; 6 are tranſient ones; and No. 8, a, where the two 


i chords are tranſient. 


But great aſſiſtance alſo may be given to the performer, by parallel ſtrokes, for ſee the 
bf laſt example No. 8, a, as expreſſed at b, or the example at No. X, where the ſaid ſtrokes 
1 ſhew, that the two firſt notes to which they refer, ſhall be continued to each baſs, and that 
only the third ſhall aſcend and deſcend like the baſs. | 
Another example reſpecting the proper ſignatures of tranſient chords, or rather of ſtand- 
ing chords to a tranſient baſs, ſee at Plate XI, No. 6, over the baſs, which 1s by far 
better than the ſignatures of the ſame harmony under the baſs. 
The ſignatures of tranſient chords on a ſtanding baſs called an organ point, have been ex. 
plained and exemplified before. (fee Plate XI No. 10, a, b.) 
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CHAPTER IX. OF CADENCES. 


S 1. ork fuccefſive chords, which ſtand-in ſuch a mutual relation, that they produce 
a ſatisfaction to the ear, or a cloſe of the harmony, are called a cadence. The firſt of the 
# laid chords is called the leading chord; and the laſt, that which makes the cadence. 
| | a a N 5 | 1 3 et The 
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The cadences in muſic are generally divided into perfect and imperfeft anes, according 
to the greater or leſſer ſatis faction they give to the ear, or to their being more or leſs con- 
cluſive. To which mult be added the interrupted and continued cadence, as follows : 


I. Of the perfect Cadence, 


$ 2. A perfeft cadence is: when the baſs proceeds from the dominante to the key note, 
with the tr:ad. or chord of the ſeventh on the former, and the triad on the latter baſs note. 
(N. B. of the dominante fee Chap. VI, & 2.) It may be either final or medial. 

A final cadence, is that, which gives the car ſuch a ſatisfaction, that it may be uſed for 
concluding a whole piece, or period; and a medial one, that, which is not calculated for 


concluding a piece, or period, but which makes one or more ſucceeding cadences neceſlary, 


if a final concluſion ſhall take place. Both the final and medial cadence may alſo be com- 
pleat, or incompleat, fundamental, or inverted. 


6 3. The perfect cadence when it ſhall be final, requires the principal chord of the 
ſeventh, as leading chord on the dominante, and the perfect major or minor triad to make 
the cadence on the key note. (ſee Plate V, No. 30, a, b, c. Plate VI, No. 1, a, b. No. 
2; and No. 3, a, b.) 

The beſt and moſt concluſive pofitzon of the ſaid two chords is: when in the leading 
chord, the l-ading note lies uppermolt ; and when it is reſolved, into the ofave of the final 
chord, or chord on which the cadence is made. (ſee Plate V, No. go, a; Plate VI, No. 1, 
a, b, and No. 2.) One obſervation muſt be made by theſe examples of Plate VI, No. 1, and 


2, viz: that the progreſſion in the treble is called a zreble clauſe; that in the alto, an alto 


clauſe; that in the tenor, a tenor clauſe; and that in the baſs a baſs clauſe. In five or more 
parts the additional parts are conſidered as ſecond treble or alto or tenor or baſs. In all 


theſe examples the middle parts may alſo ſtand in diſperſed harmony, without making any 
alteration in the above perfection of the cadence. 


If the harmony, both of the leading and final chord of the perfect i. ſhall be as 


compleat as poſlible, it muſt conſiſt of frve parts, as at Plate XI, No. 19. For there both 
chords are compleat, and in all the above examples, either the leading chord, or final 


chord, has been incompleat, for the ſake of a good progreſſion in all parts. 


But if the harmony is to conſiſt of no more than four or three parts, and either one e of 


the two chords of a cadence conſequently mull be incompleat, it has a better effect when 


the fifth is omitted in the leading chord, and the laſt chord taken compleat, as at Plate VI, 
No. 2, than on the contrary, as at Plate V, No. go, a. | 

Another. incompleat form of the perfect cadence is: when inſtead of the principal chord 
of the ſeventh, the perfect major triad without the ſeventh, is uſed as leading chord on the 
dominante. (ſee Plate XI, No. 20, a.) In this poſition it is perfectly ſatisfactory for a 
final concluſion, but not ſo compleat and determined in all caſes as with the ſeventh. (ſee 
Chap. X. § 7.) | 

The next good poſition of the perfect cadence is: when the fifth of the leading chord 
lies uppermoſt, and deſcends into the oftave of the final chord. (ſee Plate V, No. go, b.) 

That, in which the Hd comes uppermolt in the final chord, is not ſo good as the latter. 
(ſee Plate V, No. go. c.) And that, in which the fifth comes uppermoſt in the final chord, 
is the leaſt ſatisfactory poſition of the perfect cadence, and not ſatisfactory enough for a final 
cloſe, (ſee Plate XI, No. 21.) 


2 See 
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1 See the ſaid three leſs good poſitions of the ſame cadence, without the feventh in the 
x leading chord, at Plate XI, No. 20, b, c, d. | T 


DRY 8 4 In all the above examples the perfect cadence has been 3 as both the 

leading chord and final chord had their fundamental baſs; and I now come to the ſeveral 

1 inverſions, which may take place in it. 

1 At Plate XI, No. 22, a, b, the leading chord alone is inverted ;- and at No. 2g, a, b, 8 
both the leading chord and final chord, are inverted. 

In all theſe inverſions, the perfect cadence becomes leſs perfect and dels concluſive, than 
in its fundamental ſtate, as will want no demonſtration. That in the ſaid inverſions, the 
leading chord might have been without the diſſonance, follows from what I have ſtated in 
| the laſt 8. | 


$ 5. The perfect cadences which are not final but medial, or indefinite, are as follows: 

a, That, in which the leading chord conſiſts of the minor triad with the minor ſeventh. 
Its leading chord takes place on the ſecond of the ſcale in major, and its final chord on the 
dominante of the ſame ſcale, either without or with the ſeventh. (ſee Plate XI, No. 24, 
at NB.) It conſequently is not concluſive, but only leads to a concluſive cadence, as in the 
example in queſtion. ; 

b. That, of which the leading chord conſiſts of the Jiminiſhed triad, with the minor ſeventh. 
Its leading chord takes place on the ſecond of the ſcale in minor, and its final chord on the 
dominante of the ſame ſcale. (ſee Plate XII, No. 1, at NB.) It therefore alſo is not con- 
cluſive, but leads to a concluſive cadence like the laſt. 

c. That, of which the leading chord conſiſts of the mayor triad, with the major ſeventh, 
Its leading chord takes place on the fixth of the ſcale in minor, and its final chord on the 
ſecond of the ſame ſcale. (ſee Plate XII, No. 2, at NB.) It is {till leſs concluſive than the 
two former ones, as it requires two more cadences, before a final concluſion can properly 
take place; which appears from the example. 

That theſe medial cadences, may according to circumſtances, be uſed with a leading 
chord without a ſeventh, or alſo inverted, like the final cadence, will want no examples, 
as it naturally follows from their relation to thefi nal cadence. And though they are not 
final, they muſt be counted among perfect cadences, as their fundamental progreſſion is the 
ſame with that of the final perfect cadence. 


IT. of the imberſecl Cadence. 


& 6. The imperfect cadence comprehends two ſpecies, which are as follows: 
a, The half cadence, or retrograde perfect cadence. It proceeds from the key note, both 
in major and minor, to its dominante; with the major or minor triad on the former, and the 

major triad only, or the chord of the ſeventh, on the latter. See this cadence in major at 
Plate XII, No. 3, a; and in minor at b. 

It may be inverted, in one or both the chords, the ſame as the perfect. cadence. (fee 
9 4) 
b. The real imperfe# cadence. This proceeds from the fourth of the ſcale to the key 
note, both in major and minor; in major with the perfect major triad, and in minor with 
the perfect minor triad to both baſs notes. See Plate XII, No. 4, at a, in C major, and at 
b, in C minor. I 
It may be inverted like the former one. 


That 
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ſonance of the chord of the 4, has both at a, and b, been taken in the baſs. 
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That in the inverſions, the imperſed cadence becomes ſtill more imperſect, wants no 
demonſtration. 

Rameau introduces in the chord before laſt of both theſe docks of the imperfe& cadence, 
a /ixth, which he calls the added ſiæth, (fixte ajoutee), The ſaid fixth, which makes the triad 
on the note before laſt a chord of the fifth and ſixth, he conſiders as an effent:al but ir- 
regular diſſonance, which contrary to the nature of the real eſſential diſſonance mult aſcend « 
See this cadence with the added fixth at Plate XII, No. 5, at a, as hatlf-cadence, and at 


b. as imperfect cadence, both in C major. The ſame example in C minor, ſee at No. 6, 


a, Þ, 

But Kirnberger plainly proves, that the ſaid added ſixth, is not an eſſential, but mere 
tranfient note, which muſt be conſidered like as at Plate XII, No. 7, a, b. 

For that this 1s the true nature of the chord of the added fixth, appears from the fol- 
lowing examples by Kirnberger, which are tranſient chords, ſimilar to that of the added 
{ſixth ; and which alſo would be eſſential chords, if the chord of the added ſixth was an 
eſſential one. See Plate XII, No. 8, a, b, c, d, e, f. 


$ 7. Some authors add to the claſs of imperfect cadences, the antzent Phrygian cadence, 
which ſee at Plate XII, No. 9. But that cadence is nothing elſe than the perfect medial 


- cadence, explained at $ 5, b, when the leading cord is taken in its firſt inverſion, and 


the ſixth as original fundamental note is omitted. For ſee the ſaid firſt inverſions of its 
leading chord compleat, at Plate XII, No. 10, a; and the ſame cadence with the ſecond in- 
verſion of the leading chord, at b. 


However in the quality of an antient Phrygian cadence, it has been, and may ſtill be 
uſed as final, and the laſt baſs note conſidered as the key note. 


From the leading chord of this cadence, there arifes the anomalous chord of the third 


and fourth, with the ſuperfluous fixth, when an accidental ſharp or natural is added to its 


ſixth, to make it the leading note to the next octave. See Plate XII, No. 11, a, b. The 


tranſition which only is anticipated in this chord ſee at No. 12, a, b. 
The nature of ſuch tranſitions I have already explained. 


III. Of the interrupted Cadence. 


$ 8. When the leading chord of a perſect cadence is not ſucceeded by the perfe& triad 
or its inverſions on the key note, the cadence is called interrupted. This interruption 


may take place in the following manners: 


a, By ſkipping the key note with its triad entirely, and directly taking a chord which only 
might have ſucceeded the final chord of the cadence. See Plate XII, No. 13, a, b; and 
the chord which ought to have ſucceeded the "mag chord, but which is ſkipped, ſee ex- 
preſſed at No. 14, a, b. 

Inverſions of this interrupted cadence, dah are very neceſlary to be known in the ſtudy 
of fundamental progreſſion, ſee at Plate XII, No. 15, a, b, c, d, e. 

Reſpecting the above manner of ſkipping chords, ſee more at Chap. X, 5 13. 

b. The perfect cadence may alſo be interrupted by adding the ſeventh to the final triad. 
See Plate XII, No. 16. In this manner the final chord of the perfect cadence becomes a 
new leading chord, which renders another cadence neceſlary. - 

A ſeries of ſuch interrupted cadences, ſee at Plate XII, No. 17, and inverſions of the 
ſame progreſſion at No. 18 and 19. N. B. In the laſt example, the reſolution of the dif- 
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IV. Of the continued Cadence. 


8 9. A continued cadence is that, commonly called an organ point, being a ſeries of 
harmonies, on the holding dominante, or key note, before a perfect or imperfect cadence 


is made. 


As it depends on the nature of the compoſition as well, as on the taſte and knowledge 
of the compoler, what harmonies are to take place in an organ point, I ſhall not attempt 
giving any rules for the ſame. 

An example of an organ point, or continued catlence, and its ſignatures I have already 
given at Plate XI, No. 10, a, b. 


CHAPTER X. OF MODULATION. 


8 1. A PROPER Choice and variety of chords in harmony, or of ſounds in melody, 
either for retaining or relinquiſhing the key and mode; or allo a proper change of the key 
and moGe, is called modulation, of which I ſhall treat in the preſent chapter. 


§ 2. All that is neceſſary to be known relative to modulation, may be comprehended 
under the denominations of natural, and abrußt modulation. 

The former is: when each ſucceeding chord as well as key and mode, is nearly related to 
the preceding one; and the latter: when chords as well as keys and modes, are introduced 
in a muſical piece, which are foreign to the preceding one. 

Both in natural and abrupt modulation the key and mode can be retained as well as re- 
linquijhed. The latter, or the ſubſtituting of another key and made for the principal one, 


is called argreſſi wn. 


< 


— 


$ 3. Reſpecting the words key and mode, it muſt be obſerved firſt: that every piece of 
regular compoſition ought to be founded on one of the twelve diatonic major or minor 
ſcales, deſcribed in Chap. I, 8 9, 10, 11, 12; and that the ſaid ſcale commonly is called the 


key only, according to the key note from which 1t begins. Each of theſe keys has its pro- 


per ſignature at the clef, according to the ſharps or flats its ſcale contains, which are ex- 
pected to be known by the reader, as they appear in the harmonical circle at Plate XIV, 
But as always two different keys, the one major and the other minor, have the ſame. 


| ſignature, it muſt be decided according to the beginning or ending of the piece which of 


them is meant; whether C major or A minor, G major or E minor, &c. 

On account of the ſaid ſignatures of keys it is improper to call all major keys fa "þ Ones, 
and all minor keys flat ones, as it frequently is found ; but they ought to be called major 
or minor ones, viz: C major, or C minor; F ſharp mayor, or F ſharp minor; E flat major, 
or E flat minor, &c. | 

Secondly : 


&® 
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. Secondly: that every key in major allows and requires harmonies and progreſſions dif. 

ferent from the ſame in minor; and that the ſaid different nature of a key in major or mi- 
nor is called its mode. 

A piece in C major therefore may change the mode, i. e. ſubſtitute C minor for C major, 
without changing the key ; and a piece in C major may change the key, i. e. ſubſtitute G 
major for C major, without changing the mode. The ſame it is with any other key and 
mode. | 


$ 4 The general plan of all natural and abrupt modulation in regular compoſition is: 
that the, piece begins with the triad of its key note, and according to its length retains the 
principal key and mode for two, four, eight, or more bars, to impreſs it on the ear; that 
afterwards it proceeds according to the rules of modulation, to ſome or to all of its related 
keys ahd modes, or alſo to keys and modes not immediately related to the principal one, 
returning occaſionally to the principal key and mode for the ſake of keeping it in remem- 
brance; and that /a/tly it ſettles again in the principal key and mode, with a number of 
bars proportichable to the beginning, and ends with its firſt triad. 

What I have ſaid here of a whole hiece mult be comparatively underſtood of any of its 
heriods, beginning and ending in one and the ſame key, with the only difference: that 
whole periods of the piece, are repreſented by jingle chords of a period. This will appear 
from the examples following in the courſe of the preſent Chapter. 


I. 07 natural Modulation. 


$ 5. In proceeding to the conſideration of natural nn in particular, I begin 
with chat, in which the key and mode ſhall be retained. 

Vhis takes place in the /lrifeft ſenſe, when no other chords are uſed than the wich 
' which the diatonic ſcale of the key note produces, without any accidentals, viz : in major, 
the major triads of the key note and its fifth and fourth; and the zuinor triads of its 
third, fixth, and ſecond. See Plate XII, No. 20. Here every baſs note is of ſuch a nature 
that it can be made a ſubſtituted key note in C major, as will appear at $8. The di- 
miniſhed triad of the ſeventh in major may alſo appear in the ſtricteſt natural modulation, 
but not as chord of which the baſs can become a ſubſtituted key note ; for I have already 
ſaid in Chap. V, F 17, that the diminiſhed triad is not a final but only a leading chord to 
a medial cadence. 


The triads which may take place in the ſaid modulations in minor, are: the minor 


triads of the key note and of its fifth and fourth; and the major triad of its third, ſixth, 
and ſeventh. See Plate XII, No. 21. Here every baſs note with its triad can alſo be made 
a ſubſtituted key note, except the laſt but one, which is the leading chord to the final triad, 
The diminiſhed triad on the ſecond in minor, can only take place as leading chord to a 
medial cadence, but not as a final chord on a ſubſtituted key note; as alſo will appear 
in 8. | 

But the above modulation by perfect triads only has the imperfection that it is too ſatiſ. 
factory to the ear, as the harmony may cloſe at every ſtep. This can be remedied in two 
different manners: firſt, by uſing ſome of the znverfions of the ſaid triads; ſecondly, by 
ſuſpenſ ion or anticipation. 

Examples of the former ſort, ſce at Plate XII, No. 22 and 23: And of the latter, at 
Plate XIII, No. 1. This laſt is the ſame example, as at Plate XII, No. 20, with the 
difference; that ſome of the fundamental.chords are inyerted; and that at a, b, c, it con- 
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tains ſuſpenſions, and at d, e, anticipations, which gives the modulation more intereſt than 
before. 


The above ſtrict natural modulation alſo obtains a great varicty and intereſt; when ſuch 
leading chords as the diatonic ſcale produces, or their inverſions, are introduced before their 
reſpective triads. 

See Plate XIII, No. 2. This example is ſtrictly and thoroughly in C pains; For tHough 
at every bar it contains a perfect cadence, or one of its inverſions, yet none of the ſaid ca. 
dences, except the laſt, is with the. perfect leading chord, and conſequently none but the 
laſt is final; and moſt of theſe cadences alſo are much weakened by the inverſion of their 
leading chord. The ſame leading chords or their inverſions may alſo be introduced in 
any other paſlage of ſtrict natural modulation, in major as well as in minor; and the 
triads after them may be taken in their inverſions, with or without ſuſpenſions, 1 
tions, or tranſitions: as will require no examples. 

From the above it appears that a great variety of harmony and ackedy. .may be produced 
by the ſtricteſt natural modulation, even with notes of equal length; and an example how eaſy 

it is to make whole periods of ſome length, of one chord only, without becoming tireſome 

or inſignificant, ſee at Plate XIII, No. 3. This whole period, (the bar before the laſt only 
excepted) conſiſts of the triad of the key note, even without any other inverſion than 
that, of the upper parts without the baſs, till the tenth bar, where the firſt inverſion of 
that triad appears. All notes in the ſame example which do not belong to the ſaid triad, are 
regular or irregular tranſitions ; except in the eleventh bar, where the triad of its fourth, 
and the perfect leading chord . both which are contained in the diatonic ſcale of 
the key note. 

In a les ſtrict ſenſe, the how and mode is retained in natural i: when the lead- 
ing chords, to the triads which are natural in the diatomic ſcale of the key note, are taken 
perfect, though they ſhould require an accidental; provided only, that every key and mode 
thus introduced, be immediately relinquiſhed again. | 

See Plate XIII, No. 4, and 5, which are the ſcales of C major and A minor with their. 
natural accompanyment. In both theſe examples, the deſcending ſixth is accompanied with 
an accidental ſharp ſixth, which announces a digreſſion to the filth of the principal key; 
but as that key 1s immediately relinquiſhed again, by the ſucceeding harmony, both ex- 
amples are conſidered as remaining in the original key. Concerning the apparent conſe- 
cutive perfect fifths, at NB, in theſe two examples, it muſt be obſerved: that in tranſcribing 
the parts, for ſeparate voices or inſtruments, there are no fifths at all, as the parts croſs 
each other, in the manner pointed out by the ſtrokes, and that even on keyed inſtruments, 
they produce the effect of croſſing parts, on account of the diſſonances, being prepared 
in the ſame part. Conſequently they are good, and can offend none but prejudiced ears. 
Similar progreſſions are found in the works of the ſtricteſt harmoniſts. 

Another natural modulation in C major, in which the ſame liberties are taken, without 
relinquiſhing the key, ſee at Plate XIII, No. 6. Here the major triads of D and E, are Her- 
fect leading chords, in which the ſeventh is omitted, which properly ſhould have been im,. 


perfeft and natural as at No. 7. The ſame it is with the chord of the fifth and ſixth to F 
ſharp, which properly ihould be F natural. 


A {till more free, but natural modulation in C major, ſee at Plate XIII, No. 8. 
The chords in this example, I ſuppoſe to be known, from the preceding part of this 


work. Every accidental in it may be taken away, without producing an alteration in the 
modulation; and from the triads on the accented parts of every bar, the modulation will 


appear to be quite natural to the ſcale of C major, 
Of 
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Of the me t nature are thoſe paſſages in figurative compoſition, where tranſient notes are 
introduced, which are foreign to the diatonic ſcale of the me note, See Plate XIV, No. 1; 


6. I now come to the 8 of thoſe natural modulations in which the key and 


mode ſhall be relinquiſhed. And here it will be necellary to ſhew : firſt, in what manner a 


natural digreſſion can be effected; ſecondly, to what keys and modes we can proceed in 
natural digreſſion; thirdly, in . order ſeveral keys and modes can properly be intro- 


duced ; and fourthly, _—_ long every ſubſtituted key may be retained, in N to 
the principal one. 


$ 7. | Concerning the firſt object in queſtion, it muſt be obſerved: that a natural di- 


greſſion can be effected, by a perfect cadence, on that key, which ſhall be ſubſtituted as * | 


note inſtead of the former one. 

The ſaid cadence muſt be of ſuch a nature, that its leading chord contains at leaf} one 
note, foreign to the key from which the digreſſion ſhall proceed, and effential to the key 
which ſhall be ſubſtituted for it. Theſe notes are either: the major event /i of the new key, 


as leading note, when it requires an occaſional ſharp or natural; or the minor ſeventh of the 


former key, as perfect fourth of the new one, when 1t requires an occaſional fat or natural. 
For without either one of theſe two notes with an accidental, the digreſſion can not be lufh- 
ciently aſcertained. 

Examples in which the leading note to the new key requires an accidental, ſee at 
Plate XIV, No. 2, a, b, c. d; and one in which the minor ſeventh of the former key has an 
accidental, ſee at No. 3. 

In all the above cadences at No. 2, a, b, c, d, the leading chav might, if neceſſary, have 
been. taken without the ſeventh, as the leading note is the molt eſſential note, on account 


of the accidental it requires, and yet a digreſſion would have been felt; but at No. 3, the 


ſeventh could not have been properly omitted, as there the ſaid ſeventh is the note which 


requires the accidental, and which aſcertains a digreſſion. 


According. to the length of the piece, or to other circumſtances, the cadence which ſhall 
produce a digreſſion, may be announced through ſeveral bars, before it is compleated, by 
touching the ſharp or flat, which is eſſential in it, and relinquiſhing (though not contra- 
dicting) it again. 

See Plate XIV, No. 4. Here F ſharp at a, is already a note foreign to C major. But as the 
next chord leaves it doubtful, whether the modulation ſhall proceed to G major or E minor, 


or remain in C major, there is not yet a digreſſion. At b. the digreſſion alſo is not yet 


compleated, on account of the cadences taking place on the unaccented note; but there it 
is aſcertained, that it will take place in G major. At c, laſtly the digreſſion is compleated, 


by ending the period with the perfect leading chord of G, which fixes the beginning of 


the next period for G major. The ſeventh is not indiſpenſably neceſſary in the preſent 


caſe, according to what I have ſaid in the preceding part of this F. 


An example in which the digreſſion returns from the fifth to the key note, ſee at 
Plate XIV, No. 3. Here the piece is ſuppoſed to be in C major, and G major to have been 
ſubſtituted for it, by a digreſſion. In the ſaid G major the note F natural at a, is foreign, 
and conſequently announces a digreſſion; the ſame it is with F natural at b, but in both 
places the ſaid foreign note appears on the accented part of the bar, where it only produces 
a medial and inverted, but not a compleat and final cadence; the final cadence therefore, 
remains only announced tall c, where the inverted chord of F, which 1s quite foreign to G, 

but 
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but natural to C, renders it aſcertained, and the medial cadence at d, with the perſect ca. 
dence at e, produce a final concluſion in C again. 

Reſpecting the ſeat of the cadence which is to produce a digreſſion, it muſt be obſerved; 
that the beſt manner of connecting one period with another, when no final concluſion ſhalt * 
take place, is that, of ending the one period with the leading chord, and beginning the 
-other with the chord that makes the cadence, as at Plate XIV, No. 4 ; but that when a final 

= cConcluſion is to take place, the leading chord muſt end the bar before the laſt, and the 

{ | final chord begin the laſt bar, either with or without ſome ſuſpenſions, which are to be re. 

| | ſolved on che unaccented part of the ſame note, or bar, as at Plate XIV, No. g. 

| | N. B. In thoſe pieces, where the final chord takes place on the unaccented part of the 

11 laſt bar, inſtead of the accented, it 1s compound * of which ſee Chap. XI, 9 13. 


| I | $8. With regard to the 1 object i in queſtion, (ſee 8 6, or, to what keys and modes 

11 we can proceed in natural digfeſſion, it muſt be obſerved: that no natural digreſſion can 
19 ftakck place, but to a e and mode related to the former one. To determine the relation of one 
5 f | key and mode to another, it ought to be known: that there are four notes eſſential in every 
1 ſcale, viz: the key note, the third, the fifth, and the major ſeventh as leading note. The 
| | | ; three d&rit, are thoſe which compole the triad of the key, and which occur more frequent 


than the reſt of the ſcale ; and the.Jaſt, is that, which not only leads to the triad of the key 
note, but which, if made minor, leads out of the ſcale of its key note, into that of another 
bY - key. Two keys and modes therefore are reciprocally related to each other, when the 
v1 diatonic ſcale of the one, alſo contains all or molt intervals eſſential in that of the other; 
| ( and are more or leſs related to each other, as the one contains more or leſs of the intervals 
145 eſſential in the other. 
an According to the above, the keys and 3 related to any key in major, are as follows: 
wo 1, that of its /ifth, major; which contains all four intervals eſſential in the e 
key. 
2, that of its fourth, mayor ; which contains the triad of the — key, but not its 
leading note. 
3, that of its f, minor; which aſcending is deficient in the fifth of the pr e key, 
and alſo differs from it in mode. 
4, that of its third, minor ; which aſcending is deficient Ri the key note of the dnn 
key, and alſo differs from it in mode. 
5, that of its ſecond, minor; which is deficient both in the key note and n note 
of the principal key, beſid es its differing from it in mode. 
Of the above relations to the principal key in major, the firſt is the neareſt med, the 
ſecond the next related, and ſo on till the fifth; which i is the leaſt related; as follows from 
the deſcription added to every one of them. | 
| In manor, the keys and modes related to the principal key, a are as follows : 
1, that of its ffth, minor; which is the neareſt related. 
2, that of its fourth, minor : which is the ſecond in relation. 
g, that of its Zhird, major; which is the third in relation. 
4, that of its minor ſeventh, major which is the fourth in relation. 
5, that of its minor ſtæth, major ; which is the laſt in relation. 
The above ſtated relation of one key.and mode to another, not only depends on what ! 
have already ſaid, but alſo on the relation of its leading chord to the principal key. For the 
compleat leading chord of G (the fiſth in major) does not ſo eſſentially deſtroy the impreſſion 
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of C major (the principal key) as that of F, (the fourth in major;) the former being de- 
ficient only in the fourth, but the latter in the leading note of the principal key. And the 
fame it is with all other relations to the principal key, in minor as well as major. 33% 

All other keys and modes, except thoſe mentioned above, are more or leſs foreign to the 


principal key; as will appear in the ſucceeding part of this F. 


Rouſſeau and other celebrated writers, differ in one point from the above order of the re- 
lations in 505 and minor, for they rank them in the following manner: 


In major : 1, the fifth, major; 2, the ſixth, minor; 3, the third, minor; 4, the fourth, 
major; 5, the fred, minor. 


In minor: 1, the fifth, minor; 2, the third, major ; 3. the fourth, minor; 4, the minor 


fixth, major; 5 the minor ſeventh, major. 

But according to what I have ſtated above, and what I ſhall ſtill add, I think the above 
ſormer order the moſt natural ; though with due deference to the opinion of the difcerning 
reader. e 

As I have ſtated at the beginning of the preſent &, that in natural digreſſion we can pro- 
ceed to no other key or mode than what is in the above manner related to the former one, 
it muſt now be obſerved: that in long pieces where there is much time for modulation, 


the ſubſtituted key may again be regarded as principal one, and digreſſions may allo be in- 


troduced to its relations; or even a natural modulation through all keys may be made, if 
only it proceeds and returns from related to related key and mode. F 
The relations to any one key as principal, or the diſtance of relation between any two 


keys, may be ſeen at one view in the fundamental progreſſion by aſcending fourths or fifths, 


called the harmonzcal circle. See Plate XIV; where the outermoſt circle contains the twelve 


major, and the innermoſt the twelve minor keys, with their proper ſignatures. 


If in the major circle any note is regarded as key note: thoſe on both ſiddes next to it 
are its neareſt relations; and the three minor ones, which ſtand in the ſame degree with the 
principal. key and 1ts two neareſt relations, arc its other relations, 


The keys in the ſecond degree on both ſides of the principal key with the minor ones 


under them, are the firſt degree of foreign keys; and from degree to degree they grow 
more foreign to the principal key, till the ſixth degree towards the right or left, which 1 15 the 
key molt forcign to the principal. | 

If in the Minor circle any note is regarded as key note, it is exactly the ſame as in the 
major; for the keys on both ſides next to it are its neareſt relations, and the three major ones 


in the ſame degrees with the principal key and its two ncareſt relations are its other relations. 


The keys in the ſecond degree on both fides of it alſo are the firſt degree of keys foreign to 
it, and from degree to degree they grow more foreign to it like as in major. 


89. ReſpeRing the third object in queſtion, (ſec 86) or, in what order the ſeveral keys and 
modes may properly be introduced in natural digreſſion? it muſt be obſerved: that in 
major, the firlt natural digreſſion from the key, is to its fifth, as the neareſt related key; and 


the next before the return to the key, is to its fourth, as the ſecond relation. Theſe two 


digreſſions generally are ſufficient in ſhort pieces. But when time and circumſtances allow 
and require more digreſſions, that to the third minor, may follow that to the fifth; that to 
the ſecond minor, may precede that to the fourth; and that lo the fi minor, may come in 
the middle between the two other minor keys. 

However this order of the minor digreſſions in a major key is not always neceſſary; for 
it depends on the taſte and judgment of the compoſer, if he will introduce them at all, as 


well, as in what order they ſhall appear. 
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In minor the firſt natural digeſſio Frank the key, alſo is to its fifth; and the next before 
the return to the key, to it its Forth, both minor. But as the ſcale of nature is major, (ſee 
Chap. I, $ 2,) and a minor ſcale only ariſes from the inverſion of the two thirds which com- 
poſe the fifth, the latter is only an artificial and not a natural one; and as the effe& of 
minor is too plaintive and depreſſive when its firſt and chief digreſſion alſo is in minor: great 
compoſers generally make the firſt and chief digteſſion in minor, to its /d major: and 
alſo introduce more of the major digreſſions 1 in a minor piece, than what minor digreſſions 
can properly be introduced in a major one. | 

The above firſt digreſſion in a minor piece therefore, does not confirm the nearer relation 
of. the third major to the principal key in minor, as Rouſſeau ſets it; it only ſerves to give a 
minor piece more ſpirit than what otherwiſe it could have. And for that reaſon, a minor 
compoſition, having chiefly the character of minor, and yet much ol the ſpirit of major, 
generally is much richer in effect than a major piece. | 

However to expreſs much of thoſe paſſions for which minor is more calculated than major, 
the natural order of digreſſions may very Properly be obſerved i in minor, and mult be of 
great effect. | | 


$ 10. With reſpe& to the fourth object in queſtion, (ſee & 6.) or, how- long every ſub- 
ſtituted key may properly be retained,” in proportion to the principal key? the anſwer 
naturally follows from what I have ſaid before, concerning the general {oa of modulation, 
and the degrees of relation between every ſubſtituted and the principal ke 

For the principal key and mode in any regular compoſition mult make he furſt, lafl and 
chief impreſſion, or elſe the piece could not be called compoſed in that key and mode; and 
every ſubſtituted key and mode muſt not only be retained leſs than the principal, but 
alſo one leſs than the other, in proportion to their relation to the principal key and 
mode. 

Some authors fix the” time allowed for every ſubllituted key fo, that if the principal key 
has been retained ſixteen bars, its neareſt related ſhould be kept no longer than eight bars; 
its next related four bars; and every ſucceeding in relation _ half the time of the 
preceding one. 

But this neither can be made a general rule, nor is —_ as one by the greateſt com- 
poſers. If only the preceding part of the preſent F is obſerved, as much as may be done, 
without too much reſtriction, it is ſufficient. 


II. Of abrupt Modulation. 

'$ 11. When the character of a muſical piece requires ſtronger effects than what can be 
produced by natural modulation : Er in thoſe pieces and faucies where the compoſer is at 
liberty to exhibit a full command of harmony; abrupt modulations and digreſſions may 
take place. They are, (according to 2:) thoſe parts of a modulation, where either chords, 
or keys and modes foreign to the preceding ones, are introduced. 

Abrupt modulations can be effected in three different manners, viz : firſt "way the change. 
of major and minor: ſecondly, by omiſſion; thirdly, by enharmonic changes. 


A. ABRUPT MODULA.TIONS BY THE CHANGE OF 2 85 AND MINOR. 


$ 12. A change of major and minor, on vice verſa, may take place, either on the ſame « or 


on another fundamental baſs. | i= | 8 
; ; | | n 
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On the. fame repeated or continued baſs note, hs minor triad may immediately ſucceed 
the major; fee Plate XV, No. 1, or vice verſa, as at No. 2. 

On another baſs note, the change, of major and minor may be eſſected in the following 
manner. | 

1. From any baſs note with its major tria's, we may proceed to its fourth with the minor triad; 
ſee Plate XV, No. g; or from any baſs note with its minor triad, to its fourth with the major 
triad, fee Plate XV, No. 4. In both caſes, the progreſſion in the baſs is that of a perfect. 

cadence, and the ſeventh, may be added to the firſt or both triads, according to circum- 
ances; but both baſſes may be conſidered as key notes, and real digreſſions may be 
made from C major to F minor, or from C minor to F major. | 

2. From a bals note with its m2nor traid, we may proceed to its fifth with the major third, 
ſee Plate XV, No. 5. The baſs progreſſion here is that of the imperſect or halt cadence, 
but both baſles may be conſidered as key notes, and a real digreſſion may be made from 
C minor to G major. 

N. B. From a baſs with its major triad, we can not immediately proceed to its fifth with 
the minor triad, as this progreſſion is too hard, ſee Plate XV, No. 6, at NB, But when the 
leading chord to the ſaid filth is introduced firſt as at No. 7, a; or when the minor third 
ſucceeds the major one on the ſirſt baſs note as at No. 7, b, the progreſſion is good. 

If the above abrupt changes of major and minor, are intermixed with the nitural pro- 
greſſions the harmonical circle affords, it follows: that from C major we may immediately 
proceed to C minor, and vice verſa ; or both from C major and minor to F major or minor, 
and to G major or minor; the laſt (to G minor) only with the above limitation. 

Paſſages ariſing from the ſaid change of major and minor, ſee as follows: at Plate XV, 
No. 8, ſce the baſs proceed from fourth to fourth, with one major and one minor triad al- 
ternately. At No. , the ſame, only beginning with minor. Both theſe paſſages may be 
continued through the whole harmonical-circle. At No. 10, ſee the former baſs progreſſion, 
with {wo major and two minor triads alternately ; and at No. 11, the ſame, only beginning 
with minor. Theſe two examples alſo may be continued through the whole circle. Similar 
paſſages may be compoſed by the change of one and two, one and three, three and three, 
or any other change of major and minor triads, on the ſame baſs progreſſion; which requires 
no examples. 

A pallage ariſing from the change of major and minor, when the baſs proceeds from jifth 
to fifth, ſee at Plate XV, No. 12. This alſo may begin with minor inſtead of major, and 
be varied in all different manners like the above progreſſions from fourth to fourth. 

All the above examples likewiſe may be uſed ſo: that ſome or all of the triads compoling 
them are taken in one of their inverſions ; or alſo that the leading chords or their i inver— 
ſons are introduced between the triads, which will want no examples. | 

Abrupt modulations of the above ſort, intermixed with natural ones, ſce at Plate XV, 

No. 13, and 14. At No. 1 3, the progreſſions are as follows : 

At a, c, and e; from major, to its fourth minor; (NB, at c, F ſharp only is written in— 
ſtead of G flat;) at b, and d: from minor, to its ſixth major; at f: from minor, to the 
perfect leading chord of a cadence in its fourth, major; and at g: a perfect cadence in the 
irſt key. 

A ſimilar example 1 in C minor, ſee at Plate XV, No. 14; where the progreſſions at a, and 
c, are from minor, to its fifth, major; at b, and d: ſrom major, to its third, minor; (N. B. 
at d, B flat is taken inſtead of A ſharp;) at e: a progreſſion from minor, to its fifth, mi- 
nor; at f: from minor, to the imperſect leading chord of a cadence in its fourth, minor; 
and at g;: a perfect, but inverted cadence, in the firſt key. — 

| N. B. In 
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N. B. In the above two examples every. bals note, except the laſt but c one, may be conk. 
dered as a key note ; for, in long pieces or fancies, real digreſſions may be made to al] 
thoſe keys, if only the rules given in & 10, are obſerved. 

That a great number of other ſuch modulations can be inverned, will want no demon. 
ſtration. | 


B. ABRUPT MODULA TIONS, BY OMISSION. 


$ 13. By an Omiſſion in harmony, I underſtand : the ſkipping of a chord or note, which 
according to the rules of fundamental progreſſion ought to have appeared; and the intro. 
ducing in its ſtead, another chord or note, which in natural modulation could not. haye 
appeared, but after the [Kipped, or another intermediate chord or note. Some caſes of 


which we have ſeen already in Chap. V, $ 22; and Chap. IX, 5 8. 


To make uſe of omiſſions, for the purpoſe of abrupt modulation, it muſt be obſerved: 
that after the triad of any baſs as key note, we may take the leading cherd to any of its 
related keys; (fee Chap. IV, $ 9, at a,) but that, if the ſaid leading chord is taken with- 
out the ſeventh, it may immediately be regarded and treated, as a triad of a new key note, 


and the chord to which it leads may be {kipped, by taking ſome other progreſſion al. 


lowable after the triad of a key note. 

| See Plate XV, No. 15. At a, and b, ſee a leading chard to the ſixth of the preceding baſ 
as key note ; but both theſe leading chords are treated like tr:ads of a ſubſtituted key note 
and one of their related keys is introudced immediately after them, inſtead of that to 
which they are leading chords. (N. B. at. b, the triad of E flat 1s taken, inſtead of D 
ſharp.) At c, and d, the leading chords are treated like leading chords. 


That alſo many other paſſages of a ſimilar nature may be invented, will want no de- 


monſtration. 


c. ABRUPT -MODULATIONS, BY ENHARMONIC CHANGES. 


$ 14. Enharmonie changes, (according to Chap. I, $ 14,) are: when one and the ſame 
note is expreſſed and treated like two different notes and intervals, viz : the one time, as 
ſharp of the key below ; and the other time, as flat of the key above: or in both caſes, a 
natural, inſtead of ſharp or flat. 

They have their ſeat in the chord of the diminijhed ſeventh, hich 1 have explained at 
Chap. VI, S 1g. 

The ſaid chord of the diminiſhed ſeventh, which in harmony is to be conſidered as 2 
chord of the fifth and fixth, in which the ſixth is ſuſpended by the ſeventh, can, according 
to its peculiar nature, be treated like four different chords, viz: 

Firſt, as chord of the fifth and fixth, as Ihave ſaid juſt now. See Plate XV, No. 16, a, 


explained at b. 


Secondly, as chord of the third and fourth in which the fourth 1s ſuſpended. Sce No. 
17, a, explained at b. 

Thirdly, as.chord of the ſecond, in hich the ſecond 1s ſuſpended. See No. 18, a, ex 
plained at b. 

Fourthly, as chord of the ſeventh, pF Which the baſs 1 is ſuſpended. See No. 19, a, er- 
plained at b. ö 

The fundamental bak of the above Examples No. 16 17, 18, ſee expreſſed in ſmall 
notes underneath the baſles at b; and of No. 19, the baſs itſelf is the fundamental bals. 
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The above four progreſſions of one and the ſame chord, may be doubled, to the number 
of eight, by taking the laſt chord of every progreſſion major inſtead of minor. See Plate | 
XV, No. 20, 21, 22, 23. | | 

From the nature of the chord of the diminiſhed ſeventh it alſo follows: that, as it di- q 
vides the octave into four equal parts, each of which, (being a minor third,) conſiſts of NM 
three ſemitones; it may be tranſpoſed on the two other ſemitones which are contained in — TN 
the ſaid minor thirds. This produces in all, three different chords of the diminiſhed ſe- | 
yenth in our modern ſyſtem, or two, beſides the above one. See Plate XV, No. 24, a | 
b, c. But more than the ſaid Zwo tranſpoſitions of the chord in queſtion are not poſſible in 
our modern ſyſtem, as the reſt are only inverſions or replicates of them. 

As each tranſpoſitton of the chofd of the diminiſhed ſeventh may be conſidered and 
treated exactly like that explained above, and conſequently each of them may proceed to 
four different keys, major as well as minor, it follows: that from the three chords of the 
diminiſhed ſeventh, we may immediately proceed to all the twelve major, and minor 
keys. 

7 alſo muſt be obſerved: that the chord of the diminiſhed ſeventh, or its inverſions, may 
appear unprepared as well, as two or more chords of the diminiſhed ſeventh, or their in- 
verſions, may immediately ſucceed each other, even in equal motion. The three chords = 
of the laſt example therefore, (No. 24,) may not only be played in the order they. ſtand, 
but alſo backwards or in any other ſucceſlion. 

According to what I have ſaid above, it will now be found eaſy to modulate in two pro- 
greſſions, from any concord or diſcord, to any mayor or minor key. See the I ex- 
amples: 
| 3 1. Alter the major triad on C, we may immediately take the chord of the di- 
miniſhed ſeventh on E. Sce- Plate XV, No. 25. From this chord of the diminiſhed ſe- 
venth, we may, (as has been explained above) proceed to four different major and minor 
keys, viz: firſt to F major or minor, when it is regarded as chord of the fifth and ſiæth in 
which the fixth is ſuſpended; ſee No. 26, a. Secondly, To D major or minor, when 7 
it is regarded as chord of the third and fourth, in which the fourth is ſuſpended; ſee | 
No. 26, b. Thirdly, To B major or minor, when it is regarded as chord of the ſecond, in | L'' 
which the ſecond is ſuſpended; ſee No. 26, c. Four thly, to G {harp major or minor, when . 
it is regarded as Fundamental chord of the ſeventh, in which the baſs is ſuſpended ; ſce 141 
No. 26, d. [ 

Example 2. After C major, we may immediately take the chord of the diminiſhed. ſe. 
venth on D ſharp, ſee Plate XVI, No. 1. From this chord we may, according to the ſame oo 
conſideration as betore, immediately proceed to E, C ſharp, B flat, and G; both major and | 
minor; ſee No. 2, a, b, c, d, which will want no repetition of the above explanations. | 

Example 3. After C major, we may immediately take the chord of the diminiſhed ſe- DN: 
venth on D natural, ſee Plate XVI, No. 3. From this chord we may immediately proceed 144 
to E flat, C itſelf, A, and F ſharp, major and minor; ſee Plate XVI, No. 4, a, b, c, d: b 41 

Of the above Examples it mult be further obſerved: firſt, that each of them may begin « (WW 
in C minor as well as Cmajor, without any other alteration in the chords, or progreſhons ; 
and ſecondly : that the ſame three chords of the diminiſhed ſeventh may alſo immediately 
appear and proceed as above, after the chord of the ſeventh and its inverſions, or after any 
accidental chord on C; which will want no example. And it alſo will be underſtood with- * 
but any further explarution, that all the above progreſlions ſrom C, may be tranſpoſed on 

any other key. If two or more chords of the diminiſhed ſeventh or its inverſions imme- 


x Lo dutely | 


monic change at all; and in ſome others it produces one, two, or three enharmonic chan 
' according to the diſtance of relation between the former key, and that to which the modu · 
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diatelly fucceed each other, every ſuch progreſſion includes an abrupt modulation of the 
above kind, 


But though I have ſaid above, that enharmonic changes have. their ſeat i in the chord of. 


the diminiſhed ſeventh, yet it does not follow, that every chord of the diminiſhed ſeventh 
or its inverſion produces an enharmonic change, For in ſome caſes it produces no enhar. 


lation proceeds; as will more fully appear from the following examples: 

At Plate XVI, No. 5, ſee a ſhort harmomous paſſage, which I will ſuppoſe to be the ſub. 
ject, or beginning, of a piece or fancy. If that example has been prolonged by {ome more 
bars, to a muſical period, and repeated according to the rules of imitation, in natural mo. 


dulation firſt, it may afterwards produce abrupt modulations by enharmonic changes, as at 


Plate XVI, No. 6, 7, 8. 

In the firſt bar of each of theſe three examples the chord of the ee ſeventh is 
impreſſed on the ear as chord of the fifth and ſixth, and a digreſſion to the fourth of the key 
is expected; but in the ſecond bar, the enharmonic change takes place. For at No. 6, the 
D flat at a, is rendered C ſharp as b, and now the modulation muſt go another way. At 
No. 7, there is a double enharmonic change, for the D flat and B flat in the chord of the 
diminiſhed ſeventh at a, are rendered C ſharp and A ſharp at b, for which reaſon the 


modulation muſt go ſtill another way. At No. 8, there is a triple enharmonic change, for 


all three notes of the chord of the diminiſhed ſeventh at a, are treated like thoſe at b, which 
makes the modulation go the third way. | 


The above may be ſufficient to give the reader a proper idea of enharmonic changes, a 


the application of it may eaſily be made to other caſes. | 


$ 15. In the laſt four {Fs I have ſhewn how abrupt modulations can be effected in thoſe 
places where they are proper to be introduced. But as not every piece nor much leſs 
every part of a piece or fancy is calculated for abrupt modulations; and as introducing 


them without proper diſcretion, taſte, and judgment, is more torturing the ear than pro. 


ducing good effect: I now recommend to the diligent reader the ſtudy of the compoſitions 


ol ſtrict authors, for the purpoſe of learning to judge of the circumſtances, under Wa the 


one or other ſort of modulation has a better effect than the other. 


— 


CHAPTER XI. OF TIME. 


$ 1, Ac. harmony ad melody remains without Re if it is not broinght into 
certain characteriſtic movements, equal timed meaſures, and equal proportioned rhythms. The 
two former of theſe objects, (movement and meaſure) as they both may be comprehended 
under the denomination of time, I ſhall explain in the preſent chapter; and the latter, 
(chythm) I ſhall 8e 1 its on chapter aſterwards. 


1. of 


. 
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82. In ines to movement, there mult be diſtinguiſhed: firſt its general charadier and 
ſecondly the eee characteriſtics of every ſort of movement. 


83. According fo its general character, the movement of: a muſical piece can be either 


foro, moderate, or quick, But it is not ſufficient to know and obſerve theſe three chief gra- 
dations of movement; the greateſt attention alſo mult be paid to the true degree of ſlow- 
neſs, moderation, or quickneſs, in which the piece ſhall be performed, as a little more or 
Jeſs on either fide often makes a great difference in the effect. It is therefore neceſſary to 
expreſs the true movement of the piece at the beginning of the ſame, as diſtin& as poſlible. 
This hitherto has been moſt generally done in words of the 7talian language, which cuſtom 
ſhould be preſerved in all thoſe compoſitions which are likely to be introduced in different 


countries, as in that language they are at . ſtill more generally known than in 


any other. | 
The moſt uſual terms of which, with their tranſlation, are as follows: 
Adagiſſimo, Larghnſſimo, Lentiff mo, (ſuperlatives of Adagio, Largo, Lento,)—as flow as 
* poſſible. Adagio molto, very flow. (N. B. molto-much.) 
Largo ſlow and heavy. ; e 
Adagio ſlow and tenderly. 
Lento—flow, rather leſs than largo and adagio. 


Grave—gravely. N. B. when by itſelf, it generally denotes the oppoſite of alla breve, 


viz: every note as ſlow again as uſual; but added to another term of movement, 


it only denotes the ſtyle of that movement. 

Poco largo, poco Adagio, poco Lento—(poco-a little leſs ſlow than largo, adagio, or lento. 
Maeſto - majeſtic, confequently rather flow. 

Andante—a little flow, or by gentle ſteps, as in walking. 
Andante molto much andante, conſequently ſomething flower than andante. 

Poco Andante—a little andante, conſequently not quite ſo ſlow as andante. 
Andantino—(diminutive of andante)—a light fort of andante. 

Andante con moto—(con moto-with movement, ) or with a little more ſpeed than andante. 
Commodo—commodious, or with eaſe. 

Tempo giuſlo—in juſt time, or between faſt and ſlow. 

Moderaio—moderately ; rather tending to the following than to the preceding claſs. 
Pocy moderato—a little moderate—rather livelier than moderato. 
Allegreito—(diminutive of allegro) a little ſprightly. 

Poco Allegro, or Allegro moderato—a little or moderately allegro. 
Poco Vivace—a little lively 

Allegro—ſprightly ; ſomething quick. 

Vivace—lvely ; ſomething quick. 

Veloce ſwiftly; light and quick; with velocity. 

Spiritgſo, or con Spirito ſpirited; quick. 

Allegro con Spirito - ſpirited allegro. 

Allegro aſſai, or Allegro molto—quicker than 3 near preſto, 
Allegriſſimo—{(ſuperlative of allegro) as ſprightly as poſſible. 
Preſto very quick. Poco Preſto—a little quick. 

Preflo aſſai; Preſto molto ; or Preſtiſſimo as quick as poſſible. 
. | 7 
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To the above may be added: Alla breve—with ſhortened notes; of every note as faſt 
again as otherwiſe; and grave, with a grave expreſſion ; or every note as flow again az 
otherwiſe. | 

When the piece is compoſed in the movement of ſome nattonal or characteriſtit dance, 
which may be ſuppoſed to be e known; it is the cuſtom to expreſs the name of 
that dance only, viz: 

1 empo di Menuetto, Tempo di.Gavotta, &c: N 

But if ſuch pieces ſhall be performed quicker or ſlower than uſual, it ought to be ex. 
preſſed by ſome of the above terms; as otherwiſe the performer can not guels the intended 
movement. 

The above may be ſuſſicient, concerning the i ignature of the movement of a muſical piece, 
and more terms for that purpoſe may be learned from a mufical dictionary, orthe com- 


* 


poſitions of the belt authors. 7 3 Ge 


$ 4- But though the movement of a piece be ever ſo diſtinctly expreſſed by ſome d 
the above or any other terms, yet it is generally the caſe, that a perſon of a lively diſpoſi- 
tion takes every movement quicker than one of a contrary diſpoſition, and that hardly two 
in ten will take one and the ſame movement in an equal degree of quickneſs. This be 
ing ſtill a great imperfection in the ſignature of muſical movements; ſeveral muſical 
writers have thought it neceſſary, that a certain fixed time be adopted either for all, or 
at leaſt ſor the principal muſical movements. And ſuch a thing would be very caſy by the 
uſe of an inſtrument called a Chronometer, which is ſold by the mathematigal Inſtrument 
makers. 

Ihe ſaid inſtrument is a bendulum, made of a narrow lace or tape of a ba which 
cannot ſtretch, and a round ball, of braſs or any other material fixed to the end of it. On 
the ſaid tape are marked the numbers of courſes and recourſes the inſtrument will make in a 


minute if it is held at that mark, ſo that if it is held at the number 60, it will make thirty 


courſes and thirty recourſes in a minute; and the ſame with greater or leſſer number. 

The utility of that inſtrument for the purpoſe in queſtion is obvious, But it is impoſſible 
to fix a certain time for any fort of movements in general, as authors differ no Jeſs in their 
movements than performers ; and the only guide to the true movement of a compolition 
hitherto is, an acquaintance with the manner and intention of the author. 

The beſt thing therefore which can be done at preſent is: that an author who fears his 
piece may be miſrepreſented by a wrong movement, adds to the uſual terms of the move- 
ment how many bars he requires to make a minute, as in that caſe the time can caſily be 
aſcertained by a chronometer of the above deſcription, which in caſe of necelſity every 
perſon may eaſily make for himſelf. 

An author who is particular in his movements conſequently may expreſs them over his 
pieces in the following manner : 


Adagio ( . Bars in a minute.) 
Andante (.. . Bars in a minute.) 
Menuetto . Bars in a minute.) 


However as too ck reſtriction of that ſort alſo would have its inconveniences for à 
performer, an author will do beſt, to ſign the movements ol his pieces in the uſual way, as 
long as he has no particular purpoſes to be aniwered by an exact degree of quickneſs or 
ſlowneſs, which he fears the generality of players might miſs ; but in all extraordinary caſcs, 
to expreſs the number of bars which {hall make a minute, as above. 


I $ 5. In 


D a a 


CHAP. XI. ; 


$ 4. In regard to the particular charafteriſtics of every movement, it muſt be obſerved * 
that one and the ſame movement becomes expreſſive of different or 3 oppoſite paſſions, 


by the ſort of notes of which it is compoſed. 
1 * Plate XVI, No. q, a, b, c, d, e, f, g. All theſe examples are in the ſame meaſure 


of three crotchets in a bar, as well as in the ſame movement; and yet every one of them has 
a character different from the reſt, ſo that if a piece was to begin with the one, and continue 
in the ſame ſort of notes, it muſt produce an effect quite different from one which begins and 
continues with any of the others. 


This alſo 1s a ou object in compoſition, which muſt not be diſregarded. 


14 f, Meaſure. 


$ 6. I now proeced to the conſideration of time in regard to equal timed-meaſure, 
which is: a regular progreſſion by equal ſteps, or by equal ſpaces of lime expreſſed by 
down ſtrokes called bars. As a true idea of muſical meaſure is one of the firit requiſites for a 


compoſer, I ſhall endeavour to explain it as clearly as poſſible, for the ſake of preventing 
thoſe miſtakes which are frequently met with, reſpecting the ſame. 


C7. The meaſures uſeful in muſic are: 

1, that of two equal times in a bar, 

2, that of three equal times in a bar, 

2, that of four equal times in a bar. 

N. B. The firſt and third generally are called common time, and the ſecond triple time. 
Of ſome extraordinary meaſures {ce 8 12. 


Every ſort of the above meaſures can be uſed either as jimple or as compound. The 
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former are thoſe meaſures in which every bar is but one ſtep of the progreſſion, (though it 


conſiſt of two, three, or four times); and the latter, thoſe in which every bar is two fleps 
of the JE or in which every bar * of two ſimple meaſures; 


A, OF SIMPLE MEASURE; 


88. e in reality it would be ſufficient to ah but one ſort of notes for each of the 
above three ſimple meaſures ; i. e. but one ſort of two, one of three, and one of four equal 
times in a bar, if the nature of the, movement was properly expreſſed at the beginning of 
the piece; yet cuſtom has made us imagine and perform one ſort of notes different from 


the other, viz: two quick minims different from two ſlow crotchets, and quite different from 
two very ſlow quavers, though all theſe three ſorts of notes ſhall laſt one exactly as long as 


the others; and this 1s the reaſon why there are more than one ſort of notes uſed for the 
principal times of ſimple as well as coùhmpound meaſure. 

The ſimple meaſures of two times in a bar, with their proper ſignatures are as follows: 

a that of twe fembreves in a bar. Its proper ſignature is +, but a 2 alone or a C with two 
down ſtrokes through it, alſo is found as its ſignature, in compoſitions. 
10, a. 
preſſed, it requires a quick heavy movement; 
poſition. 

b, that of two minims in a bar. Its proper ſignature is , but a C with one down ſtroke 
through it alſo is uſed for its ſignature. See Plate XVI, No. 10, b. It is commonly called 
allabreve, and ik no particular movement is expreſſed it alſo requires a quick and manly 


U movement ; 


, 


See Plate XVI, No. 
It commonly is called the great allabreve, and if no particular movement is ex- 


but it is no more uſed in modern com- 
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movement; but it is a miſtake that all meaſures with the ſignature in queſtion muſt be per. 
formed faſt, as it is uſed alſo for hymns, which ſhould be ſung quite ſlow. | 
c, that of two crotchets is a bar. Its ſignature is 3, and its movement, though 1 it be flow, 
is not ſo heavy as that of the two former miu. See Plate XVI, No. 10, c. 
d, that of two guavers in a bar. Its ſignature is 3j, and its movement different from the 
former in greater lightneſs only. But it is Ado uid. ' See Plate XVI, No. 10, d. 
In every one of the above meaſures the firſt part of the bar is accented, and the ſecond 
unaccented: If one or both of theſe parts are divided into, two, three, or four notes, the 
firſt note of every ſuch diviſion alſo is accented a little; but not ſo much as to alter the 


above nature of tlie meaſure. 


Y 9. Simple meaſures of three equal times in a bar, with their proper ſignatures, are as 


follows: 

a, that of three ſemibreves in a bar. Its ſignature i is 2, and its character much like that 
of great allabreve ; but it is ſeldom found in compoſition. See Plate XVI, No. 11, a. 

b, that of three minims in a bar. Its ſignature is 5, and its character ſimilar. to that of 
common allabreve. See No. 11, b. But it muſt be obſerved, that this meaſure may be uſed 
in quite ſlow movements, as well as the ſaid poorly — 

c, that of three crotchets in a bar. Its. n is 2, and its. movement. is lighter than 


that of the former meaſure. See No. 11, c: 


d, that of three ' qtavers in a bar. Its lignature 1 is 2, and its movement is quite light. See 
No. 11, d. 

In all the above meaſures of three equal times in a bar, the fr note is the accented; 
and the two other notes the unaccented ones. If any one of them is divided, the firſt 
note of every diviſion alſo is accented a little, but not ſo much as to obſcure the ſaid chief 
accent. | 


§ 10. Simple meaſures of four equal times in a bar, with their proper lignatures, are as 
follows : 

a, that of four ſemibreves in a bar. Its ſignature is 4, or 4. But as it is too difficult to 
read when divided into ſmaller parts, it is no more uſed in modern compoſition. 

b, that of four minims in a bar. Its proper ſignature is 4, but ſometimes it alſo is found 
ſigned with a whole circle or O. Its movement is generally ſlow and heavy. See Plate 


XVI, No. 12, a. As in the diviſions of its four parts it alſo becomes difficult to read, that 
of four crotchets is generally uſed inſtead of it, with the word grave at the beginning; to 


 ſhew that every crotchet ſhould be expreſſed flow and heavy like a minim. 
c, that of four crotchets in a bar. Its beſt ſignature is ?, to diſtinguiſh it from that of 
2, which when divided, alſo makes four crotchets; but in general it is ſigned with a C 
without a down ſtroke in it. See Plate XVI, No. 12, b. Its movement is faſt or ſlow, ac- 
cording to circumſtances, nnd it requires a moderate Nen in the performance. 
d, that of four quavers in a bar. Its beſt ſignature is 3, to diſtinguiſh it from that of 2 I 
which in its diviſion alſo makes four quavers. See No. 12, c. Its movement is much 
lighter than that of four crotchets. 
e, that of four ſemiquavers in a bar, in which Couperin is ſaid to have written ſome 
piece. Its ſignature is 5. See No: 12, d. 
All theſe meaſures of four equal times in a bar, are accented on the firſt note of the bar 


only, being the firſt of every four times; and thereby become materially different from 


meaſures of {wo limes, in which the firſt half of * bar is accented. This diſtinction 


e 


muſt 


- ee. 


muſt be well attended to, as hitherto it is "found too frequently negleaed in compoſition. ill 
if in theſe meaſures of four times ſome of the notes are divided into ſmaller ones, the "ys 
ſirſt note of every diviſion is accented a little, but not ſo much as to obſcure the chief | 1 
impreſſion of the meaſure. | . 

That all the above meaſures of two, three, and four eſſential parts, may alſo begin with | 
any other part or ſubdiviſion of the bar, and need not always to begin with the full bar, : 
will want no demonſtration, as it — from almoſt every good compoſition. 


$11. When in the above three ſorts of ſimple meaſure every eſſential time of the bar 
is tripled, ſo, that its triplets are regarded as eſſential times of the meaſure, there ariſe Il 
three ſorts of ſimple meaſures, which generally are called tripled common time, and tripled 
triple time. They are as follows: 4 I 
1. Thoſe which ariſe from two eſſential times in a bar, viz : a | 0 
a, that ariſing from 3 2 being tripled ; ſee Plate XVI, No. 13, a; 1 
b, . 25 e 8 8 b; 3 e 0 [| 


C, | 55 ry TY — c; . 5 1 
. Thoſe which ariſe from three eſſential times in a bar, viz: p | lt | 
a, that ariſing from 4, being tripled 3 $; this is ſeldom uſed. li 
b, —— z, ; fee Plate XVI, No. 14, a 11 
©, by 85 2 b. (N. B. over to Pl. XVII.) | Wil 


Thoſe which ariſe from four eſſential times in a bar, viz : | | 
a, that ariſing from £, being — 5 2 7 '2; which is not in uſe. | | 
b, y ; ſee Plate XVII, No. 1, 8; ; | 
Cy, — 87 ++; a 5 b. | | 
N. B. Theſe laſt meaſures ( and 4+) muſt be well diſtinguiſhed from the ſame ap- 
parent meaſures in compound 3 of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. | 
In all the above three ſorts of tripled meaſures, the triplets are very different from | 
thoſe triplets, or trioles, which arife only from the occaſional diviſion of the three original 14 
| 


imple meaſures mentioned in 8 8; 9, and 10. For in theſe efſential triplets, the two latter Ih 
of every three notes are alſo to be performed like eſſential notes; and in occafional ones, lj 
the two latter of every three notes are only expreſſed like tranſient figurations. The ſaid | 
diſtinction between eſſential and occaſional triplets is expreſsly pointed out by Handel, in | 
two of the variations of an air, ſee his Pieces pour le Clauecin, Liv. 1, P. 58, where at No. 3, Wt. 
the ſignature of the treble, is 5+, and that of the baſs C; and at No. 4, page 59, the ſame Wil f 
hgnatures are inverted. _ 

That every ſort of the meaſures in the preſent $, may alſo begin with any other time, or vhs 4 l 
ſubdiviſion of the bar as well, as be brought into notes of unequal length, will want no 14 
demonſtration. | | | Wk 


$ 12. Before I quit the object of ſimple meaſures, I ſhall firſt ſay a few words reſpecting 4 
thoſe extraordinary ſimple meaſures, mentioned in & 7, under the three principal ones. 14 
The firſt is that ſimple meaſure, which conſiſts but of one note or time in every bar. But Wi 
it is ſeldom uſed, except for examples in treatiſes, as every note in it has an equal accent, 1 


9 5 
If 15 
1 | 
0 It . 
1 


| 

and conſequently it contains no rythmical variety. 1 
Its ſignature, when it ſhall confiſt of one ſemibreve i in a bar is: I, or C, ſee Plate XVII, | 
W N 11 
Other ſorts of this . ſuch as that of one minim or one crotchet in a bar are not 1 | 
in uſe. — "BA 
; | | N 
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If the one note of this meaſure is divided into two, three, or four equal parts, it remaing 
no. more a meaſure of one fime, but becomes one of the three principal meaſures treateg 


on before. | 25 


A ſecond extraordinary ſimple meaſure is that of five equal times in a bar. 

It may conſiſt of five crotchets, five quavers, or five Jemiqua; vers ; and its ſignature the 
is C, 5, and 5 Ts. But it is not uſed in compoſition, except now and then for curioſity's ſake; 
as a whole piece by meaſures of five times is not comprehenſible and agreeble enough, to 


afford a long and continual ſatisfaction or entertainment to the hearer. 


An imitation of this meaſure are harpeggios, or breakings of chords in froe equal notes, ſuch 


as at Plate XVII, No. 3, which for variety's ſake ſometimes are very good. 
The third and laſt ſort of extraordinary {imple meaſures is that, of fax equal times in a 
bar. It may conſiſt of ſix crotchets, quavers, or ſemiquavers, and the firſt of ſuch fix times, 


or notes only, is accented. It conſequently is very different from thoſe: meaſures, of ſix | 
crotchets, ſix quavers, Or fix ſemiquavers in a bar, which have appeared under No, 1, 
§ 11. But as it is not ealy, to liſten for any length of time, at ſo long a {cries ol notes, this 


meaſure alſo 1s not in uſe. 


5 | B. OF COMPOUXD MEASURE, 
5 w 


$ 13. Compound meaſure, according to its deſinition in & 7, is that, in which every 


bar conſiſts of two ſteps of the progreſſion, or of two ſimple meaſures. It can be diſtinguiſhed 
from ſimple meaſure of an equal ſort and number of notes, by two particulars, viz; by the 


accent and by the conclufion. 

In regard to the accent, I have ſaid before, that a bar of ſimple meaſure has but one prin- 
cipal accent, which is on the firſt eſſential time of the meaſure ; but it .muſt be obſerved, 
that in compound meaſure, every bar has two principal accents, a chief one on the firlt, and 
an inferior one on the ſecond half of the meaſure. By theſe two accents, a bar of compound 
meaſure of four times, becomes very different from a bar of fmple meaſure of four times. 


And though it ſeems, that a compound meaſure of four times in a bar, (I will ſay of four 


crotchets,) is quite equal to a ſimple meaſure of two times divided into four (I will ſay of 
two minims divided into four crotchets) :. yet it muſt be conſidered, that the former may be 
divided into {ſmaller notes than the latter, and that conſequently the one alſo is different 
from the other in that reſpect. - 


In regard to the concluſion, as ſecond mark of diſtinction between fi imple and compound | 


meaſure, it mult be obſerved: that in ſimple meaſure, a final cadence is made on the firſt 


half of the bar, and may if required laſt through the whole bar; but that in compound 


meaſure it muſt be made on the fecond half of the bar, and can laſt no longer than the laſt 
half of a bar. That ſuſpenſions in the final chord of a cadence make no difference in what 


have ſaid juſt now, follows from the nature of ſuſpenſions, which I have explained in 


Chapter VII, S 3, ſeq. " 


After the above explanation, the diligent reader will be able to judge, not only whether 
a piece already compoſed ſtands in ſimple or compound meaſure, but alſo in which of both 
meaſures a piece which A, be compoſed ought to ſtand, Particularly when words are to be 
ſet to muſic, in which one foot of the verſe will not properly admit of the ſame accent as 


the other. I therefore now proceed to the explanation of the different forts of compound 
meaſure which are uſeful in compoſition, | 


& 14 The 
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14. The compound meaſures uſeful j in compoſition, are as follows: 
1, Thoſe of twice two equal times, vz: | 
a, that of twice 5, being 2, or tripled ; | _ . 
b, oy L- r eats 75 - . TT 5 | . 
8 CO To» 32. | ' . | 
2, Thofe of twice * ig 0 parts, viz. | 5 we 
a, that of twice 3, being 4, or tripled ; 


| 8 ? 
b, ” IL l 6, In 35 ; 
C, — — le g 8 32 · 


3, Thoſe of twice 1 equal 2 F 
a, chat of twice #, being "3 or tripled 34 ; 
| b, | T7 th | 34 5 . 
It would be very well if compound meaſures were diſtinguiſhed from _— ones, hi a 
particular ſignature, that is to ſay compound + from ſimple 4, compound £ from ſimple g, 
which eaſily might be done, by ſeparating the numerator and denominator of their 2 
ture by two ſtrokes, inſtead of one, or by ſome other mark of diſtinction. 
Though all the above compound meaſures have perhaps never been uſed in compoſition, 
yet moſt of them are found in the works of Sebaſtian and Emanuel Bach, Couperin, 
Handel, and other great compoſers; and even double compound meaſures have now and then 
been introduced, of which ed a points out an example in Handel's Suites Poor le 
Clavecin, being a Gique ſigned there 23, but conſiſting in reality of double compound , as 
appears from the concluſion, which i is on the laſt three times of the meaſure. Sce Plate 
XVII, No. 4. | | 


CHAPTER XII. OF RHYTHM. 


\ 1. | By Rhythm, 1 EY that periodical order 1n a compoſition, which is equal to 
what is called number in proſe, or metre in poetry. 


§ 2. The greateſt muſical writers maintain, and it is founded on reaſon a; well as 
proved by experience that the principal beauties of a compoſi tion depend on its Rhythm. For 
though it is true, that a ſeries of muſical ſounds may contain in itſelf, without the concur- 
rence of rhythm, ſome general beauties and characteriſtics, in the ſame manner as human 
motions may appear either graceful or mournful, ſpirited or fearful, &c. without being 
regulated after a rhythmical order: yet no harmony or melody can be expreſſive of diſtinct 
paſſions or actions, without rhythmical regularity ; in the ſame manner as a perſon cannot 
be ſaid marching a dead march, or military march, or dancing a ſaraband, minuet, gavotte, 
or hornprpe, &c. without obſerving the en motion required for every ſuch ſort of 
march or dance. 

The rhythmical beauties of a muſical piece therefore, are quite independant of thoſe, 
which ariſe from the nature of its ſounds; but nevertheleſs its rhythm and nature of ſounds 
: x | may 


CHAP, Xu. 


may either ſupport or- contradis each other. To form an idea of which, I ſhall firſt con. 
ſider what belongs to rhythm, with regard to ſounds indifferent in Were and alter 
Wards make the N of -it to muſical, ſounds. 58 
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1. 07 Rhythm, with regard. to Sounds i mm different i in themſelves 7 


& « g. By foritnds indifferent in thetnfclves'I ed Founds in which there is ESR 
harmony nor melody ; ſuch as are produced by. TAG nn IT” on a dry 
| m, 
\ OTE with the feet; Ke: | 


| $ 5. When we hear a ſeries of irregular ſtrokes on a drum, we find in it no other | 
character than the eaſe or anxiety, lightneſs or heavineſs, continuance of the ſame fort of 
| irregularity or irregular changes, which 4s heard in them; and conſequentiy we obſerve 
5 in ſuch ſounds nothing particular to attract or entertain our attention, becauſe 

5 contain no certain fixed character, no regular order, nc _— The . it is with any 

| | other ſort of ſounds indifferent in themſelves. 


| $ 5. But as ſoon as we e hear the ſaid irregular ſucceſſion of ſounds, turn into a ſeries of 
| equally ſtrong and. equal-timed ſtrokes, we find in them ſomething to attract our attentioh, 
becauſe we perceive in them what is called fimple regularity, as the foundation of rhyth- 
mical order. 

This ſimple regularity already may be expreſſive of a good number of general charac- 
42 ters. For it may not only proceed in any degree of quickneſs or ſlowneſs from the ruffle 

= to minute ſtrokes; but alſo in any degree of loudneſs or ſoftneſs, by one drum only or by 

1 any number of drums at once; and likewiſe with free or muffled ſounds: and in every 

ſuch poſſible variety the progreſſion is eie of a n general character, different 
from that of any other progreſſion. 

But nevertheleſs the ſaid ſimple regularity i is not INES to entertain our attention 
for any length of time; and it becomes even very tireſome, if we will or muſt pay a long 
E and cloſe attention to it. This may be proved by counting every ſtroke in ſome of the 
N above: mentioned progreſſions, or every ſtep in walking, or any other ſimilar ſimple regu- 
0 | larity. The reaſon of which is, becauſe it contains no regular urch. or nothing for our 
| attention to ſupport itſelf by, and to reſt upon. 


. ugs r «4A mule. _——W 1 


f 

| 8 6. The beginning of regular variety in a ſeries of equal-timed ſounds now. is : when 
| every ſecond, or third, or fourth ſound of the progreſſion is accented, ſo that it becomes a 
| regular progrefſion by two, or three, or any greater number of equal-timed ſounds. This 
accent, produces in the ſaid progreſſion, what in the laſt chapter I have called meaſure, a 
1 the beginning of rhythmical order, or ſimple rhythm. It not only admits of all the varieties 
mentioned in the laſt & under ſimple regularity, but alſo thoſe, ariſing from all ſorts of 
fimple and compound meaſure, explained in the laſt chapter, with. all the varieties again 
ariſing, when the two, three, or four principal times of the meaſure are divided and ſub- 
| divided into equal or unequal notes, or when ſome parts of the meaſure are filled up 
| with reſts only; as has been exemplified at Plate XVI, No. 9, a, b, c, d, e, f, 

| This kmple rhythm, or meaſure, therefore 1s already calculated to attract, d for ſome 
time to entertain our attention, becauſe it contains the firſt degree of regular variety, which 
begins to ſerve our attention for ſome ſupport. It is ſo agreeable and natural to human 
nature, that many or perhaps moſt mechanical works and other actions are performed = 
"m_—_ 
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regulated according to it. kor ſmiths generally hammer in a certain ſort of meaſure. 
Thraſhers in ſome countries thrafh by meaſures of two, three, four, or more equal ſtrokes ; 


and all forts of fatiguing works ſeem to be facilitated by. a fort of rhythmical order, in 
which they are done, as liſtening to that order prevents the labourer from paying attention 
to his fatigue. — 

Simple rhythm conſequently i is calculated, not only to expreſs general characters, like ſim- 
ple regularity, but alſo particular characters or actions; ſuch as the trotting or galloping of 
a horſe; all ſorts of works that are performed after a ſort of rhythmical meaſure ; and all 
forts of motions or actions which may be imagined' under ſuch a regular meaſure, And 
all the ſaid characters or actions it can expreſs with ſounds indifferent in themſelves. 


97. But ſtill ſimple rhythm is not ſuſſicient to expreſy thoſe regular changes which 
are required in a regular variety, if it ſhall become expreſſive of particular paſſions, in a 
certain character; as it ſtill proceeds in one uniform ſtrain, without regard to the number 
of meaſures 1n that progreſſion. The ſaid regular changes therefore mult be produced 
by compound rhythm, which is the connecting of two, three, "Ry or more meaſures, into 
a rhythmacal Period. 

The very great number of changes and varieties which lie in . rhythm, may 

concluded from its nature; for it not only includes all thoſe varieties, mentioned be- 

ore under ſimple regularity, and meaſure, but alſo multiplies them in geometrical pro- 
reſſion. 
- See a rhythmical period for a drum only; at Plate XVII, No. 5. In the three firſt notes this 
example contains the ſimple regularity, on which it is founded; every bar alſo ſhews its 
ſimple rhythm, or meaſure; and the whole forms a rhythmical period, of twice Fs or 


eight bars. 


This period 1s compoſed of ſeveral ſorts. of movements, each of which 1 may alſo form 
a period by itſelf, as at No. 6, 7, 8,9; or other ſorts of notes may be uſed in one and 
the ſame period, as at No. 10, 11, 12. But theſe eight examples of one and the ſame period 
in different ſorts of notes may be ſufficient to ſhew how many varieties there lie in the 
rhythm in queſtion, even with ſounds indifferent in themſelves; as they all ſtand only in 
the one meaſure of two equal times, and may be varied by all other ſorts of meafures, ter 
in all forts of other notes. Of the ſubdivifions of this ſort of rhythm, beſides that in 
meaſures, I ſhall Re hereafter. 


$8. From the above compound rhythm, there now ariſes double compound rhythm, 
when two or more periods are united into*a ſection, or principal part of a piece. And 
two or more ſections united, create triple compound rhythm, or a whole piece. Of the di- 


viſions and ſubdiviſions of theſe ſorts of rhythm I alſo ſhall ſpeak hereafter. (See 14.) 


LEY 


II. Of Rhythm, with regard to muſical Sounds. | 


$9. Though any fort of ſounds in the world may be of ſome uſe in muſic, and ſerve 
for ſome particular purpoſe, yet by muſical ſounds I here underſtand thoſe ſounds, in 
which there is either melody alone, or both harmony and melody. 

To give the reader as clear an idea as poſſible of rhythm in muſical ſounds, I now al 


eompare it, as nnd e, to metre in poetry, 


um 


. A. 


, 
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$ 10. A ſeries of mulſcal funds in unrhythmical ſucceſſion, may be compared to. .commgn 
proſe in a language. But though it is true, that there may lie ſome general character in this 
fort of ſounds, and that ſome agreeable varieties may be produced, by the different. changes 
of their harmonies, melodies, movements, increaſing or decreaſing ſtrength, &c. yet they 


are wanting that adyantage of a language, to convey to our ears a diſtinct meaning in 


every word; and conſequently are not by far ſo uſeful in n mufic, as common proſe is ina 


language. 


If therefore muſical ſounds ſhall become expreſſive of a certain diſtinct general cha- 


racter as well, as of all the different paſſions and evolutions which can take Place under 


that general character, they muſt be brought into a certain rhythmical order, in the ſang 
manner as words are brought into a certain poetical metre. 


& 11. The firſt degree of the ſaid rhythmical order is, femple rhythm, or ,meaſure, ay 


explained in the laſt Chapter, and as mentioned in $ 6, of the preſent Chapter. 


— 


Every bar of ſimple meaſure, is ſimilar to t in poetry; and every bar of compound 


meaſure, to two feet in poetry, of which the ſecond ſhall be leſs accented than. the firſt. 
But a muſical meaſure and a metrical foot are in one reſpe& different from each other, 
which is: that the former can be divided and ſubdiyided into any ſort of times or notes 
practicable, when, the latter always remains hmited to the quantity of ſyllables lixgd 
1" Þ 


Simple rhythm of muſical ſounds has that advantage. over ſimple rhythm of ſounds 


indifferent in themſelves, that even in the longeſt piece, every bar or meaſure almoſt can 


be different from the other in harmony and melody, and yet the diviſion and ſubdiviſion 


of the meaſures may be quite alike. The above I hope will be plain enough and want 


no example. 


$ 12. The ſecond degree in the rhythmical order of muſical ſounds, is that of compound 
rhythm, or periods, as explained in & 7; and a period of the ſounds in queſtion has the 
advantage before that of ſounds indifferent in themſelves, that it ends with a harmonious 
and melodious cadence. | 7 15 +4 

This ſort of rhythm is ſimilar to a verſe in poetry. As now a verſe. conſiſts at leaſt of 
two lines, which make a me, and each line may, beſides its diviſion into feet, alſo con- 
tain a ce/ure, which divides. the verſe into four parts; a muſical period likewiſe can be 
divided into two, three or four ſtrains, beſides its diviſions into meaſures. 

The difference between a period and a mere train, is their cadence. 

The former ought to end with a more concluſive cadence than the latter; but a verſed 


final cadence in its compleat form, ſhould only be made at the concluſion of thoſe periods, 


which end a ſection, (ſee 8 13,) and an imperfect, or interrupted, or inverted herfect cadence, 


are ſufficient for the concluſion of thoſe periods, which do not end a ſection. The latter 


therefore, ( ſtrains,) ought only to be ended with an imperfect, or medial cadence, or with 
ſuch an inverſion of the different ſorts of cadences as is leaſt ſatisfactory ; and though ſome- 


times a mere ſtrain may end with a perfect cadence, yet that muſt be under ſuch circum- 


ſtances, as not to be like a full concluſion, of which I ſhall give an Funde hereafter, (ice 
Plate XVII, No. 13, at a.) 


Now it mult be obſeryed, that in poctry, a verſe conſiſts not only of lines with their 


cæſures, and feet with their ſyllables ; but alſo of words, each of which either ends with 


one of the above diviſions, or again makes a ſort of ending in itſelf. In the fame manner 


a mulical 285 may ve divided, not only into {trains and meaſures as above, but every 


grain 
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ſtrain may alſo contain ſeveral ſubdiviſfions or c ſures, which conſiſt, either in mere melo- - | 
dious clauſes in one or two parts, without a cadence in the others; or in. reſts; or in the 1 | 
progreſſion from one concord to another, when the fundamental baſs aſcends or deſcends a 
third, &c. All of which will more fully appear from the following examples: | 

1. At Plate XVII, No. 1g, fee a period, which is the beginning of a prelude by Sebaſtian | | 
Bach. As this period does not end a ſection of the piece, 1t could according to what I have | 
ſaid before (in this $) not end with a compleat final cadence; and therefore ends with an | N 
inverſion of the ſame. It conſiſts of twoſrains; tlie firſt ends at a, with a perfect cadence 
which in that place does not ſerve ſor a concluſion, but only to determine the key and = 
mode; and the ſecond ends with the period, at b. Each of theſe ſtrains alſo conſiſts of two | 
ceſures, which are molt perceptible in the treble and alto, and end at c, d, e, and f. | | 

2. At Plate XVII, No. 14, ſee another period, being that which concludes the firſt 2 A 
or principal part of the above prelude, and therefore ends with a perfect final cadence. It g | 
alſo conſiſts of two rains, which end at d, and f, and is remarkable for the variety of | [ 
cafures it contains in each ſtrain. For in the treble, the firſt ſtrain has four cæſures, which . 
end at a, b, c, and d; but the ſecond {train has only two cæſures in the treble, at e, and | l 
, of which that at e, is the leaſt perceptible. | | | 

The alto only begins with one ſhort ſain at the end, from e, to f. The tenor has four 4 
cæſures, at g, h, i, and k; and in the baſs there is the ſame number of cæſures at l, m, n, 
and o. 

This example alſo ſne ws, his the cæſures in a period or ſtrain may begin and end in 

one part differently from the other; as thoſe in the treble are different from thoſe in the 
tenor and baſs, and ſo vice verſa, 
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91g. The third degree in the rhythmical order of muſical ſounds, is that of double 

compound rhythm, or ſections, as mentioned in & 8; and a rhythmical ſection, 1s ſimilar to a 
ſirophe in poetry. | 

As a ſtrophe may conſiſt of a compound metre, by which 1t 1s divided into two or more 

parts, beſides its diviſion into verſes: a muſical ſection alſo may conſiſt of ſubſeftons. 

Theſe are ſuch parts of a ſection, where a period ends with a digreſſion, or other ſort of 

concluſion ; ſuch as in the firſt part of a ſonata, where the {ſubject has been given out once, 

and ſhall begin a ſecond time, or in other fimilar caſes. 

That a ſection may end with a final cadence, we have already ſeen in the laſt $; but it 
muſt be obſerved, that no ſubſection properly can end with ſo compleat and formal a cadence 
as the whole ſection; or elſe it would cut off the connection in the piece, and leave the 14 
whole no more to be felt as one and the ſame ſection. : | 

$ 14. From double compound, there at laſt ariſes triple compound rhythm, when two or 
more ſections form a whole piece, as mentioned in F 8. A muſical piece which conſiſts of 
two or more ſections, is ſimilar to a poem which conſiſts of two or more ſtrophes; and this | | 
will appear moſt in the different characteriſtic tunes for dances, ſuch as minuets, gavottas, | 
giques, ſarabands, &c. But when in any piece the one part or ſection is longer than the 
other, it is ſimilar to a poem in which two ſtrophes of different length follow alternately. 


2 * = 


| 
10 Which as it ſufficiently appears from any regular compoſition, will want no particular | 
ir example. þ 
m i FED ; | 0 
er 9 16. As the whole periodical order in a compoſition ſerves, to aſſiſt the ear in collecting | N 
ry © number of progreſſions, as it may be ſaid, into one; and thereby to create a certain ex- | | | 
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deflation at the ſetting out, 5 a futicfaltion at the + ating of a dict or ledtion; it, is a 


general rule: that the Thythmical connection of a piece n not be delayed; by itz 
harmony. 


According to this rule it is improper, to end any period of a mubct: piece, except the f 
laſt, with a compleat cadence in the principal key. For as that cadence brings the modu- 
lation to where it ſet out, it leaves the ear nothing to expect; and conſequently deſtroys the 
rhythmical connection, and ends the piece, before it is over; ſo that what follows can be 
felt no more as belonging to the ſame piece, but appears as a new piece, or only as an ap- 
pendix to the former one. This fault, (which 1 is frequently found in ſonatas, at the end of 
the firſt ſubſection, where the ſubject is to appear a ſecond time; or at the concluſion of 
the firſt tutti of a concerto; or at the end of the ritornell of a ſong, and in fimilar caſg, 
can be avoided, by making the perfect cadence a half cadence, in ending the period with 
the leading chord on the dominante, and making the cadence on the key note with the begin- 


ning of the next period; as has been mentioned at Chap. X, $ 7, near the end, and exempli. 


fied at Plate XIV, No. 4, at c. | 

A ſimilar obſervation I have already made at $-12, in this Chapter, concerning cadences 
in other keys. And though the firſt principal part of a piece ends with a perfe& and final 
cadence in the dominante, or (when the piece is in minor,) in the third, like the laſt part, 
which ends in the principal key; yet the laſt concluſion ought, in long pieces, to be more 
prepared, and more fatisfa&ory than that of the firſt part, as it muſt reſtore the impreſſion 
of the principal key and mode, and produce a fuller ſatisfaction than the- firſt part. 


III. Particular Qualities of each fort of Rhythm. 
0 16. As in the Chapter of time I have already ſhewn the particular qualities of ſimple 


rhythm or meaſure, I can now immediately proceed to the explanation of thoſe of com> 


pound rhythm, or periods; which I hall doin regard to their length, their inna, their 
end, and their charadter. 


$ 17. Concerning the length of muſical periods, there depends very much on the na- 
ture of the piece, when inſtrumental only ; or on the nature of the text, when muſic is to 
be ſet to words. In regard to the former, every fort of characteriſtic dance- tune, has al- 


moſt its fixed fort and number of meaſures for every ſection or part, and conſequently its 


lixed length for periods; but ſonatas, concertos, ſinfonies, and all pieces of no certain 
limited length, will admit of longer or ſhorter periods, according to their character, and to 
the judgment and fancy of the compoſer. And in regard to the latter, (the nature of words 
to which muſic ſhall be ſet,) it naturally follows, that the rhythm of the compoſition mult 
exactly correſpond with the metre of the words, as otherwiſe the one would contradict the 
other. 

But in general, where. the compoſer is at liberty to make his * as long or as ſhort 
as he likes, thoſe of moderate length are preferable to very long or very ſhort ones. In ſhort 
pieces therefore, periods of four, and in long pieces thoſe of eight, twelve or ſixteen bars, 
are generally ſpeaking the beſt, when the movement is moderate; but when the move*- | 
ment 1s very flow or very quick, and when other circumſtances allow and require it, 
ſhorter as well as longer periods may alſo be uſed with propriety. 

However, as the firſt period in a muſical piece commonly makes a ſtrong impreſſion on 


the ear, ſo that it is ſoon felt when the ſucceeding ones are longer or ſhorter ; it muſt be 
_ oblerved, that all periods in a piece ould either be of the ſame __ with the firſt; or 


at 
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at leaſt bear a good proportion to the firſt ; as otherwiſe the rhythmical uniſormity would 


be interrupted. . The ſaid good proportion is: when they conſiſt of ſimilar, though not of 
an n number of ſtrains and cæſures, as the firſt. 


$ 18. With oogrd to the number of meaſures or bars, which compoſe a dried, it is 
founded on reaſon and experience; that thoſe periods which conſiſt of an even number of 
bars are beſt; and that thoſe of an odd number of bars are oP good under certain 
circumſtances. . 

Of the former, thoſe of "four bars, and their duplicates, (eight, twelve, ſixteen, &c.) are 
better than thoſe which can only be divided by two but not by four, viz : ſix, ten, four- 
teen, &c. The reaſon of which is: becauſe four, eight, twelve, ſixteen bars, when di- 
vided into two equal ſtrains, produce them alſo of an even number of bars; and ſix, ten, 
fourteen bars, cannot be divided into two equal ſtrains of an even number of bars each. 
See two periods of four bars each, at the former examples, Plate XVII, No. 13, 14. And 
another, of three times four bars, at Plate XIII, No. g. Periods of eight bars are ſo fre- 
quent in all compoſitions, that they will want no * A period of ſix bars, ſee at 
Plate XVII, No. 15. 

Of the latter, (or periods of an odd number of bars,) thoſe of three bars are the only 
ones which are of real'uſe in muſic, though alſo under certain limitations; and periods of 
five, ſeven, and other odd numbers of bars, are not uſed at all, except in ſome caſes of 


which I ſhall give examples. Two ſtrains, of three bars each, ſee in the laſt example, at 
Plate XVII, No. 15, where the firſt ends at a, and the ſecond at b. If that period of fix 


bars is conſidered as the whole firſt part of a dance, each of the ſaid ſtrains alſo may be 


| conſidered as a period; and the only good caſe in which periods or ſtrains of three bars 


may be uſed is, when two of them follow in immediate connection, as in the example in 
queſtion ; for one period or ſtrain of three bars, among others of four, produces a bad 
effect. An example of which, ſee at Plate XVIII, No. i, where a ſtrain of four bars ſuc- 
ceeds one of three. 


$ 19. But from periods or ſtrains which conſiſt of a real odd number of bars, like 
thoſe, in the two laſt examples, muſt be diſtinguiſhed the following ones, which only are 
apparently odd numbered, and which, when they are introduced with proper diſcretion, pro- 
duce a very good effect, viz: 

1. Thoſe of an even number of bars to which a repetition of the Jaſt bar is added as 
an echo. See Plate XVIII, No. 2, a; where there appears a period of two bars of com- 
pound + time, and the laſt bar only is repeated in the ſaid manner. 

2, Thoſe of an even number of bars at the end of a piece or ſection, which cither do 
not end with the full period, or end with the half cadence, and conſequently want an odd 
bar to compleat the cloſe. 

An example of the former ſort, ſee at Plate XVIII, No. 2, b; where the laſt period 1s to 
confiſt of four bars of the {aid compound 2 time, but it Oey ends with the beginning 
of the third bar. 

The complement of that period either might have been filled up with reſts, or the fourth 
bar entirely omitted, and in both caſes no period of three bars would have been felt; but 
to fill the two laſt bars up with the echo of the ſecond and third bar, as at þ, has alſo a 


good effect: 
An example of the latter ſort, ſee at Plate X XVIII, No. 3, which is the end of a ſonata by 


Emanuel Bach. It is a period —— — of five bars ; |; but it ends with the half 
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cadence at the end of the fourth bar, like that at Plate XIV, No. 4, and the gk bar only 10 
added like the beginning of a new period, to compleat the conclulion, without fling 
the time of that period up with reſts or notes. This example alſo is not felt like a period 


of an odd number of bars, and ſimilar. concluſions are found frequently in the works of 


the greateſt compoſers. 

3. Thoſe in which two periods of an even number of bars each; are ſet ſo, that the {6 
cond one begins with the laſt bar of the firſt. See Plate XVIII, No. 4: where the firſt 
period ends with the ſecond quaver of the fourth bar, and the ſecond one already begins 
with the firſt quaver of the fame bar. s 

4. Thoſe of an even number of bars, in which the firſt or ſome ME bar 1s extended 
to two, for giving the notes a particular expreſſion. This ſometimes has been done by great 
compoſers, in Italian ſongs; of which ſee an example at Plate XVIII, No. 5, a, the firſt and 
ſecond bar of which muſt be counted for one, as at b, and underſtood as if a pauſe was 
placed over the two notes in the firſt bar. 

5- Thoſe fancy periods of ſome extended length, in which the compoſer ſeems to loſe 
himſelf in the modulation, for the purpoſe of making the ear attentive to the reſolution 
of the period. See Plate XVIII, No. 6; they may take place on the fame continued baſs 
note, as here, or with different baſs notes. Oralſo periods, in which only an irregular bar 
is introduced, as at Plate XIX, No. 1, where the bar before laſt at NB, conſiſts of four 
crotchets inſtead of three. Seeming irregularities of the above ſorts, when they are intro. 
duced fparingly, and with proper diſcretion, Pence: a good effect. 


$ 20. The beginning of a period, may take place, not only © on any principal time "of the 
bar, but alſo on any of their ſubdiviſions; however it is a general rule : that for the ſake 


of preſerving one and the ſame character through the whole piece, every period ſhould be- 


gin lite the firſt, if no particular reaſons require or permit an exception. 

At Plate XIX, No. 2, a, ſee the firſt ſtrain of a period, which contains a cæſure in the 
middle, and begins with the full bar. 

At b, ſee the. ſame ſtrain, beginning with the 14% principal time of the meaſure. _ 

At c, the ſame, beginning with a /ubdivijion of the ſecond principal time of the meaſure. 

At d, the ſame, beginning with the ſecond principal time of the meaſure. 

At e, alſo the ſame, beginning with a ſubdiviſion of the furft principal time of the 
meaſure. 

If this ſtrain is 0 as a whole ſection of a piece, and its two cæſures as two 
periods, it ſhews how the ſecond period ought to begin like the firſt; and in the ſame 
manner all other periods in the piece ſhould properly begin. The firſt and beſt exception 
which may be made from this rule is: that when the f period begins with one of the 


pbrincipal parts of the bar, and ſome ſucceeding ones begin with a fhort note before that 


part, as at Plate XIX, No. g, at NB. For this does not make any material alteration in the 
effect, and produces a good variety. But not by far ſo good are thoſe caſes, in which the 
piece begins with the full bar, and ſome of its ſucceeding periods with a part or ſubdivi- 
fron of the bar only; or: when it begins with a part or ſubdiviſion of the bar, and ſome 
ſucceeding periods begin with the full bar. That great compoſers can make ſuch excep- 
tions without a fault againſt rhythmical order, will appear in ſtudying their works ; but it 
they are made without proper knowledge and diſcretion, they are faults, as they alter 


the nature of the rhythmical order in a piece. 
| That 
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That cæſures, or mere ſubdiviſions of a period, may take place on any part of the 


meaſure, without injury to the regular rhythm of the period, has already appeared before, 
and does not alter the general rule. (See Plate XVII, No. 13 and 14.) 


vey The end of every period, ought regularly to take place before that part of the 
meaſure with which it begins; as it appears from the examples at Plate XIX, No. 2, a, b, c, 
d, e. But ſome exceptions from this rule I have already mentioned before, at $ 19, under 
No. 2; and other ſimilar ones may be learned from the ſtudy of good compoſitions. 


& 22. In regard to the character of the different periods in a- muſical piece, it muſt be 
obſerved : that the firſt period in a piece of regular compoſition ought to be of ſuch a 
conſtruction, and conſiſt of ſuch ſort of notes, as to expreſs the general character of the 
whole; and that all other periods mult be ſuch imitations of the firſt, as to expreſs the dif- 
ferent changes and evolutions which ſhall take place in that general character. But this 
is to be underſtood of thoſe pieces only, in which but one principal ſubje& is worked 
upon. If two or more principal ſubjects are elaborated in the piece, they muſt ſtand in ſuch 


a mutual relation to each other, that the one ſerves to heighten or to ſet off the effect of 


the other, but not the one to contradict the effect of the other; except it was required to 


be ſo for a particular purpoſe. 


§ 23. 1f the above particular qualities of periods are well underſtood, thoſe of ſections 
and whole pieces will require no particular explanation; as all what relates to them, either 
follows from what [ have ſaid above, or belongs to the ſtudy of practical compofulton. 


\ 


$24. In the preceding part of this chapter I have POETS” muſical rhythm to poetical 


metre, from which it follows: that, when muſic is ſet to words, the rhythmical order of 


the muſic ſhould exactly correſpond with the metre of the verſe, according to the ſimili- 
tude of the one to the other, ſhewn before. But it is not ſufficient to obſerve the metre 
of the verſe only acccording to the nature of its ftrophes, verſes, and feet, with their ſub- 
diviſions; the greateſt attention alſo mult be paid to thoſe cæſures of the metre which reſt 
in the nature of the words, as mentioned in & 12. 

According to this rule it is very wrong to make a muſical cæſure in the midſt of a 
word; or to bring two words which are divided by a ſtop, into the ſame cæſure; and one 
or the ſame harmony and melody can not be proper for different ſtrophes, if they are not 
correſponding one with the other, in character as well as the diſpoſition of words. A 
ar explanation of bong alſo belongs to the n of practical * ition. 


CHAPTER XIII. Or SIMPLE COUNTERPOINT, _ © 
8 . & ws word Counterpoint in its original ſenſe, denotes the compoſition of one or 


more parts to a given melody; which as the firſt manner of writing notes was only by 
points or large dots, ſignified as much as ſetting fonts to {er ones pounts, 
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In the preſent dente 1 {hall uſe it ina 5 al and a particular ſenſe. In the former. it 
denotes, what 1s called: ſimple counterpoint or deſcant, which is the object of the preſent 


chapter; and in the latter: enn n e which will be the object of the next | 
chapter. | 


Y 2. By fimple counterpoint, I underſtand the art of compoſing in two or more parts, 
without regard to the envertunutty of the parts, It 18 generally divided into TROY and d. fig 
rative counterpoint. 

The former is: when the compoſition proceeds by notes of equal length in all parts, and 
every progreſſion makes a hrincipal hart of the meaſure; and the latter: when the compo. 


ſition proceeds by notes not equal in length, or by notes . ho the n farts of 
the meaſure. 


- 


I 3. Though the Lille of ſimple counterpoint is nothing eile. than that bf Bell | 
ng into practice all that has been taught in the preceding chapters of this Eſſay; yet 
it will be neceſſary firſt to make the reader attentive to ſome general rules which ought to 
be obſerved in it, before I proceed to practical examples. They are as follows: 

Rule 1. Every part of the compoſition mult be jut in itſelf ; and any one part juſt in 
harmony and progreſſion to any other,; any two parts among themſelves as well as all parts 
reciprocally and collectively. Of the former. lee Chap, III, 5 20; and of the latter, the 
firſt part of Chap. III. 

Rule 2. Every part mull as much as poſſihle contain melodies or progreſſions fultatl 
to that tart, viz : the treble, treble melodies ; the baſs, baſs melodies, &c. The ſaid me- 
lodies are characterized, partly by the greater or leſſer intervals in their progreſſion, ({ce 
Chap. III, H 5,) and partly by the clauſes in their cæſures and concluſions. (ſee Chap. IX, 5.) 

Rule g. The different parts muſt neither be too much diſperſed, nor too cloſely crowded, 
In the former caſe there ariſe vacancies; and in the latter, the parts can neither move 
freely, nor be well diſtinguiſhed from each other, by the ear. Of the proper diſtance be- 
tween each part, ſee Chap. III, § 5. 

Rule 4. A judicious variety of mottons ſhould be obſerved in the different parts; and 
all four parts ſhould very ſeldom proceed by equal motion at once. Of the three ſorts of 
motion, ſee Chap. III, \ 8. 


Rule 5. To obtain a good melody in all parts, and to avoid falſe progreſſions, two Parts 
may crofs each other; though with the following cautions : 

a, the alto muſt ſeldom come over the treble ; as in that caſe the chief melody is ob- 
ſcured. 


b, the baſs muſt never come over the tenor as in that cafe the chords remain no more 
the ſame, but get another bals. 

c, the viola or another inſtrument when going in octaves with the baſs, muſt not come 
over a higher part; as in that caſe the baſs ſeems to be heard 1 in the middle parts, like a as at 
b, under this rule. | 

d, two voices or inſtruments of an equal nature, viz: two ſopranos, yd violins, &. 
mult not croſs each other in ſtrict imitation of the ſame paſlage in the uniſon; as in that 
caſe the one is caſily miftaken for the other, and a mere repetition appears. 

Rule 6. The principal parts of the meaſure muſt in general be expreſſed i in every bar, 
e. g. in three crotchet time, when the treble has a crotchet with a dot, the baſs or another 


part muſt ſtrike to that dot, as otherwiſe a ſtop would enſue x in the meaſure. The ſame 


it is with other ſorts of notes or ſyncopations. ; 
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An a in 2 time, ſee at Plate XIX, No. 4, a, where the ſecond bar is not ood. 


dme ſame example corrected, ſee at b. An example of ſyncopations which is not good, ſee 


at No. 5, a; and the ſame corrected at b. Exceptions from this rule only muſt be made 
for ſome particular purpoſe, either to expreſs a halt, or ſome other ep or e | 
ment; as without ſuch a particular reaſon they are not good. 

Rule 7. A judicious variety of thoughts ſhould be obſerved. 

Againſt this rule are: 1, unneceſſary repetitions of one and the ſame thought on the 
ſame keys. Faults of this ſort are ſo conſpicuous 1 in * compoſition that they will want no 

ticular example. 

2. An immediate repetition of one and the ſame thought on other keys. 
No. 6; where the period at a, 1s immediately tranſpoſed on other keys, at b, without any 
variety of harmony or melody in the tranſpoſition. Paſſages of that ſort, as they are equal 


"to what is called a tautology in a language, are much diſapproved by good harmoniſts. 


They may be avoided by bringing ſome variety 1n the repetition of the rl thought. See 
Plate XIX, No. 7, which if it is ſet inſtead of b, in the laſt example, renders it good. 

Zut when in a long period a modulation is made through a part of the harmonical circle, 
two bars may be immediately repeated in ſuch a tranſpoſition, even twice, without be- 
coming a fault, if only the modulation afterwards takes a new turn. See Plate XX, No. 1; 


where at b, and c, the two firſt bars are . in the ſaid manner, but the paſſage is 


L. 07 plain ſimple Counterpoint. 


$ 4. In regard to the counterpoint in queſtion, of which I have given a general deſcrip- 
tion in { 2, it mult be obſerved: that ſome authors begin the explanation of it with examples 
of two parts only, and from them proceed gradually to three, four, and more parts; and 
that others make the beginning with four parts, and from them proceed to fewer or more 
parts, as I have done in Chap. V, and VI. 

But according to what I have ſtated in Chap. III, $ 2, viz: that a compleat chord or har- 
mony conſiſts of four parts; and that in leſs than four parts ſome intervals muſt be omitted, 
or in more than four parts ſome or all intervals muſt be doubled, I think: that it is eaſier to 
write compleat harmonies, than correct incompleat ones; and that conſequently the latter 


method, (that beginning with Jour parts,) 1s the eaſieſt ; on account of which I ſhall here 
adopt it. | | 


d 5. At Plate XX, No. 2, ſee a p/alm tune, ak I have ſet to the Rev. Mr. Sandiland's 
verſification of the 15oth pſalm. 

Nov let it be imagined, that the treble is the given melody, commonly called canto firmo ; 
and that the baſs is ſet to it, with an intention to add two middle parts, under the reſtric- 
tion, of uſing no other chords, than the eſſential concord and diſcord, or their inverſions, 

The ſaid two middle parts, may be ſet, either in cloſe harmony to the treble or baſs; or in 
diſperſed harmony, ſo that the proper diſtances between the four parts are obſerved. But 


with a given treble and baſs, it is not always poſſible to take every chord in cloſe harmony, 


if the original parts are not particularly calculated for that purpoſe. I therefore have ſet 

this, and the following examples, in diſperſed harmony ; ; which, if a perſon is familiar with 

it, is ſufficient, as cloſe harmony only differs from it in the diſtances between the parts. 
Obſervations concerning the above example : | : 


1. The letters over the treble, are references from every chord of this example to thoſe | 


of the following ones, for the purpoſe of comparing the one with the other. 
Fes 2. Ag 


'# 


See Plate XIX, 


— CT 
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As mee 4 that 15 chord note and progreſſion in this example will be found 1 reg 
| W to the general rules given in § 3, as well, as to every particular rule given in 8 5 
preceding part of this Eſſay, I have only to remark : that at f, the tenor croſſes over the 
alto, where it remains at g, and that at h, the alto croſſes over the tenor again, for the pur. 
ſe of reſuming its proper place. This mult be attended to, if the parts man be tranſcribed, 
for v voices or ſeparate inſtruments; 

3. Though harmonies, as plain as the preſent, and liinkted to certain chords like the 
ſame, are not very frequently uſed in compoſition, yet they are the beſt for a beginning i in 
the ſtudy of harmony, and therefore muſt not be diſregarded; and an example how acc. 

dental chords inay be brought among thoſe eſſential ones will appear hereafter. 
4. In the ſame manner as the treble may be the melody given, and a baſs with middle 
parts ſt to it, the baſs, or tenor, or alto, of the above example may be the hs. given : 
and the other parts ſet to it. Examples of which will appear in F 7. 
| For the ſake of thoſe my readers, who might think the words on high, at u and v, not 
properly expreſſed by deſcending notes, I muſt add: that as none of the other verſes of the 
text require or properly admit aſcending notes in that part; and as the height of the firma. 
T ment is partly expreſſed from p, to t; I have not ſet the ſaid. notes without conſidera: 
tion, and do not think them improper, even for the words ſtanding under them. 


8. 6. As nothing is more improving in the ltudy of harmony, than the correcting of bad 
examples, I ſhall now attempt to bring into the laſt example ſuch faults, as I have but too 
frequently found in publications of pſalm tunes. See Plate XX, No. g. | 

N. B. The treble, baſs, and chords, are the ſame as in the laſt example, and every fault 
ariſes merely from the miſmanagement of the two middle parts. 

At a, the third, as moſt eſſential note, is omitted, which leaves it doubtful, whether the 

tune is in major or minor. e. 

— b, only the effect of two parts. 

— c, the octave of the baſs ſounds nearly ſo hard as if it is in the higheſt part. 

— d, the octave is a real fault, as it is the doubled leading note. 

— e, the tenor, as doubled leading note deſcends; which is one of the two faults at- 

tending the laſt. See Chap. III, 84. 

— f. the eſſential diſſonance is omitted without reaſon. 
2g. very good, but apparently by chance only. 

— h, the parts begin to be unequally diſperſed. which laſts till o. 

— i, and k, the treble and alto too diſtant, in proportion to the tenor and baſs, 

— 1, the eſſential diſſonance doubled, againſt the general rule. 

— m, conſecutive fifths in the baſs and alto, and the parts badly diſperſed. - 

n, the third, as original fifth, doubled without neceſſity; which has no good effet 
in this caſe, and leads to a fault in the next. | 

2 o, diſallowed octaves, in the tenor and alto; and the uniſon and octave laid both next 
to the fundamental note, which renders the chord too ou 

— Þ, the parts ſtill not well diſperſed. 

— . the leading note doubled twice, which is very bad. 

— r. two of the former leading notes are not reſolved. 

— {, the octave next to the baſs of this chord, has but a poor effect. 


— t, the fundamental note omitted, and the doubled a laid in the higheſt part 
| Which is not good. | 


eu, too little variety of motion in the * 141+ icin 5 
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At v, the king note is not reſolved; whichalſo produces indirect ffths ; 
V, the indirect fifths in the alto and tenor are allowable. ; 
— x; the eſſential diſſonance is doubled, againſt the general rule. 
— y. both the leading note and diſſonance of the tenor are not reſolved. 


and tenor, from x to z. 
— A, the third as original fifth, is omitted without any reaſon. - 
— B; the diſſonance is not reſolved in the ſame part. 


— C, the leading note is not A le reſolved ; but on keyed inſtruments this caſe is 
allowable. 


— D, the indirect fifths and es are tolerable. 
— E, not ſo good as at E, in the laſt example. (No. 2.) 
— F., indirect fifths, and fifths in contrary motion, which renders them friking. 
— G, the ſame as at s. 
A, the fifth as diſſonance is doubled againſt the general rule. 
I, the diſſonance is not reſolved in the tenor; allo difallowed'fifths. 
— K, indirect lifths, which are tolerable; but indirect octaves, which here are not 
good. 
— L, indire& fifths in the middle parts, which render the effect very poor. 
— M, tolerable. g 
— N, O, P, too great a diſtance between the alto and tenor. | 
O, the chord is that of the third and fourth, and as not only the fandamentd note 
is omitted, but alſo the diſſonance doubled, it is very bad. | 
— P, the diſſonance which was in the tenor, is not reſolved. 
— Q, in the ſecond chord, the eſſential leading note is omitted. 
— R, the final concluſion is with too high a baſs note, in compariſon to the other 
harmonies. 
From the above ſhort analyſis of the example in queſtion, it will be fy to conclude, 
how many more faults it might have contained, if the principal melody, or the baſs, or the 
modulation had alſo been irregular, as it is often found in publications of ſimilar pieces; 


regular harmony is preterabie to an irregular one, even when the latter is not worſe than as 
at No. 3. 


$7. I now proceed to ſhew, how a baſs and other parts nay be ſet to a given melody, 
when it is conſidered as alto, or tenor, or baſs. 


At Plate XXI, No. 1, ſee the former given melody conſidered as an alto, to which firſt a 


eſſential chords, like as in the laſt examples. | 

At Plate XXI, No. 2, ſee the ſame given melody conſidered as a tenor, and the other parts 
ſet to it under the above limitation. 

At Plate XXI, No. 3, ſee the ſame given melody conſidered as a baſs, and a treble, alto, 
and tenor ſet to it, ſtill under the former limitation. 
Reſpecting the above three examples, it muſt be obſerved: firſt, that thoſe of No. 1, ind 2, 
t; we nothing but inverſions of the upper parts, of Plate XX, No. 2, and that the laſt, (that 

| of No. g,) is an inverſion of the ſame example with the baſs. Secondly: that every example 
of a ſingle counterpoint of four parts, is not, and need not be, calculated for bringing the 


AA in 


— 


2, conſecutive uniſons in the middle 271 al ſo too great a diſtance between the baſs 


and in comparing this example, (No. g,) with the laſt, (No. 2,) it will appear, how much a 


baſs, and afterwards a treble and tenor is Tet, under the limitation of . no other but 


given melody into every part, by the mere inverſion of the parts, dike as above; but that | 
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in all the above three examples, the parts ſet to the given melody might have deen | 
different from thoſe of the original example as well, as different in every example. Thirdly: 
that I have diſtinguiſhed the parts in the examples in queftion, by notes -and dots 
merely for the purpoſe of aſſiſting the reader, in the examination of which has been the 
original treble, or alto, or tenor, or baſs. | 


$ 8. From plain ſimple counterpoint of four parts, now I pes to that of tree. 
In this, the general rules of omiſſion, given in Chap. III, 3, and all that has been ſaid 


in Chap. V, and VI, reſpecting chords of three parts, muſt obſerved; den the other 
rules of harmony and ſimple counterpoint. 


Sce Plate XXII, No. 1; where the treble is the given melody, (being that of the former 
examples, ) and a baſs and middle part are ſet to it, under the above limitation of uſing none 
but eſſential chords. 

N. B. the baſs is the ſame as originally; but the middle part is drawn from the original tenor 
as well as alto, for the purpoſe of rendering the harmony a regular trio, which it could not 
have been, if only one of the original parts had been omitted, and the three others pre- 
ſerved unaltered. 


That the given melody may alſo be treated as tenor, or baſs, in three parts, will want no 
demonſtration. 


§ g. In plain ſimple counterpoint of tuo parts, the general rules of omiſſion given in 
Chap. IX, 5 3; and was has been ſaid in Chap. V. and VI, reſpecting chords of two parts, 


muſt be obſerved, beſides the other rules of harmony and ſimple counterpoint. 


An example ſee at Plate XXII, No. 2, where the treble again 1s the given melody we have 


ſeen in the former examples, and one part is ſet to it under the ſame limitation of Bas. no 


other but eſſential chords. 

As a regular duo is the moſt difficult ſpecies of ſimple counterpoint, I have again lettered 
every progreſſion of this example, for the purpoſe of making the tollowing remarks on 
the ſame, viz : 

At a, the octave, is occaſioned by the melody, as another than the fundamental note 
would not have been equally good for the baſs. : 

— b, c, d, and e, ſee the third, or inverted the ſixth, as moſt eſſential interval. 

— f, i, and O, the original third and ſeventh, as the two moſt eſſential intervals of the chord 
of the ſeventh. | 

— g. h, k, 1, and m, the ſame as at b. 

— n, the inverted accidental third, as moſt eſſential interval. 


o, p. q, r, s, t, u, v, and w, the ſame as at b. 


— x, the diminiſhed fifth, as upper parts of the fundamental diſcord. 
— y, and 2, the ſame as at b. Pl. 
— A, the inverted ſeventh, as eſſential diſſonance. . 
— B, the inverted third, as leading note. 

— C, the octave, for a final concluſion. | =” | - 
— D, E, F, G. I, k, L, M. N, and P, the ford rb 3 

— H, the leading note omitted, for the purpoſe of a good melody in the baſs. 


| — Q, in the firſt chord the diſſonance is omitted, and in the ſecond one both the leading 


note and diſſonance; for the purpoſe of making chis concluſion different from that. 
at A, B, C, and alſo more final. | 
— R, the ſame as at C. 


That 
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That the given melody 2 may be the * of two parts will want no demon- 
AN 


An example of plain imple e of five parts, ſee at Plate XXII, No. g. 
The 15555 again is the given melody of the examples, and a baſs and the other parts are 
ſet to it under the limitation of uſing none but eſſential chords. I have diſtinguiſhed 
the parts as notes and dots, merely for the purpoſe of preventing their being miſtaken one 
for another; and where they croſs, I have pointed it out by ſtrokes. 

Theſe five parts may be conſidered, as two trebles, alto, tenor, and baſs; or as treble, 
two altos, tenor, and baſs; or as treble, alto, two tenors and baſs; or alſo as treble, alto, 
tenor, and two baſſes. 

The rules which have been obſerved in it, beſides thoſe of regular ſimple counterpoint, 
are thoſe given in Chap. III, $ 4, reſpecting the doubling of intervals. 

Examples of more than five parts will not be neceſſary. 

But it is not ſufficient for obtaining a perfect knowledge of imple counterpoint, to con- 
fine the ſtudy of it to the few examples, which can be given in a treatiſe like the pre- 
ſent, if it ſhall not become too large and expenſive. 

[ therefore earneſtly recommended to the diligent reader, the practice of every ſpecies of it, 
as ſhewn above, in four, three, two, and five parts; and with the given melody in the 

treble or any other part; by other melodies of pſalm tunes, or qually ſimple pieces: and 
wiſh he may not indulge his eagerneſs of proceeding to the following ſpecies of it, till he is 
Oy familiar with the preceding ones. 


'& 11. From the foregoing examples of the plaineſt {imple counterpoint which only con- 
ſiſted of two equal times in every bar, and no other harmonies than the two fundamental 
chords and their inverſions, I now proceed to that in which the principal times of the bar 
are now and then divided into two effential notes. This produces a richer and leſs confined 
ſort of ſimple counterpoint than the former; but'it may ſtill be called * and admits of 
all ſorts of accidental chords among the eſſential ones. 

See again the former pſalm tune as given melody in the treble, at Plate XXIII, No. 1. 
At a, ſee an accidental chord, being a ſuſpenſion in the chord of the ſeventh, by an irre- 

gular tranſition before the third as leading note. 
Eb, a ſuſpenſion of the baſs, of the chord of the lixth. 
c, a ſuſpenſion of the ſixth, in the chord of the ſixth. 
— d, a chord of the diminiſhed ſeventh. 
—e, a ſuſpenſion of the third in the triad. 
f, a ſuſpenſion of the ſixth in the chord of the third and fourth, in which the third as 
diſſonance 1s omitted. | 
— g. and h, tranſient chords, as deſcribed at Chap. VII, § 15. 
—i, both notes may be conſidered as eſſential, or alſo the firſt as a ſuſpenſion of the third, 
in the chord of the third and iourth. | 
k, a ſuſpenſion of the octave in the triad, by the note below it. 
I, the ſame as at k; 
— m, a ſuſpenſion of the baſs in the chord of the third and fourth. 
— n, the ſame as at k and l. | 
o, a ſuſpenſion of the fixth in the chord of the third and fourth. All the reſt of the 
_ chords are eſſential ones, ariſing from the triad and chord of the ſeventh, and their 
inverſions, 
Reſpecting 
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Reſpecting the re iccidental chords, the reader muſt recollect iwhat has been aid ; in 


Chapter VII, and of the chord of the diminiſhed ſeventh as d, ſee Chap. VI, 19. 


The ſame harmony of the example in queſtion might have been made toy by ae 
ſuſpenſions, or double tranſitions, as at Plate XXIII, No. 2. | 
At a, fee two ſuſpenſionsi in tlie chord of the third and fourth, viz : that of the baſs, * 


of the third; 
— b, a ſuſpenſion of the octave in the triad; and at c, the reſolution takes place in 


another harmony, being the * of the third and fourth with the third 
omitted. 

— d, the chord of the fifth and ſixth with the diminiſhed third, being an anomalous 
chord, ariſes from the double "tranſition in the baſs and alto. .(See anomalous 
chords of the ſeventh, at Chap. VI, $ 16.) Chords of this ſort have been uſed 
with a good effect, by Sebaſtian Back. 

— e, a double ſuſpenſion in the triad, viz : that of the octave, which is reſolyed on the 
ſecond quarter of the meaſure; and that of the third, which i is reſolved on the 

third quarter of the meaſure. | 

The practice of this ſort of ſimple counterpoint may be contined again with the given 

melody in the alto, tenor, and baſs; in three and two parts as well as in five and more; 
which I recommend to the diligent reader without thinking examples of it neceſſary. 


§ 12. The above examples may be den to ſhew the different uſes that can be 


made of one and the ſame given melody, with one and the ſame fundamental harmony in 


plain ſimple counterpoint. I therefore ſhould now proceed to examples of different har- 
monies to the ſame given melody, or of different melodies to the ſame given baſs and har- 
mony, But as I ſhall have an opportunity for doing the ſame in the Chapter of variation 
and need to ſay no more reſpecting Engliſi pſalmody here, as I intend to publiſh a ſeparate 


collection of Engliſh pſalm tunes: I conclude the object of ſimple counterpoint, with a 
few examples of German pſalmody ; as the greateſt harmoniſts think ſuch ſimple pieces 


the fitteſt for ſtudy. 

At Plate XXIII, No. g, ſee the tune of a hymn on eternity ; the compolet of it is not 
known, but I ſuppoſe it to be pretty old. The tranſlation of this and the following piece 
is found in a collection called: German Eſalmody and publiſhed in London a good many 
years ago. 

At Plate XXIV, No. 1, ſee the tune of a hymn on reſi gnation, compoſed i in the year 1675, 
by Gaftorius, at Jena. 

At Plate XXIV, No. 2, ſee the tune of a hymn of comfort, compoſed in the year 1782, by 
Her Royal Highneſs Amelia Princeſs of Pruſſia, to whom Kirnberger was Chapel Maſter, (or 


director and compoſer of muſic.) Taken from Ki/nau's collection. 


At Plate XXIV, No. g, ſee the tune of a hymn on reſurrection, compoſed to words of the 


celebrated Klopftock by Emanuel Bach. Another tune to the lame words as mentioned at. 


Chap. XVIII, 5 8, fee at Plate XXXIX, No. 1. 

At Plate XXV, No. 1, ſee the tune of a hymn on God / by Aer, alſo e from 
Ruhnau's collection. 

Tranſlations of the three laſt hymns Iam not able to add to their tunes, which I pity very 
much, as they will not have half the intereſt without words, as with words. 
The above examples have all been in the modern modes, and ſome in the antient ecclefaſtice 
modes will be given in the laſt chapter of the preſent work, 


II. Of 
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II. 07 figurative ſimple Counterpoint. 


613 Figurative ſimple counterpoint, according to its deſcription in J 2, is: when the 


compoſition proceeds by notes not equal in length, or different from the principal parts of the 


meaſure. 


The manners in which any part of a compoſition may be figurated, is: firſt, by harpeggios; 


ſecondly by tranſitions ; and thirdly by fyncopations. 


Any one, or two, or all three of the ſaid figurations, may take place, either in one part - 


of the harmony alone; or in two, three, or all parts at once; or in the different parts al- 
ternately, and occaſionally. 


$ 14. Fi igurations by harpeggios are: when two or more notes are introduced one aſter 


— 


another, as a harpeggio or broken chord to one note or part of the meaſure. 

There are two different ſorts of harpeggios uſed in muſic: viz : thoſe which are to be 
regarded as a ſeries of chords; and thoſe which only are regarded as a ſeries of ſingle notes. 
The former ſerve, to make one part, or ſolo, produce the effect of two or three parts; or a 
duo, produce the effect of a trio or. quatuor; or a trio, the effect of a quatuor or 
quinque, &c. 

But this ſort of harpeggios muſt be ſet ſo, that if they are reduced to chords, they con- 
tain no falſe harmony and progreſſion in any of the parts. 

The latter only need to be regular like any other melodious progreſſion. 


& 15. See the following examples of harpeggios which are to be regarded as a ſeries of 
chords of two or more parts. 

At Plate XXV, No. 2, a, ſee harpeggios of two notes to one, calculated to produce hs 
effect of a trio, in two parts; and at b, the ſame reduced to chords, to prove its conſiſting 

of three parts. 
At Plate XXV, No. g, a, ſee the ſame example, in harpeggios of three notes to one, cal- 
culated to produce the effect of a trio as before. 

At Plate XXV, No. 4; a, ſee the ſame harmony in harpeggios of three notes to one, calcu- 
lated to produce the effect of a quatuor in two parts, and at b, ſee the example reduced to 
chords, to prove the effect. 


At Plate XXV. No. 5, a, b, c, d, e, f, ſee harpeggios of four notes to one, alſo producing 


the effect of a guatuor or four parts in two. 

At Plate XXV, No. 6, a, b, ſee harpeggios of four notes to one, which produce oy the 
effect of a trio in two parts, like thoſe of No. g. 

And at Plate XXVI, No. 1, ſee an example of four notes to one, which only — the 
effect of a duo in two parts. Paſſages of this ſort are the ſame as harpeggios ; being broken 
or divided notes of one and the fame chord. 

The ſame harpeggios alſo may take place in the baſs, or any other part of the harmony, 
conſiſting of more than two parts. 

See an example of two notes 1n the baſs, to one 1n the treble, at Plate XXVI, No. 2, 
a, which produces an effect like that at b. 

An example of two notes only to every principal part of the meaſure, which produces 
the effect of three parts beſides the treble, ſee at Plate XXVI, No. g, a, and reduced to 
chords at b. The figurations of the treble of this example muſt be underitood according 
to o the — of figurations by tranſitions. (§ 17, 18, 19, 20.) But with reſpect to the 
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progreſſion from the ſecond to the third bar, at b, it muſt be obſerved: that if the har. 
peggio ſhould have been ſtrict, it ought to have proceeded like as at c; the progreſſion 


which Haydn himſelf has uſed in the ground to that variation; for (in' the notes pointed 


out by ſtrokes,) both the leading note in the alto doth not aſcend, and the alto and baſs 
make conſecutive indirect fifths. 

At Plate XXVI, No. 4, a, ſee two notes of the middle part to one of the baſs. Here the. 
progreſſion from the third quaver to the fourth muſt be taken notice of; for if this example 
is played without diſcretion, it produces the effect as at b, where not only the eſſential dic. 
ſonance aſcends ; but alſo indirect octaves are made in the treble and baſs, and indirect 
fifths in the alto and baſs : but if it is properly executed, ſo that the reſolution of the ſe. 
venth is perceived in the ſame part, it ſounds like as at c, and is good. 

At Plate XXVI, No. 5, a, ſee three notes of the baſs, to one, n the effect of four 
parts in all; as explained at b. 0 

In the foregoing examples I have ſhewn how a duo, can produce the eſſect of three or 
four parts, or a trio the effect of four parts; at Plate XXVI, No. 6, a, fee a trio, or har- 
mony of three parts, produce the effect of five, which appears from its reduction to 
chords as at b. 

And at Plate XXVI, No. 7, a, ſee a guatuor, or four parts, produce the effect of ſix, as 
appears at b. 

All the above harpeggios have been in cloſe harmony ; but they may alſo with equal pro- 
priety be uſed in diſperſed harmony, by two, three, and four notes to one, as above; or both 
in cloſe and diſperſed harmony with five, ſix, or eight notes to one, as I now ſhall 
exemplify. 

At Plate XXVI, No. 8, ſee two notes to one in diſperſed harmony. Similar harpeggios 
with three and more notes to one, and even ſome with wider diſperſions, may be uſed 
for thoſe inſtruments on which they can be eaſily executed, viz : the violin, violon- 
cello, &c. 

An example of a Ls of five notes to one, I have already given at Plate XVI, 
No. 3. This ſort of harpeggios may alſo be varied ſo as to produce the effect of two, 
three, and four parts in one part; which as it follows from the ie, foregoing OY will want 
no demonſtration. 


At Plate XXVI, No. 9, a, ſee a harpeggio of fix notes to one. They can be executed 
either as twice three, or as three times two. 

In the former cale they have the effect of two quavers tripled ; and in the latter, Gant 
of three triplets, each divided into two notes. 

This diſtinction ought to be expreſſed, as there are caies in which the one ſort can not 
properly be uſed inſtead of the other. The former, or twice three are generally expreſled 


as at a, and muſt be performed like as at b ; but the latter, or three times two, if they ſhall 


be played to a crotchet, muſt be written as at c, or d. 


916. The ſecond claſs of harpeggios, or thoſe, which are regarded as a feries of jingle 
notes only, are thoſe: in which a chord is broken ſo, that its parts do not ſtand in connec- 
tion with the ſame parts of a preceding or ſucceeding chord. 

An example of which, ſee at Plate XXVI, No. 10. Here the broken chords of a, b, c, 


d,e, f, g, are to be regarded like the running ligurations between them; and the example 
produces the effect of a duo. 


In all or moſt of the above examples of harpeggios or broken chords, the notes alſo 
might have been dotted, or of other unequal length, as will want no demonſtration. 


6 17. Figurations | 
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917. Figurations by tranſitions, are : when in paſſing from one chord t to another, ſome _ 


intermediate notes are introduced, which can not be counted to the fundamental harmony. 
There are two ſorts of tranſitions diſtinguiſhed in muſic, viz: regular and irregular 

ones. 

The former, or regular tranſitions, are: when the unaccented note is tranſient; and the 


latter, or irregular tranſitions: when the accented note is tranſient. All of which has been 


ſaid before, under tranſient chords; and tranſitions in figurations of a melody are different 


from tranſient chords only, in being allowed ſtill more freedom, and admitting all ſorts 
of notes. 


$ 18. The following are examples of regular tranſitions : 


At Plate XXVI, No. 11, a, ſee two notes to one, of which e ſecond is a regular 
tranſition; and at b, the tranſient notes taken away. 


At Plate XXVI, No. 12, a, ſee three notes to one, of which every ſecond is a regular 


tranſition, and the firſt and third are eſſential notes, as it appears at b, where the tranſi- 


tions are taken away. 


At Plate XXVII, No. 1, a, alſo ſee three notes to one, of which every firſt and ſecond 


is eſſential, and every third only a regular tranſition ; at b, ſee the tranſient notes taken 
away. 


eſſential, and both the. ſecond and third are regular tranſitions ; as it appears at b. 
At Plate XXVII, No. g, a, ſee four notes to one, of which every firſt and third is eſ- 


ſential, the ſame as in harpeggios of two notes to one; and every ſecond and fourth are 


regular tranſitions ; ſee the tranſient notes taken away at b. 


$19. Irregular tranſitions, ſee in the following examples: 

At Plate XXVII, No. 4, a, ſee two notes to one, of which every firſt 1s an irregular 
tranſition, and every ſecond the eſſential note; like as at b, where the tranſitions are 
taken away. 

From this example it appears: that irregular tranſitions are in harmony what apoggiatures 
are in melody ; and that they may take place either with a note below or above the eſ- 
{ential one. | 

At Plate XXVII, No. 5, a, ſee three notes to one, of which the two firſt are irregular 
tranſitions, and the third is eſſential ; as it appears at b. If every firſt note is regarded as 


a ſuſpenſion, every ſecond as a regular tranſition, and every third as eſſential, it makes no 


difference ; for under both explanations, voy: firſt and ſecond note is not eim and 
every third one eſſential. 

At Plate XXVII, No. 6, a, ſee four notes to one, of which every firſt and third are irre- 
gular tranſitions, and every ſecond and fourth eſſential ones; as it pen at b, where the 
tranſient notes are omitted. 

Both of regular and irregular tranſitions it muſt be obſerved: that thoſe by gradation are 
better than when the tranſient note appears with a ſkip. For at Plate XXVII. No. 6, a, 
the ſkip from C over the firſt baſs note, to the tranſient A over the ſecond one, is not 
lo good as the gradual progreſſion to the other tranſient notes. 

But in caſes where the ſkip is only an inverted gradation, it is ht 200d. See 
Plate XXVII, No. 7, where at c, and d, the tranſient minor ſevenths are nothing elſe than 


inverted tranſitions by gradation, like as at a and b. Tha 
t 


At Plate XXVII., No. 2, a, again fee three notes to one, of which every firſt only is 
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That tranſient notes of ſome length, or when they appear in ſlow movements, NY trauten 4 


chords, which often appear like eſſential ones, I have already ſhewn at Chapter VII, & 15; from 


which it follows : that ingeneral all tranſitions are better in quicker than ſlower movements, 
$ 20. In compoſition the above two'ſorts of tranſition are commonly uſed intermixed one 
with the other, according to circumſtances, of which I now {hall give ſome examples. 

At Plate XXVII, No. 8, a, ſee four notes to one, of which thoſe with r, are regular 
tranſitions, thoſe with i, irregular tranſitions ; - and the reſt eſſential notes, as it appears 
at b, where the tranſtent notes are omitted. 

All paſſages in which there are regular or irregular tranſitions, may like harpeggios, alſo 
conſiſt of notes of unequal length; as will want no demonſtration. 

Sometimes the whole ſcale is ſet as a running paſſage to the harpeggio of the triad or 
chord of the ſeventh of its key note, as at Plate XXVII, No. 9, a, b; where the letter r, 
again ſignifies regular, and the letter i, irregular tranſitions. 

This example muſt be underſtood like as at c, d; for thoſe tranſient notes are paſt before 
they can make a particular impreſſion on our ear. 

When the running ſcale is introduced at once in two parts, in contrary motion, it produces 
two or three ſucceſſive diſſonances, of which ſome are not reſolved, and would be offenſive 
in ſlow movements; but in a quick movement it is alſo tolerated. See Plate XXVH, No. 10, 


a, b, c, which muſt be underſtood as d, e, f. N. B. the letters r and 1 at a, b, c, __y the 
ſame as in the two laſt examples. | 


$ 21. Fi igurations by Hyncoßations conſiſt in the driving of the ſeveral notes or times of the 
meaſure, one into the other, by tying an accented note or time of the meaſure to the pre- 
ceding unaccented one. See the following examples: 

At Plate XXVII, No. 11, a, fee an example of plain ſimple counterpoint ; at b, ſee a ſynco- 
pation in the treble, which when played without the baſs, interrupts the principal t:mes of 
the meaſure, and drives them as it were on the unaccented half of each time. This ex- 
ample-at b, muſt be underſtood and performed in the manner as it appears at c. _ 

At plate XXVII, No. 12, a, ſee firſt a ſyncopation in the treble, and afterwards one in 
the baſs, by a dot added to the note; this dot is the accented part of the ſucceeding time of 
the meaſure, drawn into the unaccented part of the preceding time, in the manner as 
expreſſed by the tye at b. 

From the nature of the above two examples it appears that ſyncopations may take place 
with notes that are {lower as well as quicker than the principal times of the meaſure, for: 

At Plate XXVII, No. 13, a, ſee an example, in which not the accented part of a principal 
time of the meaſure, but an accented principal time of the meaſure, is drawn into the pre- 
ceding unaccented one. At b, ſee the ſame example with a ſyncopation by a dot, and 
at c; the fame again by writing a ſemibreve in the bar-ſtroke, inſtead of tying two 
notes together as at a. But theſe two examples at b, and c, are given here only for the 
purpoſe of explaining that antient mode of writing muſic, as in modern compoſition a he as 
at a, 1s more frequently uſed from one meaſure to the other, than a dot or a note in the 
bar ſtroke, as at b, and c. 

Similar to the preceding example 1 1s that at Plate XXVII, No. 14, e from No. 11, a, 
when the third principal time of the meaſure is drawn into the ſecond. 

But though all the. above examples are ſyncopations, yet thoſe of No. 11, b, and No. 14, are 
more generally called ſo than the reſt. By the ſaid former ſyncopation, a paſſage of plain 
ſimple counterpoint, conſiſting of conſonances only, can be figurated in divers manners, as 


will appear from the Og . 


At 


* 


— 
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At Plate XXVII, No. 15; a, 125 a progreſſion by thirds, in plain counterpoint. At b, ſee 
every note of the treble /uſpended half a time of the meaſure; at c, the ſame in the baſs ; 
at d, every note of the treble anticiþated half a time of the meaſure; and at e, the ſame i in 
the baſs. In each of theſe forms the ſyncopation produces another harmony on every time 
of the meaſure, and yet the notes of the parts remain the ſame, as ata; but if at d, and e 
it ſhall have a good effect, the four principal times of the meaſare, which at d, are in the 
baſs, and at e, in the treble, muſt be well accented. 

At Plate XXVIII, No. 1, a, b, c, d, fee the four laſt a deſcending. That the above 
ſyncopations may take place with aſcending and deſcending fixths, in the ſame manner as 
with thirds, will appear when the treble 1s ſet under the baſs, or the baſs over the treble, 
with the ſame notes. 

If ſyncopations of the above ſort ſhall take place with other harmonies of plain notes, it 

mult be tried whether the progreſſion is of ſuch a nature as not to produce faults in the 
ſyncopation, or elle they are not good. 
At Plate XXVIII, No. 2, a, an example of plain ſimple counterpoint in four parts, and 
at b, c, d, e, ſee the ſame with the above four ſorts of lyncopations, viz: at b, the ſuſpen- 
ſion in the treble, at c, the ſame in the baſs; at d, the anticipation in the treble, and at e, 
the ſame in the baſs. WEE 

But in ſynoopations of this fort it is not always neceſſary to keep each note its full length, 
as Teſts may be introduced between the notes where the harmony ſeems to become too hard 
by the ſyncopation. Examples of which ſee at Plate XXVIII, No. g, a, b, c, d. And with 
the uſe of ſuch reſts, any paſſage of plain counterpoint conſiſting of no other than eſſential 
chords, may be varied by the above four ſorts of - ſyncope, which will want no more | 
| —_— 


8 22. But as it is much eaſier to ſigurate plain notes or chords, than to reduce figurative 
paſſages to the real plain chords, or fundamental harmony, on which they depend, I ſhall 
now give a ſpecimen of the latter, for the purpolc of enabling the reader, alſo to 2 that 
ſort of uſeful practice. 

See Plate XXVIII, No. 4, continued at plate XXIX. This mg is the 8 of 

a well known chromatic fugue, by Handel, explained by two additional baſſes; the firlt of 
uvhich is the thorough baſs of that fugue, containing its accidental as well as eſſential chords, 
and the ſecond the fundamental baſs of the ſame, which contains no other than the two 
fundamental chords on which the fugue depends. 

Though the ſaid fugue is full of double counterpoints, it muſt be obſerved: that every 
paſſage of double counterpoint ought alſo to be regular as imple counterpoint ; and in the 
latter quality I only conſider it here, and have choſen it merely for the purpoſe of being more 
difficult and inſtructive, than paſſages of ſonatas or other pieces of ſimple counterpoint. 

The following obſervations will more fully explain the example: 

In the firſt three bars, the ſubject depends on the fundamental baſs under it 

In the fourth bar, the laſt baſs note is tranſient, and the harmony muſt be counted ac. 
cording to the dot by the third crotchet in the baſs. 

In the fifth, bar, on the third crotchet, there is a ſuſpenſion in the baſs, as the ſignature 
ſhews. 

In the ſixth bar, on the third quaver, the harmony ** to be the chord of the ſixth only, 
but the progreſſion proves it to be an incompleat chord of the third and fourth. 

In the ſeventh bar on the ſecond crotchet, there is a ſuſpenſion in the baſs again; and on 
De fourth crotchet the original ſeventh is omitted, as the progreſſion N | 
| 8 1 | In 
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In the eighth bar 05 the third crothet; there is the extroardinary caſe, that a tranſient 
note appears like an eſſential one. For in the thorough baſs over NB, it appears, that 
C the former baſs noie, with the chord of the ſecond, ought to have been continued, and B- 

only to have followed as tranſient, as the fundamental bafs and progreſſion proves; but 
that the ſaid tranſient B has been taken directly as a full crotchet inſtead wy C, o . 
the chromatic progreſſion more uniform. 5 

In the ninth bar on the ſecond crotchiet, there is a Gaitar extraordinary cle; as the 
thorough baſs at NB, ſhews. For if C natural was the eſſential minor Teventh, the pro- 
greſſion could not have gone to B with the chord of the ſeventh ; but if it is only tranſient 
as the {mall note ſhews, the whole is right, and the modulation natural. 

In the tenth bar, at NB, the harmony of the fugue feems to be an inverſion of the td | 

_ of F. But in the thorough baſs it appears that both the ſeventh and ſixth are tranſient, ' and 
that the ſixth here produces that tranſient chord of the added ſixth; which has been Aer 
ſcribed at Chap. IX; & 6; as is proved by the fundamental baſs: | 

In the eleventh bar, (fee Plate XXIX,) there is nothing particular to be obſerved: 

In the twelfth bar at the firſt NB, ſee two anomalous notes over the ſame bafs, as is 
proved by the fundamental baſs. At the ſecond NB, the ſeventh ſhould be reſolved into 
the ſixth, which it only ſuſpends; but it is reſolved into a tranſient note, and the real 

eſſential ſixth only appears at the end of the bar, as the ſlur over the ſignatures ſignifies. 
Such caſes mult particularly be taken notice of, as they ſhew how far the reſolution of a 
note ſometimes may be deferred, without creating other eſſential chords. 

In the thirteenth bar, the thorough baſs will explain the third crotchet. 5 

In the fourteenth, the ſecond crotehet is the ſame. . 

In the fifteenth and ſixteenth, every thing is eaſy. 7 


In the ſeventeenth bar, the firſt crotchet muſt be underſtood like the third nt in 
the eighth bar. The laſt crotchet in this bar can again be conſidered like the ſecond in 
the ninth bar; or an omiſſion of the triad of G after this chord may alſo be ſuppoſed ; as 
otherwiſe the modulation from this chord of the ſeventh to the firſt in the next bar would 
be unnatural and wrong. 2 


| In the eighteenth bar, at NB, the 3 baſs will explain the harmony. 
| I.! the two ſucceeding bars every thing is eaſy. 


In the twenty-firſt bar, on the firſt crotchet, the progreſſion ſhews that the ſeventh 1 is 
| only omitted. | 

3 It will be very improving in the ſtudy of mgifical harmony, to continue the above re- 
duction of figurative harmony to its fundamental chords, not only with the remaining part 


1 of the ſame fugue, but alſo with other pieces of regular . which practice I re- 
commend to the diligent reader. 


CHAPTER XIV. OF DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT: 


6 1. Ts expreſiion of double counterpoint, when taken in a general ſenſe as here, 
e: a compoſition of which the parts are calculated for inverſion, and includes _ 
| triple, 
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- ple, quadruple,. and any ales ſort of double counterpoint ; and in thoſe caſes where the | 
words aeuble, , &c. are underſtootl without indication, that of eee a is 


uſed. 


the object of the preſent chapter. 
There are alſo quintuple, ſextuple, feptuple, ind oftuple counterpoints uſeful in compo- 


ſition. But as the three former ſorts are ſufficient for general uſe, I ſhall only treat of then 


here, and refer the curious reader in regard to the latter, (viz : quintuple, &c.) to Mar- 
purg's Abhandlung von der Fuge, volume ad. 

The ſtudy of double counterpoint is one of the greateſt objects in the ſcience of muſical 
harmony, as it leads a compoſer to an abundance of the fineſt harmonious varieties, which 
though they may be produced with almoſt any apparently trifling ſubject, yet are hidden 
before his eyes as long as he is unacquainted with double counterpoints. And though it is 
true, that the uſe of them may be overdone, and degenerate into pedantry, as it frequently 
has been the caſe in former ages, when hardly any thing but double counterpoints could 
be paſſable in compoſition; yet that does not prove, that a judicious uſe of them will not 
render any compoſition better than what it could have been otherwiſe. For, double coun- 
terpoints are not only uſeful in fugues and canonical pieces, they may alſo be introduced 

occaſionally, and with the greateſt propriety, in any fort of muſical piece, even in thoſe 
called favourite pieces; and, provided they are uſed with proper diſcretion, will never ſpoil, 
but always enrich the piece. D 


$ 2% A counterpoint can be calculated for an inverſion into any ſimple or compound 
interval of a diatonic octave; according to which: it is called: a counterpoint of the 
| oftave, ninth (or ſecond), tenth (or third), eleventh (or fourth), twelfth (or fifth), thirteenth 
(or ſixth), and fourteenth (of ſeventh); but the names of the compound intervals muſt be 


uſed for their 9 N to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe in the fmple | 


intervals. 
Of the above counterpoints thoſe in the four fundamental interval, i. e. in the ofave, 


tenth, twelfth, and fourteenth, are the principal ones, and related to each other, as will 


appear hereafter ; but thoſe-in the ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth, are alſo uſeful, and will 
be explained. | 


d 3. The following are Beis general rules, which ought to be 1 in all ſorts of 


double counterpoints. | 

Rule 1. No counterpoint muſt contain, any greater interval than that into which it ſhall 
be inverted. In the counterpoint of the oZave therefore, there muſt be no greater interval 
than an odlabe: in that of the ninth, no greater than a ninth, &c. 

The reaſon for this rule is: becauſe thoſe greater intervals would remain a in 
the inverſion of the counterpoint. But if the inverſion can be ſet an octave farther than the 
interval of the counterpoint, viz: an octave farther than an oftave, or ninth, or tenth, &c. 
this rule becomes unneceſſary. 

Rule 2. The two parts which ſhall be inverted, muſt not tek over each other before the 
inverſion; as that would produce the ſame fault mentioned in the firſt rule. 
| Rule g. If the two parts of a double counterpoint ſhall be a duo without any accompany- 

ment, they muſt contain the moſt eſſential notes of eyery chord, as explained at Chap. V 


In a particular ſenſe : I double counterpoint boni of two; a triple counterpoint of E 
three; and a quadruple counterpoint of four nvertible parts; the nen ol which is 
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become an octave leſs than before. But if there is room to ſet the inverſion an octave 
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and VI. But when other parts are ſet to them, this rule becomes unneceſſary, as theſe other 
parts can compleat the harmony. | 
Rule 4. Though the parts of a double counterpoint may conſiſt of notes of equal length; 
yet in general it is better, not to let them begin at once, and to let them be di ifferent, in notes 
as well as motion, for the purpoſe of diſtinguiſhing one part Irom the.other. 
Rule 5. If an inverſion of a double counterpoint does not end ſufficiently concluſive, 
it is allowable to alter the laſt note of the inverſion for that purpoſe, 
N. B. The ule of the above rules will appear hereafter, 


I. of double counterpoint of the Oftave. 


$ 4- When to a given melody another is ſet ſo, that they may be inverted, by remaving 
either one an octave towards the other, it is called,a double counterpoint of the oave, 
This is the eaſieſt counterpoint, as in the inverſion every former conſonance becomes a con- 
ſonance, and every former diſſonance a diſſonance again. 

An example of the different inverſions in the octave fee at Plate XXIX, No. 1. Ata, ſee 
the original compoſition ; at b, the example i is inverted by removing the lower part an octave 
towards the higher ; at c, the ſame, by removing the higher part an octave towards the 
lower; at d, again the ſame, by removing both parts an octave towards each other; at e, 
alſo the ſame, by removing the higheſt part two o#aves towards the lower. 

That all theſe inverſions are the ſame, appears from the fignatures of their intervals ; and 
the two laſt only ſerve for bringing the parts at a wider e, for the * of giving 
a middle part room between them. 5 | 


S 5. The particular rules which ought to be obſerved if two parts ſhall be calculated 
for an inverſion in the octave, and from the compariſon of their intervals before and 
after the inverſion, viz: | 

Intervals before the inverſion : 1-2-9: 5 
Intervals when the counterpoint is inverted: 8 7 6 4 

Here it appears: that the uniſon, when inverted in the counterpoint in queſtion, be. 
comes an octave; the ſecond, a ſeventh; the third, a ſixth, &c. as I have already own | un 
Chap. II, § 4. 
Raule 1. To conſecutive fourths are not ne in this counterpoint, as in the inver- 
ſion they produce conſecutive fifths. See Plate XXX, No. 1, a; where the two upper 
parts make the counterpoint, and the loweſt is only a filling part. At b, ſee the inverſion ol 
the counterpoint, and the fifths pointed out with ſtrokes. 

But an exception makes a. ſuperfluous fourth after a perfect one, which in the inverſion 
produces a diminiſſed fifth after a perfect one, and is allowable. See Plate XXX, No. 2, 
a, where the counterpoint 1s again in the two ae parts as before. The inverſion of the 
counterpoint ſee at bp. | 

Rule 2. According to the firſt general wie; in § 3, no interval greater than an ofave muſt 
be uſed in this counterpoint. A fault againſt this rule ſee at Plate XXX, No. g, a, inverted 
at b; where it appears, that the intervals marked with NB, remain uninverted, and only 


4 5 
. 


farther, (as mentitned in Rule 1, & g,) the fault is removed; and both the original compo- 
ütion at a, and the inverſion is good; ſee the laſt example at c. 
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$6. A double counterpoint in the Octave may be uſed either as a duo, without any 
additional parts; or ſome parts may be added to it. 


In the former caſe there is nothing particular to be obſerved than what I have ſtated in 
the the third general rule in & g. 


In the latter caſe the queſtion is, whether the added parts ſhall be mere accompanyments, 
or whether they ſhall be alſo invertible, 


87. When mere accompanyments, or filling parts are ſet to a double counterpoint, it 
mult be conſidered : whether they ſhall ſtand between the two parts of the counterpoint 
or not. 

If any part ſhall ſtand between thoſe of the counterpoint, both before and after the in- 
verſion, care mult be taken that in the inverſion of the counterpoint there ariſe no falſe 
progreſſions between the middle and other parts. See Plate XXX, No. 4, a. Hete the : 
two extreme parts are the counterpoint, and the middle part is an accompanyment between 
them. | 

At b, ſee the inverſion of the counterpoint, which produces conſecutive fifths between 
the baſs and middle part. In ſuch caſes the fault is avoided by altering the middle part 
in the inverſion of the counterpoint, as at c, or in another manner, 

If ſome filling parts only are ſet over or under the counterpoint ; or, which is the ſame ; if 
a double counterpoint is ſet between or under or over ſome other parts, and the other parts 
ſhall remain in their former place when the counterpoint is inverted, there can ariſe no 
falſe progreſhon towards ſuch parts, though the counterpoint be inverted. See Plate XXX, 

No. 5, a, where the counterpoint is in the alto and tenor, and the inverſion ſee at b. This 
example ſhews how a mere inverſion of the middle parts can produce variety and prevent 
monotony, without altering a note of the harmony. 


8 8. Invertible parts can be added to thoſe of adouble counterpoint in the octave, in two _ 
different manners, viz : as thirds to one or both parts of the counterpoint ; or as melodies 
different in notes and motion from thoſe of the counterpoint. | 

In both caſes there ariſes a tyre counterpoint, when only one part is added to the ori- 
ginal two; and a quadruple counterpoint, when two parts are added to them. 

A triple counterpoint in the octave, can be inverted five times, according to the number of 
changes which are-contained in the numbers,;1, 2, 3. See the following repreſentation : 

N. B. 1, ſignifies the firſt; 2, the ſecond; g, the third part of the triple counterpoint. 


1 1 2 2 8 3 
2 3 OY 3 2 1 
3 2 3 1 1 2 
* b, " d, e, f. 


Here at a, ſee the original three parts of the counterpoint; at b, the firſt inverſion, in 
which the original treble remains the treble; at c, and d, two inverſions in which the ori- 
ginal alto becomes the treble ; and at e, and f, two inverſions in which the original baſs be- 
comes the treble. 

A quadruple counterpoint can be inverted twenty-three times, according to the number of 
changes which are contained in the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4. See the following repreſentation ; 


N. B. 1, ſignifies the firſt; 2, the ſecond; g, the third; 4, the fourth part of the qua- 
druple counterpoint. | 


— — — _ 
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Here at a, ſee the original four parts of the counterpoint ; at b, five different inverſions 
of the ſame, in which the original treble remains in the treble; at c, ſix other inverſions of 
the ſame, in which the original alto becomes, the treble; at d, ſix more inverſions of the 


ſame, in which the original tenor becomes the treble; and at e, the fix laſt inverſions of the 


ſame, in which the original s becomes the treble. 


If invertile parts ſhall be added as thirds to the two parts of a double counterpoint 
of the octave, the following rules are to be obſerved in the two original parts. 

Rule 1. No other eſſential intervals muſt be uſed in the original counterpoint, than the 
third, fixth, and oftave. But attention muſt be paid to the leading note. When the lower 
term of the ſaid intervals is the leading note, its octave ought not to be uſed, and its third 
muſt be reſolved downwards like a diſſonance: when the fixth i is the leading note, the lower 


term mult deſcend like a diſſonance ; but when the thz7d is the leading note, it mult only 


aſcend, and the lower part may proceed like a conſonance. 

Rule 2. The contrary or oblique motion muſt be obſerved throughout, in the original 
- counterpoint. | 

Rule 3. When the above two rules ha been obſerved, a third part may be added to the 
two original ones, in thirds over the treble or baſs, and a third and fourth part, in thirds, 
both over the treble and baſs. That inſtead of thirds over either part, fixths under it may 
be ſet immediately, will want no explanation. 

See Plate XXX, No. 6. At NB in this example there is the caſe of a third to the leading 
note; if conſequently the upper part was not to deſcend in the ſucceeding note it would be 


wrong. For when a third is ſet over it, as in the next example, it produces the interval of 


a diminiſhed fifth, which is a diſſonance, and muſt be reſolved downwards. 

At No. 7, a, ſee a third and fourth part added to the original ones, in thirds over them, 
which produces a quadruple counterpoint, calculated for all twenty-three inverſions in the 
oftave explained in & 8; ſome of which inverſions ſee at b, c, d, e, f, g. 

The triple counterpoint which ariſes from the above example, (Plate XXX, No. 6, when 
thirds are ſet over the trevle only; and the triple counterpoint when thirds are ſet over the 
baſs only; with the five inverſions in the octave for which each of them is calculated, will want 
no example, as they follow from what I have ſaid and exemplified above. (ſee the laſt F.) 


§ 10. If invertible parts are to be ſet to a double counterpoint of the octave as melodies 
different in notes and motion from the original parts, there is nothing elſe to be obſerved 
in the original parts than what I have ſaid in 8 5. And the rules which ought to be ob- 
ſerved in regard to the additional parts are: 

Rule 1. If one part ſhall be added, it muſt make a regular double counterpoint of the 
octave, to the one as well as the other of the original parts. 

Rule 2, If two parts ſhall be added, they muſt make a regular double counterpoint of 
the octave among themſelves as well, as each of them to every one of the original parts. 

Rule g. The original and added parts collectively, muſt be regular according to the rules 
of fimple counterpoint. 

An 
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Re, example of one part added to the original ones after the above 1 ſee at Plate 
XXII, No. 1. This is a real triple counterpoint of the octave; the higheſt and loweſt 
part are the original ones, and the middle part is added. It can be inverted in all five man- 
ners explained i in § 8, as the reader may try at pleaſure. And that it alſo is a 22 im- 
ple counterpoint I have ſhewn before. (See Chap. XIII, 4 8.) 

Two parts added to the original ones of Plate XXII, No. f, according to the above 
rules, fee at Plate XX, No. 2. This is a real quadruple counterpoint of the octave; 
which can be inverted in all twenty-three manners ſhewn in $ 8. One of the ſaid inverſions 
ſee at Plate XXI, No. 1, where the treble and alto are inverted among themſelves; a 
ſecond one, at Plate XXI, No. 2, where the original treble is made the tenor, and the 


original tenor the treble; and a third inverſion, at Plate XXI, No. 3, where the origin 1 


treble is made the bals, and the original baſs the freble. The reſt of the inverſions the 
reader may eaſily find himſelf after the repreſentation of the four parts in § 8. 

That this quadruple counterpoint alſo is regular as fmple counterpoint, I have ſhewn in 
Chap. XIII, § 5, ſeq. 


11. When in trying all poſſible inverſions of ſuch examples it ſhall be found that ſome 
of them are not calculated to end a piece, it muſt be obſerved : that in caſes where it is re- 
quired, the laſt notes of the inverſion may be altered, according to the fifth general rule 
in § 3. b 

5 rom the nature of the foregoing examples it follows: that the counterpoints in queſtion 

need not be confined to a few bars only, but may be ſet of any length. It alſo muſt be 
| obſerved: that where circumſtances require it, an inverſion of the counterpoiut need not 
always to be uſed quite through ; but may be ſhortened, as well as varied in many different 
manners. 

The great number of harmonious varieties which thus can be produced with any ſubje&, 
by the mere knowledge of. double counterpoint of the octave, may on the one hand prove 
what I have ſaid in the latter part of $ 1; and on the other hand muſt encourage the diligent 
reader in the ſtudy of thoſe counterpoints which are ſtill to follow. 


$ 12. To judge, whether any two or more parts of a paſſage have been uſed as a double 
counterpoint, it muſt be examined: whether they are repeated in ſome inverſion or not. 
And by the interval into which they have been inverted it is eaſy to determine, whether they 
were uſed in the counterpoint of the octave or of thoſe intervals which I ſhall now 
explain. 


II. Of Double Counterpoint of the Tenth, or Thard. 


$ 12. If two parts can be inverted without faults, by removing the higher a tenth 
towards the lower, or the lower a tenth towards the higher, it is called a double counter- 
point of the tenth. In both caſes the inverſion may alſo be ſet an oftave farther than a tenth, 
for the purpoſe of bringing the parts at a wider diſtance. Or the one part may be removed 
but a third towards the other, and the other part an octave towards it, which is the ſame as 
removing one part a tenth towards the other, and leaving the other in its place. Likewiſe 
the one part may only be removed a third towards the other, without removing the other 
part, which is the ſame as if the inverſion by a tenth is ſet an octave back again, like a 
counterpoint of the octave, Or alſo one part may be removed a fixth offwards from the 


other, 
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other, without removing the other part, which is the ſame as a third towards it, _— the 
parts become to ſtand at a wider diſtance. | 


$ 1 3. The rules ſor conſtructing a counterpoint in the tenth, again follow from the con. 
fideration of its intervals beſore and after the inverſion, viz : 


Intervals before the inverſion : 1 04 5307 80-00 
Intervals when the p. rts are inverted : 0-9 8 7 T3483 

Here it appears: that the uniſon when inverted in this counterpoint, becomes a tenth, 
(or third ;) the ſecond—a ninth ; the third an octave, &c. 

Rule 1. Two ſucceeding fixths, are not allowable in this counterpoint, as in the inverſion 
they produce conſecutive fifths. But deſcending, a ſuperfluous fixth may be ſet after a 
major one, as in the inverſion they produce a diminiſhed after a perfect fifth, which is al- 
lowable. 


Rule 2. As two thirds, when inverted” in the tenth, become two oftaves, they alſo : are 
not allowable 1 in this counterpoint. . 


Rule g. As the fourth, when inverted in this counterpoint, becomes a Heul its lower 
term muſt always be reſolved deſcending; ſee Plate XXXI, No. 1, a, b. But when the 
higher or lower term of the. fourth 1s only tranſient, this rule need not be obſerved. 
Deſcending, two perfect fourths may be let in immediate ſucceſſion ; or alſo a ſuperfluous 
after a perfect fourth, particularly when a filling part is added: as their inverſion produces 
two minor ſevenths, or a minor and diminiſhed ſeventh, which are allowable. See again Plate 
XXXI, No. 1, a, and b, and the inverſion of it, at No. 2, a, and b; where the ſmall notes 
are the filling part. | 

The fourth in this counterpoint muſt not ſuſpend the third in equal motion, as the inverſion 
produces octaves, which can not be excuſed by the ninths between them; ſee Plate XXXI, 
No. g, a, inverted at b, which is bad. But in contrary motion it is good; ſee No. 4, a, in- 
verted at b. 8 

Rule 4. Two deſcending manor ſevenths, or a minor and a diminiſhed ſeventh, may be 
uſed, particularly, with a filling part, as inverted they produce thoſe fourths which I have 
mentioned in theſe rules as allowable. See Plate XXXI, No. 2, a, and b, inverted at 
No. 1, a, and b. 

Rule 5. The ” mult not be preceded by a third, if the reſolution of the baſs ſhall 
take place to the ſame upper part, as at Plate XXXI, No. g, a, the inverſion producing ſuc- 
ceſlive octaves, as at b; which are not excuſable on account of the ſuſpenſion between 
them. But in contrary motion, a ſecond as well as ninth may be uſed ; ſee Plate XXXI, 
No. 6, a, b, c, inverted at d, e, and f, which is good. 

Rule 6. As the inverſion of this counterpoint renders ſome progreſſions of the mma 
part different from what they were before, ſo that C. E, the major third, becomes A, C, the 


minor third, and the ſame with other progreſſions : it is allowable, for preſerving a good 


melody, to uſe occaſional ſharps, flats, or naturals in the inverſion of this counterpoint. 


Rule 7. According to the firſt general rule in $ g, this counterpoint muſt contain no 


intervals greater than a tenth ; but if the inverſion {hall be ſet an octave farther than a tenth, 
this rule need not be obſerved. 


§ 14. An example of a double counterpoint of the tenth, ſee at Plate XXXI, No. 75 _ 
the figures under it ſhew the intervals it contains. 


At Plate XXXI, No. 8, a, ſee the firſt inverſion of it, in which the higher part has been 


removed a tenth towards the lower; and at b, its ſecond inverſion, in which the original 


treble, 
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treble is ſet an octave lower, and the original ſecond part a third higher ; Which is the ſame 
as removing the original baſs a tenth towards the treble, and tranſpoſing both parts an octave 
tower. From the figures under the above two inverſions it appears, that both produce the 
ud intervals, though not every interval in the ſame major Or minor ny 


8 1 5. A third and fourth part may alſo be added to the counterpoint in queſtion, either 
as filling parts only, which occaſionally muſt be altered in the inverſion of the counter- 
point, (as I have explained in § 7): or as parts which ſhall be inverted with the counter- 
point, is 


Reſpecting the "Fan or filling parts, I ſhall have nothing particular to repeat, I there- 
fore proceed to the latter, or invertible parts. 

They may again conſiſt, either in Hirds, added to one or both parts of the counterpoint, 
or in melodies different in notes and motion from thole of the original pores: 


& 16. If parts are to be added in thirds to the original ones, the owing rules muſt be 
obſerved: 

Rule 1. The two ical parts muſt contain no other efſentzal intervals than the third, 
#/th, and octave ; but all other intervals may allo be uſed as regular or irregular tranſitions, 

Rule 2. Every progreſhon of the original parts mull be in contrary or oblique motion. 

Rule g. If the above two rules have been obſerved, a third below may be added to every 
note of the /zgher, or a third above to every note of the lower part of the original com- 
poſition ; or both may be added at the ſame time. Examples ſee as follows: | 

At Plate XXXI, No. g, ſee a counterpoint of the tenth conſtructed TE the above firſt 
and ſecond rule. 

At Plate XX XI, No. 16, a, fee the ſaid thirds added to the treble * Nat b, to the baſs 
only; and at c, both to the treble and baſs; but the original baſs is ſet an octave lower, to 
give the middle parts room. 


If one part only 1 is added in the above r manner, it conſtitutes a triple counterpoint, which 
may be inverted in the following manners, viz : 

Firſt, as a triple counterpoint of the ofave, according to the five inverſions explained 
in § 8. See Plate XXXI, No. 11, a, b, c, d, e, which are the three parts of No. 10, a. 
N. B. that No. 10, b, may be inverted five times in the ſame manner, will want no de- 
monſtration, 

Secondly, ſo, that that orginal part, which has been left ſingle, is removed a tenth or third 
towards the two other parts, and afterwards the three parts are inverted like a triple coun- 
terpoint of the octave, the ſame as the laſt example. See Plate XXXI, No. 12. At a, ſee 
No. 10, a, of which the ſingle part is removed a tenth towards the two others, and the 
latter are alſo ſet an octave lower to diſperſe the parts in a better manner; at b, ſee No. 10, b, 
treated in the ſame manner. 

How both theſe new triple counterpoints may again be inverted five times each, I have 
ſaid juſt now. | 

If two parts are added to a counterpoint of the tenth, in the manner explained before, and 
exemplified at Plate XXXI, No. 10, c, it conſtitutes a quadruple counterpoint, which may 
be inverted in all manners like a quadruple counterpoint of the o#ave; as explained in 9 8 
and 9. If the ſaid two parts ſhall be added after the inverſion of the original ones, they 
muſt be added over the treble as well as over the baſs, and that quadruple counterpoint 
alſo may be inverted in all manners like the former. See Plate XXXI, No. 13, where the 
large n notes are the original parts inverted in the tenth, and the ſmall ones the added parts. 
| E E If 
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If this example is compared with No. 10, * it will appear that both are the ſame in har. | 
mony and intervals, and that only two of the parts are changed for each other. 4 | 


$ 17. If invertible parts ſhall be added to a counterpoint of the tenth as melodies 
different from thoſe of the original parts, they need to conſiſt of the variation of thoſe parts. 
only which could have been added in thirds ; and the rules which muſt be obſerved in that 
variation, are: 1ſt, let the variation not obſcure the notes which you vary; 2dly, let 1 no 
falſe progreſſions ariſe from the variation. 

An example ſee at Plate XXXI, No. 14, where the part added to the treble is varied 
differently from that added to the baſs, to he chat all ſorts of variation may take place in 
the caſes in queſtion. 

That one part only may be added in this manner, either to the higher or lower original 
part alone, or both parts at once; and that the triple or quadruple counterpoints thus ariſing 
may be inverted in all reſpects like thoſe, where plain thirds only have been added, follows, 
from their nature, and will want no demonſtration. 

How by variation a triple counterpoint of this fort can be rendered like a 3 one, 
will follow from what I have ſtated in Chap. 13, 5 14s _ 


III. Of double Counterpoint of the Twelfth or Fifth. 


$ 17. Two parts, ſet ſo that they can be inverted without producing faults, by removing 
the lower a twelfth towards the higher, or the higher a twelfth towards the lower, are called 
a double counterpoint of the twelfth. In both caſes the removed part alſo may be ſet an 
_ oftave farther than a twelfth ; or the one part removed an octave towards the other, and the 
other a fifth towards it; or the one part may only be ſet a fifth towards the other, and the 
other left in its place, which is the lame as removing one part a twelfth, and ſetting in an 
octave back again. 


& 18. See the following repreſentation of the intervals in this counterpoint : 

Intervals before the inverſion : v3 29428753 3 0-10-2372 
Intervals when the parts are inverted: 12 11 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
This repreſentation ſhews: that the unz/on when inverted a twelfth, becomes a twelfth ; 

the ſecond an eleventh; the third—a tenth, &c. 

The rules which ariſe from the above are as follows, viz: 

Rule 1. As the fixth, when inverted in this counterpoint, becomes a ſeventh, its lower 
term mult be reſolved deſcending. See Plate XXXII, No. 1, a, inverted at b. An exception 
makes a ſixth, of which the higher or lower term is merely tranſient ; or of which the higher 
term is only a ſuſpenſion of the note below it. K. 

Two deſcending ſixths, of which the inverſion produces two minor ſevenths, or a minor 
and diminiſhed ſeventh, are allowable. See Plate XXXII, No. 2. At a, fee the counter- 
point ; at b, its firſt inverſion, which produces two minor ſevenths; and at c, its ſecond in- 
verſion, which produces a minor and a diminiſhed ſeventh,, both which are good. 

Rule 2. The ſeventh is allowable; as alſo two deſcending minor, or a minor and dimi- 
niſhed ſeventh, which follows from the laſt example. 

Rule 3. The octave and fifth, or uniſon and twelfth, are treated as 6 


Rule 4. The third alſo is good, and two ſucceſſive thirds allowable, if the parts ſhall 
not be augmented by added thirds, t 


Rule 
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Rule 5. The ſecond or ninth, and the fourth or eleventh may be uſed as ſuſ} penſions of 


the third. or tenth, both in the higher and lower term. 
Rule 6. No greater intervals that a twelfth muſt be uſed, if the inverfion ſhall not be 
ſet an Were farther than a twelfth; as follows from the firſt general rule in & g. 


$19. An example of this counterpoint ſee at Plate XXXII, No. 3, where the vhs 
under it ſhew the intervals it contains. At No. 4, a, ſee its firſt inverſion, in which the 
higher part is ſet a twelfth towards the lower; and at b, its ſecond inverſion, in which the 
original lower part is ſet a fiſth towards the higher, and the higher an octave towards it. 


The ſigures 1 in theſe two inverſions prove them to contain both the ſame intervals; | 


though in the one ſome are major, which in tHe other are minor. 

A chromatic example of this counterpoint ſee at Plate XXXII, No. 5, a; its firſt inver- 
fion at Þ, and its ſecond inverſion at c. 

As conſecutive thirds, and all ſorts of tranſient notes, are allowable i in the counterpoint 
of the twelfth, if the parts ſhall not be augmented with added thirds; this counterpoint 1s 
not by far ſo difficult as the counterpoint of the tenth ; and can be ſet more melodious than 


the latter. 


$-20. One or two parts may alſo be added to a counterpoint of the twelfth, either as 
filling parts only, or as parts which ſhall be znverted with the counterpoint. 

In regard to the former, or mere filling parts, there is nothing to be obſerved but what 
I have ſaid in & 7, concerning ſuch parts to a counterpoint of the octave. I therefore ſhall 
proceed to the latter, or invertible parts. | | 


$ 21. If invertible parts ſhall be added as thirds to the counterpoint i in queſtion, the 
fame rules only mult be obſerved which I have given in & 16, at the beginning. 

An example of a counterpoint conſtructed after the two firſt of the ſaid rules, ſee at 
Plate XXXII; No. 6; and the figures in it ſhew the eſſential intervals it contains. 


This example may be rendered a trzþ/e counterpoint, if only one part is added according 


to the ſaid rules, as at No. 7, a, b; or a quadruple counterpoint, if both parts are added, 
as at C. 

As a triple counterpoint it may be 8 in the ſollowing manner, viz: 

Firſt, as a triple counterpoint of the octave, like that explained in 5 9. 

Secondly, as a triple counterpoint of the tenth, like that explained in & 16. 

Thirdly, ſo, that the original parts are firſt inverted in the twelfth, as at Plate XXXII, 


No. 8, a, b, and afterwards thirds are added either under the higher or over the lower part, 


like as at No. 7, a, b; and in the latter caſes it may again be inverted as a triple counter- 
point of the octave as well, as of the tenth. 

As a quadruple counterpoint, the example in queſtion may be inverted as follows : 

Firſt, as a quadruple counterpoint of the octave. . (ſee F 8, and g.) 

| Secondly, as a quadruple counterpoint of the tenth. (ſee & 16.) 

Thirdly, ſo, that the original parts are firſt inverted in the twelfth, as at No. 8, a, b; and 


afterwards thirds are added under the higher and over the lower part, as before. The qua- 


druple counterpoints thus ariſing may again be inverted, like thoſe of the octave, (ſee & ,) 
and of the tenth, (ſee & 16,) which will want no examples. 
Invertible parts different from the original ones, may be added to the counterpoint in 


queſtion, by varying thoſe which may be dune as thirds, in the manner ſhewn in g 17. 
| | They 
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They may be inverted with the original ones, in all manners mevn Juſt now, like 2b 
added in thirds, | 


IV. Of double Counterpoint of the Fourteenth, or Seventh. 


4 22: Two parts ſet fo, that they may be inverted, by removing either one a dds. 
teenth towards the other, are called a double counterpoint of the fourteenth. The ſame _ 
inverſion ariſes if one part is removed but a ſeventh towards the other, and the other an 
oftave towards it. Or the one part may only be removed a ſeventh towards the other, and 
the other Left in its place; which is the ſame, as removing one part a ourteenth towards 
the other, and ſetting it an octave back again. 

8 23. The intervals in this counterpoint appear as follows: ; 

Intervals before the inverſion 1 23 456789 10 11 12 13 14. 

Intervals after the inverſion 14 13 12 11 109876 5 4 3 2 1, 

According to this repreſentation of intervals the following rules muſt be obſerved i in the 
counterpoint in queſtion : 

Rule 1. The ofave cannot be uſed like a conſonance, dan its lower term muſt be reſolved 
like a ſeventh. | 

Rule 2. Two thirds are not allowable, as they produce two fifths, 

Rule g. The jixth muſt be reſolved like a ſecond in the higher term. 2. | 

Rule 4. The ſeventh can be uſed as ſeventh; the ſecond as ſecond; the fifth as fifth; 
and the fourth both as conſonance or accidental diſſonance. | 

Rule 5. All ſorts of accidental diſſonances may alſo be uſed in this counterpoint. 

Rule 6. The compound intervals, (the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth,) are conſidered the ſame as ſimple ones, (the ſecond, third, &c.) 

Rule 7. No greater interval than a fourteenth mult be uſed in this counterpoint if it ſhall 
be inverted only a fourteenth, 


& 24. An example of this counterpoint, according to the above rules, ſee at Plate XX XII, 
No. 9. Its firſt inverſion, in which the original lower part is left in its place, and the higher 
removed a fourteenth towards it, ſee at Plate XX XIII, No. 1, a; and its ſecond inverſion, 
in which the original lower part 1s removed a ſeventh, towards the higher, and this an 
_ octave towards it ſee at b. 


$ 25. One or more parts may alſo be added to a counterpoint of the ſeventh, either as 
filling parts only or as invertible parts, in the ſame manner as to the proceeding coun- 
terpoints. 

If invertible parts ſhall be ſet to it by adding thirds to the . parts, the following 
rules, muſt be obſerved: 

Rule 1. The original parts muſt contain no other cllential notes than the thard and 
fifth. 
Rule 2. Contrary and oblique motion muſt be obſerved throughout." - 

Rule 3- The thirds are added below the ugher, and above the lower original part, as 
before. 

An cm ſee at Plate XXXIII, No. 2; and the laid thirds added to it, at 3. 
This 


\. 


_ 
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This example may be iert in all the following manners ! 
Firſt : as double, triple or quadruple counterpoint of the octave; (ſee &.9. \ 
Secondly : as double, triple or quadruple counterpoint of the tenth ; (ſeerh 16.) 
[Thirdly : as double, triple or quadruple counterpoint of the twelfth ; (ſee F 21.) 
Fourthly: as double, triple or quadruple counterpoint of the fourteenth; if after the inverſion 
of the original parts, thirds are added again below the higheſt and above the loweſt part, as 
before; See Plate XXXIII, No. 4, a, b; which four parts again may be inverted as a triple or 
quadraple counterpoint of the oftave, tenth, and twelfth, in all manners of change lying i in 


che numbers res and four. 


V. OV. Double Counterpoints of the Ninth, Eleventh, and Thirteenth; or ( which 1s the 


fame / of the Second, Fourlh, and Sil. 


$ 25. The counterpoints in queſtion can be conſidered in two different qualities, viz. 
firlt as derzvative counterpoints, ariſing by back mverfion, from the four principal ones, 


which I have explained above ; ſecondly as original couNnterpounts, like the four Principal 
ones. | 


8 27. As derivatives they ariſe in the following manner: 

a, The derivative counterpoint of the ninth ariſes: when in the counterpoint of the 8 
tenth the in verſion is ſet one or two oftaves back again, as has been mentioned in 5 22. 

This back inverſion depends on what I have ſtated in Chap. II, $ 4, reſpecting fun- 
damental and inverted intervals, where it appears that a ſeventh or fourteenth downwards, 


is a ſecond or ninth upwards ; and vice verſa. 


An example ſee at Plate XXXIII, Ne. 5, a, which is the ſame as that at No. 1, a, and 
only the lower part as inverſion of the counterpoint is ſet two octaves back again. Or ſee 


No. 5, b, which is the ſame as "wor 1, b, and both parts only are ſet one octave back 
again. 
The ſame invervals tart ariſe, if without inverting the parts firſt, one part is re- 


moved only a ſecond or ninth ofwards, from the other, and the other part left in its place. 
b, The derivative counterpoint of the eleventh ariſes: when in the counterpoint of the 
twelfth the inverſion is ſet one or two oftaves back again; (ſee F 17.) Or if the one part is 


left in its place, and the other removed a fourth or eleventh off wards from it, without in- 
verting the parts firſt, 
An example ſee at Plate XXXIII, N O. 6, a, b; which are the ſaid two back inverſions of 
Plate XXXII, No. 4, a, b. 0 
CIR derivative counterpoint of the thirteenth ariſes: when in the counterpoint of the 


tenth the inverſion is ſet one or two Haves back again; or when without 1 inverting the original 
parts, the one part is ſet a th or thirteenth ofwards from the other, (lee § 13.) 

An example lee at Plate XXXIII, No. 7, a, b; which are the ſaid back inverſions of Plate 
XXXI, No. 8, a, b. 

If the intervals of the above back inverſions are compared with thoſe of the real inverſions 


of the principal counterpoints, according to the figures under or r between the two parts, it 
will be found, that they are as follows, viz: 


Intervals in the real inverſion: oF 2 5 F : 5 6 4 12 
Intervals in the back inverſion: W; 1 9 5 U. 9 * 


\ 
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Or in other words: chat the ſecond in the real inverſion, becomes a :Goveuthi in the back in. 


verſion ; the third—a ſixth; the fourth—a fifth, &c. or with compound intervals: the 
ninth—a ſeventh; the tenth—a ſixth; the eleventh—a fifth, &c. a 

Il therefore two parts are invertible in a principal counterpoint, they may al ſo be inverted 
in its derivative counterpoint; and, if they are invertible in all the ſour eee counter. 
E they alſo may be inverted i in all their derivative counterpoints. 


$ 28. As original counterpoints, the above three 3 in queſtion are conſtructed according 
to the nature of their intervals before and after the inverſion; in the ſame manner as the 
four principal ones, as follows: 

a, The original counterpoint of the n:nth, or ſecond: 
Intervals before the inverſipn : E 4 7 
Intervals when the parts are inverted: 94S: 4.8 9 | 

From this repreſentation” of intervals it follows: that the fourth, fifth, and ſixth, may be 
uſed as conſonances in it; and that the ird, and ofave, mult be reſolved in the Jower 
term. 

AN example ſee at Plate XXXIII, No. 8, which is that given at Plate XXXII, No. 9, as a 
counterpoint of the ſeventh, and inverted in the octave. Its firſt and ſecond real inverſion 
in the ninth, ſee at Plate XXXIII, No. 5, a, b. | | 

b, The original counterpoint of the eleventh or fourth : 


8 8 9 
5 4 2 1. 


Intervals before the inverſion: LN 42-04-4904 
Intervals after the inverſion : CC pp ß 
Here it appears: that the fourth, (or cleventh) the ſtæthi, and the oda ve, may be uſed as 


conlonances only.. 

An example ſee at Plate XXXIII, No. , which is ; that given at Plate XXXII, No. g, as 
counterpoint of the twelfth, and inverted in the octave. Its two real inverſions in the 
eleventh ſee at Plate XXXIII, No. 6, a, b. x 

c, The original counterpoint of the thirteenth or jixth. 

Intervals before the inverſion: J T 14 19-16 
Invervals after the inverſion: - 13121110 9 8 7 6-5 4 3 2 1 

Here it appears : that the third, fourth, fixth, and ofave, ny be uſed as conſonanccs, 
and the ſeventh and ſecond as eſſential diſſonances. 

An example ſee at Plate XXXIV, No. 1, which is that given at Plate XXXI, No. 7, as 
counterpoint of the tenth, and 1nverted in the octave. Its two real inyerſions 1 in the thirteenth 
fee at Plate XXXIII, No. 7, a, b. 

From the above three or:g:nal counterpoints of the three inverted intervals, ariſe thoſe 
of the three fundamental intervals, (the fourteenth, twelfth, and tenth,) as derivative 
counterpoints, by back inverſion in the octave; in the ſame manner as thoſe of the in- 
verted intervals ariſe from thoſe of the fundamental intervals, as ſhewn in the laſt &; which 
as it follows from what I have ſaid before will want no demonſtration. | 

The above I preſume will be ſuflicient, reſpecting double, triple, and quadruple counter- 
points in two or more parts. I therefore now proceed to ſhew, how double counterpoints 
may be introduced in one part or melody only. 


Of double Counterpoint in one part or melody only. ; 


§ 29. In Chapter XIII, $ 15, I have already ſhewn how one part or melody can pro- 
duce the effect of a duo or trio; as now the two er more parts contained in a ſolo may be 
calculated for inverſions, the lame as the parts of a duo or trio, It follows: that double 


COU nter 
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counterpoints may be introduced i in a ſolo, or one part by i helf of which ſee the following 


examples. 


An example of a double counterpoint of the oflave in one part, ſee at Plate XXXIV, 


No. 2. It may be inverted ſo, that either the higher notes are taken an odave Jower, or the 
lower notes an octave higher. In a ſimilar manner double counterpoints of the tenth, 
| twelfth, and other intervals may be introduced in one part. 

A triple counterpoint of the odlave in one part, ſee at Plate XXXIV, No., g; two of 
its inverſions in cloſe harmony, at No. 4, 5; and two in diſperſed harmony, at No. 6, 7. 

That counterpoints of the above ſort are very uſeful in ſolos for a violin, or other in- 
ſtruments on which they can be performed, follows from their nature. 

Quadruple counterpoints allo may be ſet in one melody. But as they render it very dif- 
ficult, it is better to bring them into two melodies, each of which can contain two regu'ar 
parts in the above manner. Compoſitions. of that ſort produce fine dus, and may be ſet 
without or with a baſs accompanyment ; but if none of the two concerting parts 1s a baſs, 
the latter, or baſs accompanyment will be better than none. 


VII. Of Reverſe, Retrograde, and Reverſe Retrograde Double * 


6 30. When a double counterpoint is conttrativd ſo, that in the inverſion” every al. 
cending interval may be made deſcending, and vice verfa, it is called a reverſe double 
counterpoint ; when it may be performed backwards, without reverſion, it is called a re 
trograde double counterpoint ; and when the latter may at the ſame time be reverſed, it is 
called a reverſe retrograde double counterpoint. 


$91. A rever xi on can be either ee, or fir 17. The for mer is that, which does not pro- 


duce every interval in the ſame major or minor quality, in which it was before the reverſion ; 
and the latter, that which produces every interval in the ſame major or minor quality „in 
- which it was before the reverſion. Both reverſions take place, when a certain note is 


conſidered as fixed, and all others are Err as many degrees below it as Ny ſtood above it, 


or vice verſa. 

In free reverſion the key note or its oftave is generally conſidered as the fixed note, of 
| which ſee an example at Plate XXXIV, No. 8. Here the key note as fixed note is marked 
with 1, the five degrees which the melody aſcends and returns firſt, are marked with g, and 
the four which it deſcends and returns afterwards, with 4. The reverſion of the ſame me- 
lody ſee at No., where the former five aſcending notes deſcend, and the four deſcending 
notes aſcend: 


As the laſt example began with the fixed note, the following is to ſhew how the reverſion _ 


muſt begin if the original melody does not begin with the fixed note. See Plate XXXIV, 
No. 10, reverſed at No. 11. The fixed note again is marked with 1, and as the original 
melody begins with the third above the fixed note, its reverſion muſt begin with the third 


below it. In the above examples the reverſicn does not produce every interval major 24 


minor as it was in the original melody, t therefore they are free re verſions. 

A flrac I reverſion can be obtained, in major: if the /#cond of the ſcale of the key note is 
made the fixed note. An example ſee at Plate XXXIV, No. 12. Here C is the key note, 
and D as its ſecond is made the fixed note as marked with 1. According to that ſixed note 
the reverſion at No. 13 is made; and as in both examples (at No. 12, and 13, the ſemitonecs 
are pointed out by a ſlur, it een that the reverſion is ict. 


The 


* 
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The ſame ric reverſion can be made in minor, if the fourth of the ſcale of the key note 
is made the fixed note. See Plate XXXIV, No. 14, reverſed at No. 1 5; ; where the nur 
over the ſemitones again proves the reverſion to be firif, 

But the ſame ſtrict reverſion can allo be obtained in major as well as minor, though the 
key note or its otave be made the fixed note, when accidentals are uſed in the reverſion, 
An example of which ſee in major, at Plate XXXIV, No. 16, * at No. 17; and in 
minor, at No. 18, reverſed at No. 19. 


* 


$ 32. Every double counterpoint which can properly be inverted in the ofave, may 
alſo be reverſed, both in the original e and in che inverſion, i the tollow! ing rules 
are obſerved in it: 

Rule 1. No diſſonance muſt be ud as efſential note in the original compoſition. 5 
reaſon 1s: becauſe i in the reverſion they can not be propertly reſolved. 

But an exception makes the minor ſeventh, in thoſe caſes where the higher term de. 
ſcends and the lower aſcends one degree only ; alfo all ſuper fruous and diminiſhed intervals, 
which are reſolved in the ſame manner. The reaſon of which 1 IS: nr in the reverſion 
the reſolution becomes the ſame again. ; 

Rule 2. When the ht is uſed in the origi) compoſition, and the parts ſhall be reverſed 
without inverſion, another part muſt be ſet to them, on account of the poverty of harmony 
which the fourth as reverſed fifth produces. | 

" Beſides the above rules it muſt be obſerved : firſt, that two parts reverſed without ver ſion, 
produce the ſame intervals as if they were. inverted in the octave, but not reverſed ; and 

ſecondly, that two parts reverſed and inverted in the octave, produce the ſame ier vn as 
| thoſe of the original compoſition. See the following examples. 

At Plate XXXIV, No. 20, ſee an example of a double counterpoint of the octave, which 
I have given before. At No. 21, ſee the ſame example reverſed without inverfion, in free 
reverſion, where the key note has been the fixed note; if it ſhall be reverſed firiflly this 
example need only be ſet a third higher, which makes the /econd of the ſcale to be the 
fixed note. At No. 22, ſee the ſame reverſed in the inverfioh, which if it ſhall be rid, 
muſt alſo be ſet a third higher. The intervals of No. 21, will upon examination be found 
the ſame as if No. 20 was inverted in the octave; and thoſe of No. 22, the ſame as at No. 
20, according to the above two obſervations 1 in this d. 


$ 33. Every double counterpoint which can be properly inverted in the tenth, twelfth, : 
or any other interval, can alſo be reverſed in the above manners, both before and after the 
inverſion, if the two rules given in the laſt & are obſerved. Examples of which I leave to 
the invention of the diligent wean, as they follow from ha has been ſhewn above. 


$ 34. When a double counterpoint contains no other eflential intervals but the third 
and fifth, it can, (as has been ſhewn before,) be made a triple and Quadruple counterpoint 
of the oftave, tenth, twelfth, and fourteenth ; and in all thoſe forms it can alſo be rever/cd, 
both before and after the inverſion, * ma be tried with the example at Plate XXXIII, 
No: 2. 


Sn 5 A retrograde double counterpoint requires the 8 of the followite rules 
in the original compoſition, viz : 


Rule 1. No diffonances muſt be uſed in this counterpoint as effential notes; except when 
they can be preceded by their . notes, as Wen as be properly reſolved; ſee Plate 


XXXIV, 
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XX XIV, No. 23, a, b. The 0 of which is plain, becauſe otherwiſe they would not * 24 
reſolved in the retrogreſhon. © 5 | 

Rule 2. If a whole piece ſhall retrograde, it 1s beſt to begin with the unaccented _ of 
the meaſure, and to end with the accented; as otherwiſe the end of the retrogreſſion would 
not be on the accented part of the meaſure. 

An example ſee at Plate XXXIV, No. 24. This is the vignette of my ſonatas Op. II. 
The two upper parts ſtand in the double counterpoint of the octave, and the baſs is a fil- | 
ling part. The whole example may be played from note to note backwards, without or 
with the inverſion of the counterpoint ; which produces the ſecond part. II 


- 
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$ 36. A reverſe retrograde double counterpoint, will admit of no diſſonances at all, ex- 
cept thoſe which are mere tranſitions. 

And any counterpoint in which there are no other eſſential notes than the third and fifth, 
may, if the contrary and obluque motion is obſerved” throughout, retrograde as well, as be 
reverſed, without inverſion, 'or in all inverſions, as counterpoint of the oftave, tenth, twelfth, 


and fourteenth. This the diligent reader may try at pleaſure, with the example at Plate 
XXXIII, No. 2 


CHAPTER XV. OF IMITATION. 


: . \ 

$ 1. 28 uſe of the ſame, or of ſimilar ſubjects, in the different parts of a compoſition, 
is called Imitation: which mult be diſtinguiſhed from a mere repetition, or tranſpoſe fon in 
one and the ſame part of the harmony. 

A ſubject can be imitated in any one of the eight intervals of the diatonic ſcale, and 
their octaves or double octaves, both towards the acute or grave; and in all the ſaid in- 
tervals the imitation can be ict or free, equal or reverſe, retrograde or Tever ſe retrograde, 
with divers other varieties, as I ſhall endeavour to explain in the preſent Chapter. 


I. Of Imitation in regard to the Interval in which it takes Place, 


& 2. If a ſubject is imitated by another part of the harmony on the _ ſame degrees 
of the diatonic ſcale, on which it appeared firſt, it is called an imitation in the untſon, 
An example of which ſee at Plate XXXIV, No. 25. 

If it is imitated one degree of the diatonic ſcale higher or lower, it is called an imitation 
in the ſecond above or below. See Plate XXXV, No. 1, a, b. To be compared with the 
laſt example. | | 

Two degrees higher or lower, is an imitation in che third above or below. See Plate 
XXXV, No. 2, a and b. Alſo to be compared with Plate XXXIV, No. 25. 

Three degrees higher or lower, is an imitation in the fourth above or below. 

Four degrees fifth : 


Five degrees — — — ix! — — . 
Stx degrees —— — event — — 
Seven degrees . : octave wenn — 
which will want no more examples. | | 
555 | 8 | That 
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That the uniſon, and ſecond, third, and fourth above, are the ſame keys as the octave, and 
Seventh, fixth, and fifth below, or vice verſa ; will want no explanation: but the diſtinction 
of intervals above or below is neceſſary in imitation, as appears from the laſt examples. 

The octaves or double octaves of all the above intervals, are regarded the ſame as the 
ſimple intervals of which they are octaves. 


Fd 


II. Of tri or free Imitation. 


8 3. An imitation is called id, if it conſiſts not only of the ſame intervals with the 
original ſubject, but alſo every interval of the ſame number of tones and ſemitones. An 
example fee at Plate XXXV, No. g. 5 
Ihis is the ſame as at No. 1, b, but it is different from the latter in the quality of the in- 
tervals by which it proceeds; and is a /ir2d imitation of Plate XXXIV, No. 25. 

But an imitation is called free; fir/t, if it contains the ſame intervals with the original 
ſubject, but not in the fame quality; ſecondly, if it aſcends or deſcends like the original 
ſubje&, but not by the ſame intervals thirdly, if it only proceeds with the Jame ſort of notes 
and rhythms, but not with the ſame motion and intervals as the original ſubject. | 

Examples of the above fer ſt ſort of free imitation are thoſe at Plate XXXV, No. 1, and 2, at 
a, and b. There every note aſcends and deſcends by the ſame intervals as at Plate XXXIV, 
No. 25, but the ſemitone is in another place, which makes the imitation not to be ftri& but 

Yee. | 
- An example of the above ſecond ſort of free imitation ſee at Plate XXXV, No. 4, b, where 
the ſubject at a, is imitated. The ſubject proceeds by two aſcending ſeconds, and the imi- 
tation by two deſcending thirds. Of the deſcending inſtead” of aſcending, I ſhall ſpeak 
more under reverſe imitation, in $ 4. | ? | 

An example of the above third ſort of free imitation, ſee at Plate XXXV, No. 5. 

The original ſubject ſee at a; and one of its free imitations of the deſcription in queſtion 
ſee at b. | 


III. Of Imitation as equal or reverſe. 

| $ 4. When the imitating part produces the original ſubject in the ſame aſcending a 
deſcending intervals, it is called equal; and when in the imitation every originally aſcen- 
ding interval becomes deſcending, or every deſcending one aſcending, it is called a reverſe 
imitation. a | 

Of equal imitation, and its different qualities as ſtrict and free, I have ſpoken above, I 
therefore am now to ſpeak of reverſe only. N | 

In the laſt Chapter I have already ſhewn, how a ſubject can be reverſed both ſtricth 
and freely, (lee Chap. XIV, $ 31, ſeq.); but thoſe reverſions are not confined to double 
counterpoint only, they alſo take place in any ſort of other compoſitions, and in ſimple coun- 
terpoint they are much eaſier than in double, as there the notes may be altered occaſionally 
to avoid a falſe harmony, which in double counterpoint is not allowable if it ſhall be regular. 
One example of a reverſe and free imitation has already appeared in that of Plate XXXV, 
No. 4, b, and another ſee at No. 6, which is a reverſe and free imitation of the ſubject at 
No. 5, a 
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IV. of retrograde, and reverſe retrograde Imitation. 


The two imitations in queſtion alſo naturally follow from what has been faid in 1] 

Chap. XIV, $ 36, and g7, and therefore will want no particular explanation here. || 
As an example of retrograde imitation ſee again Plate XXXIV, No. 24, when the beginning | 

is made with the laſt note, and the end with the firſt, without regard to the invertibility of 1 


the parts. And a reverſe retrograde imitation ariſes: from the ſame example, if in the retro- 
greſſion it is alſo reverſed. 


V. Of Imitation with augmented or diminiſned notes, 


« 6. In all the above ſorts of imitation, the imitating part may alſo produce the lubject 
with notes of greater, or with notes of leſſer value. 

The former called imitation by augmentation, or with augmented notes, is: when guavers 
are imitated by crotchets, crotchets by minims, and comparatively ſo with all other ſorts of 
notes. An example of which ſee at Plate XXXV, No. 7. At a, fee the ſubject, which is 
the beginning of a finale in a ſymphony, which perhaps I ſhall publiſh: with a ſhort ana- 
lyſis; at b, fee an mutation of the ſame by augmented notes, and in reverſe motion in all 
parts at once. „ 

The latter, called imitation by diminution, or with Aid notes, is: when minims are 
imitated by crotchets, crotchels by quavers, and comparatively the ſame with all other ſorts 
of notes. An example of which alſo is the laſt, at Plate XXXV, No. 7, if the paſlage at 
b, is conſidered as the /ubjeft, and that at a, as the imitation. 

Examples in other ſorts of notes will be unneceſſary, as they follow from the above. 


VI. Of varied Imitation. 


$ 7. Beſides the voluntary alterations of a ſubje& which I have mentioned in & 3, under 
Free imitations, it may alſo be varied in the imitation. 

This may be done in all manners of variation which will be explained 1 in the next Chap- 
ter, and examples of ſuch varied imitations may be found in moſt compolitions of 
good authors. But there are two ſorts of variation. which I muft mention here in parti- 
cular. 

The one is: when the ſubject is interrupted or broke off in the imitation, fo that either the 
beginning. or a part out of the middle of the ſubject is imitated only, and repeated in dif- 
ferent intervals. This ſort of imitation is of great uſe in fugues, for the purpoſe of 
making the ear deſirous to hear the whole ſubject again, and examples may be ſufficiently 
found in almoſt every good fu gue. 

The other fort of variation in queſtion is: when the ſabject! is extended in the imitation; 
This extenſion which muſt be diſtinguiſhed from imitation by augmentation, comprehends 
thoſe paſſages, in which a ſubject is prolonged by the help of modulation, An example ſee at 
Plate XXXV, No. 8, where at a, there appears the ſecond ſubject of the firſt allegro of 
0 ſymphony mentioned at §6, and at b, its extended imitation. 

That theſe iniitations are more uſeful 1 in free than in contrapunctic „ follows 
from their nature. 
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To the above variations of an imitation comes that, when two ſubjects are imitated at 
once, in the inver; ons of double counter point, of which I have treated in the lat 
Chapter. | | 


VII. Of periodical and canonical Imitation. 


$ 8. By per iodical imitation. is underſtood; that: when only a certain train or period of 
a preceding melody 1 is imitated. This may be done with all the former imitations, either 
occaſionally, in all manners of free compoſition; or aſter certain rules, in thoſe ſtrict com. 
poſitions called fugues. 

Examples of the ſaid occaſional periodical imitations, have been all thoſe given in the 
preceding part of this chapter. They are the chief ingredient to combine in a free com- 
poſition unity with entertaining variety; the former being neceſſary if the piece ſhall not 
appear as a medley of mere chance- ee, and the latter, ik it ſhall not become inſip id 
and tireſome. | | 

For more examples IJ. refer the reader to my Six Sonatinas Opera IV, out of which ſome of 
the preceding examples are taken, and which chiefly conſiſt of the imitations in queſtion, 

Periodical imitations in Jugues mult be made after the rulcs on which that ſort of com- 
| poſition depends, A fugue: in the general way of ſpeaking, is a muſical piece in which a 
given fubjeft is elaborated according to the rules of imitation and of double counterpoint ; 
and i in this ſenſe it is what otherwiſe muſt be called a pertodecal fugue, in diſtinction from 
canonical fugues, of which I ſhall ſpeak immediately hercafter. 

There are fugues in two, three, four, and more parts; proper and wmproper ones; free and 
firift ones; Jumpie and double ones; fugues 1 in the ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, fixth, ſeventh, 
and odtave; in equal, reverſe, retrograde, and reverſe retrograde motion; by augmentation and 
diminution ; fugues in which the accented and unaccented part of the meaſure are changed 
one for the other; and other ſorts of fugues. A full deſcription of which can be found in 
Marpurg's excellent Treatiſe : Abhandlung von der Fuge, Part I, and II, Berlin, 1733. 


$9. A canonical imitation is: when the whole preceding melody, is imitated throughout, 
by the ſucceeding one. A compolition of that ſort ought properly to be called a canonical 
fugue, in diſtinction from a periodical one; but according to cuſtom it is ſufficient to call it 
a canon, as the latter is only called a fugue. 

There are canons of two, three, four, and more parts; ſimple and double ones; blend 
and ænigmatical ones; canons in any interval; finite and infinite ones; proper ane mproper 
ONES ; Canons in 2qual, reverſe, retrograde, and reverſe retrograde motion; with a canto ji ſirmo, 
or with a filling part; with a part added in thirds to one of the eſſential parts; with equal 
or unequal intervals; and canons which can be reſolved in many forms, called polymorphos. 
A full deſcription of all theſe canons, together with the rules after which they muſt be com- 
poſed, or after which an ænigmatical canon can be reſolved, ſee in the ſecond part of Mar- | 
purg's Anlandung UK von der Fuge, mentioned 1 in the laſt L. 
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CHAPTER XVI. OF VARIATION. 


81. Taz expreſſing of one and the fame * in various or different manners, 1s 
called its variation. 

All variations poſſible can be brought under three general heads, viz : firſt, thoſe in 
which the ſame harmony and melody i is varied; ſecondly, thoſe in- which different harmonies 
are introduced to the fame melody; and thirdly, thoſe in which different mglodies ate in- 
troduced to the ſame harmony. 


I. Of the Variation of one and the ſame Harmony and Melody. 


§ 2. This ſort of variation can take place, either as voluntary graces in the compoſition or 
performance of a muſical piece; or as real variations of a ſubject or whole piece. 

Of the former, or of voluntary graces, I ſhall have no more to ſay here, than that they 
depend on the art of compoſing or playing with knowledge as well as with taſte and diſ- 


cretion; and that they mull not be introduced at improper places, as otherwiſe they ſpoil 


the character and effect of a good compoſition. 

The latter, or real variations of one and the ſame harmony and melody, comprehends : 
firſt its different figuratuons ; Tecondly the change of its movement and meaſure; thirdly 
the change of its mode; fourthly its itations and inverſions. 1 


§ 3. In regard to variations by the diſferent ſigurations of a harmony and melody, it 
muſt be recollected from Chapter XIII, F 13, ſeq: that, they may conſiſt = har peggios, 
tranſitions, and ſyncopations. 

Of harpeggios, I have already ſhewn in the ſaid place, how they are to be conſidered 
in harmony and melody ; ; and now I ſhall explain the various manners in which a chord 


can be broken, viz: 


A chord of two parts can be broken in two different manners; ſee Plate XXXV, No. 9, a, b. 
A chord of three parts can be broken in & different manners if it ſhall be tripled, ſee 


Plate XXXV, No. 10; and in other fix manners if it ſhall be divided into two times only, 


ſee No. 11. If it ſhall be divided into four times, it can be broken in nine different man- 
ners with ſingle notes, ſee Plate XXXV, No. 12. In all breakings of two, three, and four 
times, a chord of three notes may allo prod uce a great number of more varieties, either by 
the uſe of reſts, fee No. 13; or by the mere repetition of one or more notes of the chord as 
at No. 14. : 

The number of varieties which TEM can be produced with a chord of three parts in cloſe 
harmony and in the ſame pofilton is already very great. But it mult alſo be conſidered, that 
the fame chord can be inverted twice in the ſame cloſe harmony ; that in all its three forms 
it can be diſerſed in dilferent manners; that in every inverſion as well as diſperſion it will 
produce the ſame number of varieties; and that all the ſaid vanetics may be intermtæed 
one with the other, according to the number of changes they contain. This augments the 
varieties which can be produced by the mere breakings of a chord of three parts to an aſto- 
niſhing number, of wich the diligent re ader may try to invent examples himſelf. 

1 A chord 


-- 
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A chord of fot and more parts, can according to the above. be broken in a ſtill greater 
number, as alſo will want no examples. ; 

N. B. In ſpeaking of a chord of two, . and four parts, Wal only underflond. the 
notes of the upper parts, without the baſs. 

Of tranſitions it mult be obſerved here, that every ſort of tranſition explained in Chapter | 
XIII, can be uſed to vary a harmony and melody, either by themſelves, or intermixed with 
the above harpeggios, in paſſages of cual or unegual notes, without or with intermixed 
dots or reſts. Examples of which will be found in good compoſitions. 

Of ſyncopations I have no more to add, than that alſo every ſort of them may be uſed to 
vary a harmony and melody, either by themſelves, or intermixed with harpeggios and 
tranſitions. Which alſo will require no particular examples, 


$ 4. Variations of the ſame harmony and melody, by the change of zts movement and 
meaſure, can take place either without or with the aſſiſtance of the above varieties of 
figuration. | 

An example, in which a piece of even or four crotchet meaſure, is changed into odd or 
three crotchet meaſure, with the fame number of notes, ſee at Plate XXXVI, No. 1, a 
and b. This is taken from one of George Benda's works, and fimilar changes of the meaſure | 
as well as of the movement, are found in ſeveral other works of the beſt authors. 

$ 5- Variations by the change of the mode, may ſometimes take place with the ſame har- 
mony and melody; and alſo in all cafes where the harmony or melody may be altered, 
as I ſhall ſhew afterwards. A piece compoſed in major may therefore be ſet into the fame 
minor key, or vice verſa, but according to circumſtances with the neceſlary alterations. 8 

To the change of the mode may alſo be added changes of the key. But as a piece, com- 
poſed in C major, when tranſpoſed into G major without any other variety in it, can not be 
called varied by that tranſpoſition; or the ſame if it was tranſpoſed from ſome minor into 
another minor key: it is neceſſary if the change of the key ſhall produce a variation, that 
it alſo contain a change of the mode; e.g. from C major to A minor, and vice verſa. Ex- 
amples of which are found in Forke!'s variations of God ſave the King. 


$ 6. Variations of the ſame harmony and melody by imitation and inverſion, already | 
follow from what I have ſaid in the two laſt chapters, and will want no particular example. 


They may again be uſed without or with the aſſiſtance of the foregoing ſorts of va- 
riation. 


One of the beſt collections of variations of the ſame harmony and melody, is that, entitled 


Clavirubung, &c. conſiſting of fifty ſelełt variations ah a minuet, by the late C. C. Hachmeꝛſter, 
Organiſt at Hamburg. | 


IT. Of Variations, confi cling of di iferen Harmonies to the ſame Melody. 


$ 7. In ſetting a harmony to a melody, every note of the melody can be conſidered 
either as an interval of one, or as a different interval of another chord; on this the ſort of 


variation in queſtion depends. For, the note C, can be conſidered either as the ofave, in 
the fundamental triad, or chord of the ſeventh of C; or as the fixth in its firſt inverſion; . 
or as the fourth in its ſecond inverſion ; 'or as the ſecond in its third inverſion, when it is 
the fundamental diſcord. The ſame C, alſo can be conſidered as the third, in the funda- 


mental 
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mental concord and diſcord of A minor, or as the fixth; or + cken, or fourth in its inver- 


ſions; alſo, as the fifth in the fundamental concord as well as diſcord of F major and minor, 
or as the. third, or octave, or fixth in its inverſions; likewiſe as the feventh 1 in the funda- 
mental diſcord of D major and minor, or as the fifth, or third, or baſs in its inverſions. 
The ſame C alſo, can in caſes where it is poſſible, be conſidered as a ſuſbenſion of the note 
above or below it, or as a regular or irregular tranſition, and be treated accordingly ; - and 
any other note of the diatonic chromatic ſcale may be conſidered and treated in all. the 
aid different manners like C. 

But it muſt be decided according to the connection and the rules of fundamental pro- 
greſſion, which of the above varieties of harmony may be uſed to a note in every particular 
caſe; as ſome melodies will admit of a vaſt number of harmonious accompanyments, when 
others allow but few in compariſon. 

An example ſee at Plate XXXVI, No. 2. This 1s the firſt line of a German bkymn, I have 
ſet with different harmonies to the ſame melody, for the purpoſe of expreſſing the words 
of every verſe better than what could be done with the ſame harmony ; ; and its fix varia- 
tions immediately after it. 

A greater number of variations of the above deſcription ſee in Kirnberger's Kunſt des 
reinen Satzes, Part II, conſiſting of twenty-ſix different baſſes and harmonies to one and 
the ſame melody, and being the fineſt I know. 


III. Of Variations, conſiſting of different Melodies to the ſame Harmony. 


C8. Two or more melodies, which depend on the ſame eſſential notes, and proceed in 
the ſame motion, are one and the ſame melody, though they be different in ſimplicity and 
figuration, and accompanied by different harmomes. But two or more melodies, which 
do not depend on the ſame eſſential notes, or not proceed in the ſame motion, though they 
be founded on the ſame harmony, and even much reſemble each other, are different melo- 
dies, From the conſtruction of theſe different melodies, to one * 4 the ſame * 
ariſe the variations in queſtion. 

Any interval of the different chords of a harmony may na to circumſtances be 
laid in the chief melody; or any two or tree or all four intervals of the harmony may be 
brought into the chief melody, as harpeggios; or the eſſential notes of the melody may be 
intermixed with accidental notes; or all eſſential and accidental notes of the melody may 
appear in any fort of equal or unequal length; or ſome aſcending intervals may be inverted 
into deſcending ones; or the whole melody may be reverſed ; and all theſe varieties may 
be uſed either ſeparate or intermixed. This furniſhes a great number of different melodies 
to every harmony, and particularly to a rich one. 

Six different melodies to one and the ſame harmony, being that of the example at Plate 
XXXVI, No. 2, fee at Plate XXXVI, No. 3, 4. 5» 6, 7, and Plate XXXVII, No. 1. Theſe 
melodies ariſe merely from taking ſome other intervals of the harmony into the upper part. 
The variations thus ariſing may again be varied by all ſorts of n Ur in one or all 
parts of the harmony. | 


$ 9. The above three claſſes of variations, (as explained under I, II, and III,) are not 
always uſed ſeparately, but commonly intermixed, by ſetting ſome variations after the one 
and ſome after the other claſs. Examples of which ſee in the variations of Sebaſtian Back, 
Handel, Corelli, Haydn, Mozard, Forkel, Faſch, &c. 
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$10. When in a ſet of variations there are found ſome which conſiſt neither of the ſams 
harmony nor the fame melody with the original piece commonly called the ground, they 
cannot properly be called varzations, but are mere imitations of that piece. For a variation 
15 one and the ſame piece or ſubject expreſſed in another manner; and as ſoon as both the 


harmony and melody of that piece or ſubject are gone, it can be no more called the ſame, 
though the imitation be much like it, 


CHAPTER XVII. OF FANCY. 


81. By fancy I underlſland : the extemporary execution off voluntary thou ohts. 

Though. it is impoſſible to teach a perſon what he ſhall fancy, as that would be doing 
away the whole idca of fancy, or of volunta- ” thoughts ; yet his fancy may be afiſted in 
taking a proper, or prevented from taking an 1mproper direction, by certain rules; which 
tell him: if you fancy /o, 1t will be better, or ITN it will be worſe. The ſaid rules J 
ſhall attempt in the preſent chapter. 


$ 2. All ſorts of muſical fancies can be brought under two general heads, viz : that of 
free, and that of limited fancy. The former comprehends thoſe fancies, in which the per- 
former 1s entirely at liberty to expreſs what he likes; and the 7atter, thoſe in which certain 
objects [hall be kept in view, or by which certain purpoſes ſhall be an{wered. 


I. Of free Fancy. 


$ g. I have ſaid above,.that in a free fancy the performer is entirely at liberty to ex- 
preſs what he likes, yet it is naturally underſtood: that the rules of harmony muſt be ob- 
ſerved cven in the ſreeſt fancy as well as in compoſition. But as in the general way of 
learning muſic, the mechanical part of playing is ſo much ſeparated from the theoretical 
one, that moſt players do not acquire a ſufficient knowledge of harmony, for indulging 
their own fancy with any propriety; and yet as nothing can have a poorer effect, than 
the playing of a leſſon, without any lancy before or after it: the only help for beginners, 
and players of the above deſcription, is, to make themſelves acquainted with ſome paſ- 
ſages, which are calculated to ſerve for, and appear as fancies of their own. As a collection 
for that purpoſe I beg leave to mention a ſmall work of mine, entitled: An Introduction to 
the Art of Preluding, c. Op. III; in which, as the preface ſays: Every example 18 
calculated to be uſed as a ſhort prelude or fancy, in the manner it is written, and at the 
* ſame time, (the ſixth leſlon excepted,) to ſerve not only in one key, mode, or tempo, 
as compoſitions in general, but to be uſed in any major dr minor mode, and to be played 
* faſt or flow, as the occaſion or capacity of the performer will permit,” &c. 
After the above firſt degree in the practice of fancies, and when a perſon has acquired 
a ſufficient knowledge to attempt fancies of his own, the ſollowing particulars ought to 
be 


0 
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be obſerved in regard to the key, movement and meaſure, e „Hie, inſtrument, and 
length of the fancy, if it * be called a proper fancy, and deſerve attending to it. 


$-4. In any ſree fancy a certain * and mode muſt be fixed, in which the fancy ought 
to begin and to end. This is a rule which Emanuel Bach, (one of the greateſt fancy players 
and writers) gives in his treatiſe: Verſuch uber die wahre art das Clavier zu ſpiclen. Part II. 
Yet now and then a free fancy may end in a key different from the firſt, if only the modu- 
lation has been long enough in the laſt key to make it be felt like the principal one, or if 
ſome other purpoſes require it. ; 


& 5. Next to the key and mode, the movement and meaſure comes into conſideration. Of 
theſe Emanuel Back ſays: that no meaſure takes 3 in a free fancy, but yet that ſome 
rhythimical order is required in it. 

In regard to the former, fixed 0 only ey” be underſtood, as that would render the 
fancy limited. For though the principal paſſages of a free fancy may be without meaſure, 
like as 1s thoſe fancies puͤbliſhed by Emanuel Bach or other great authors; and like thoſe 
in leſſon III of my Opera III. (fee S 3.) yet all ſorts of meaſures may occaſionally be in- 
troduced among the {aid * and if it is done with proper diſcretion, it produces a 
good effect. 

With movement it is the ſame as with meaſure; for no fixed movement belongs to the na- 
ture of a free fancy. 

In regard to the latter, (or rhythmical order,) a paſſage of one ſort ſhould be nearly 
balanced by one of another ſort, ſo that a certain proportion be felt in the different ſhades 
and lights of the fancy ; but I have ſaid nearly only, as a real rhythmical order would require 
a fixed movement and meaſure, of which I have ſpoken before. 


& 6. The modulation, as the greateſt object in a free fancy, muſt naturally be free, and 
without that formality which is required in regular pieces of compoſition ; but not ſo free 
as to be without any plan, nor ſo extravagant as to become irregular and diſagreeable. 

For though a ſree fancy is the beſt opportunity for exhibiting a full command of har— 


mony in any ſort of bold modulation and digreſſion; yet the modulation of it requires a 


certain plan, calculated to ſet one thought off by another, and to make an intended whole 


to be felt like a ſeries of thoughts in connection. And nothing can be worſe in it, than 


thoſe extravagant modulations, in which the harmony only is turned and twiſted from ex- 
tremity to extremity, without any other reaſon than that of producing ſtrange effects; as it 
ſerves only to torture the ear from diſappointment to diſappointment, and gives no pleaſure 
nor ſatisfaction to the hearer. 


$ 7. Reſpecting the /yle of a free fancy, it would be as improper to pay no regard 
to any particular ſtyle at all, as to confine the fancy to one fixed ſtyle. For the former 
would betray a want of conſideration, and the latter render the fancy limited. 

The. beſt therefore is: to let the beginning, and the principal parts of the fancy, be in 
one and the ſame ſtyle, or character, but to introduce in it ſuch changes, as may ſerve, to 
give it agreeable and unexpected varieties of ſtyle. | 


$ 8. The 2n/trument, on which a free fancy ſhall be executed, alſo comes into con- 
ſideration, For on the organ it muſt conſiſt of organ paſſages, and on any other inſtrument 


of paſſages chiefly calculated for that inftrument ; as otherwiſe it would have no effect, and 
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he a proof that the author of it has either no knowledge of his inſtrument, or no feeling 
for what is proper or improper. 


$ 9. The allowed or intended length of the fancy laſtly muſt be conſidered. For: i it 
| Would be as improper to begin with a long and extended paſſage, and to end in an incom. 
pleat and unfiniſhed manner, for the ſake of having no more time; as to begin and paſs a 


long time with none but ſhort and inſignificant thoughts, OY at every litfle period as 
if there was no more time to go on. 


F$ 10. After the above principles, free fancies are not only extemporized by the greateſt 
players, but alſo written. But as free fancy can only be imitated, but not truly repreſented, 
In cool meditation, which is required for writing any thing with judgment; and as it can 
hardly be expected, that players in general ſhall execute written fancies or Fantaſies with 

the true fire of imagination, required in them: the ſaid written fancies are more calculated 
for itudy than for general practice. | 

The ſtudy of written fancies therefore, and an attentive bearing of them * they are 
extemporized by great players I recommend to the diligent reader. 


II. Of limited Fancy. 


& 11. Though every free fancy becomes in ſome meaſure limited, when attention muſt 
be paid in it to the above-mentioned particulars or other ctrcumftances under which it is to 
be performed : yet of theſe limitations I need not ſay any thing in this place: I therefore 


| ſhall now endeavour to explain thoſe limited fancies, called preludes, cadences, and elabo- 
rations of a certain ſubject. 


$ 12. A prelude is a fancy before a regular piece of compoſition. It may be free as well 
as limited. 


The former it is: when nothing but the key and mode of the ſucceeding piece is re- 
quired to be attended to. 

Small ſpecimens of ſuch free preludes, in a certain meaſure as well as without any 
meaſure, lee in the five firſt leſſons of my Introduction to the Art of Pretuding, Sc. 
+ 
The latter, (or "Re ) it is: when it ſhall be calculated to announce and expreſs the 
movement, meaſure, ſtyle, and principal ſubjects of the following piece. Small examples 
of this ſort ſee in the ſixth leſſon of my 0p. 3, mentioned juſt now, where ſome are entirely 
taken out of the piece to which they refer, and others ſhew how a piece may be announced 
in the prelude with more or leſs liberties. More examples ſee in the different publications 
of preludes by other authors. _ 

To the claſs of preludes alſo can be GT: Interludes and Poſtludes. The former are 
_ fancies between, and the latter, thoſe after regular pieces. Both may alſo be free, or related to 

the preceding or ſucceeding piece. An example of a poſtlude ſee at the end of my ſaid 
Introduction, &e, Op: g. | 


8 13. A cadence, in the ſenſe in which the word is taken here, is: a fancy, at thoſe for- 
mal cadences in a regular piece over which a pauſe is introduced. The rules which ought 
to be obſerved in fancy cadences, are as follows : - — 

1, The whole can properly conſiſt of no other harmony than what ariſes from the 
| chorg of the fourth and ſixth with which the cadence begins; and which may be ntroduced 


between 
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between the different inverſions, figurations, or extenſions of the ſaid chord, without 
deſtroying the expetlation, created by it as a ſuſpenſion of the leading chord in which the 
ſhake is made. 


But it muſt be lamented, that this rule, which is founded on the nature and purpoſes of 
a fancy cadence, is ſo much diſregarded by modern players. 

2, No other paſſages mult be introduced in + fancy cadences, than what are conformable 
to the ſtyle, movement, and meaſure, of the piece in which it is made; though without 
confining it to one fixed movement or meaſure, which would be againſt the following 
rule. | 


3, The more novelty, richneſs of modulation, and variety, a fancy cadence contains, 
without contradicting the two foregoing rules, the better it is. 

Sometimes fancy cadences of the above deſcription are written down by the compoſer, 
but more generally. they are left to the voluntary introduction of the performer. Examples 
of the former are found in ſeveral vocal and inſtrumental compoſitions, as alſo in ſome 
{ſeparate collections. of cadences. 

Under the denomination of cadences I alſa comprehend fermates, or thoſe parts in a &om- 
poſition where a pauſe is introduced over a note without a formal cadence. The ſaid notes 
with a pauſe alſo frequently admit of a fancy: either to prolong and to grace the harmony 
over which the pauſe ſtands, or as a tranſitory paſſage, by which the end of one, and the 
beginning of another period is brought into a more agreeable connection than otherwiſe. 

As theſe fancies are often expreſſed in ſmall notes by the compoſer himſelf, I can alſo re- 


fer the reader for examples to the vocal as well as inſtrumental * of the beſt 
authors. a 


$ 14. An extemporary elaboration of a certain ſubjecb, is the laſt and moſt difficult ſort 
of limited fancies I have mentioned before. 


It may take place in the forms of variations, voluntaries, and ſugus. 

a, Extemporary variations are the ſame as written ones. They require not only a perfect 
knowledge of harmony, and of what has been ſaid in the foregoing Chapter of Variation, 
but alſo a lively imagination, and therefore there are but few who can attempt them with 
ſucceſs. 

For a practice in them it is beſt to begin with ſhort pieces, and particularly with ſuch as 
depend on a ſimple harmony, as they can be eaſier remembered and will admit of more 
figurations than longer or richer ones. 

b, By extemporary voluntaries, I underſtand thoſe fancies in which a certain ſubject is 
deborkted without regard to the rules of a fugue. 

They may be extemporized on the ſubject of favourite pieces in friendly companies; or 
on more ſerious ſubjects in church, either as intrades, preludes, or ending preces, and if they 
are well executed they are proofs of the knowledge, taſte and genius of the performer, 

c, Extemporary fugues are the higheſt degree of limited fancies, and require not only 
a perfect knowledge of harmony, in general and of fugues in particular, but alſo a great 
player. : 

They comprehend the extemporary elaboration of a certain ſubject after the rules af a 
lugue, which may conſiſt in any ſort of free, or ſtrict, proper, or improper fugue, as men- 
tioned in the chapter of imitation. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. OF THE ANTIENT ECCLESIASTICAL MODES. 


, 


Is the firſt Chapter (at & 10.) I have mentioned ſix diatonic ſcales, which produce | 
the Saks ecclefiaſtacal modes, the explanation of which is the — of the preſent 


Chapter. 
Reſpecting the ſcales and modes in queſtion it muſt be obſerved: that at the firſt intro- 


duction of muſic in church, and for ſome ages after, an octave of the muſical ſcale did not 


conſiſt of the twelve ſemitones which make an octave of the modern diatomic chromatic 
ſcale, but of the five tones and two ſemitones A, B, C, D, E, F, G, called the diatonic 
ſcale; and that the only accidental then allowed was as a flat to B, which was removed again 
by a natural. 

When therefore a piece was compoſed in any other ſcale than that of C, there could be 
no ſharps or flats uſed in it, to render it like the diatonic major or minor ſcale of our 
modern ſyſtem ; but the ſcale of every key, was different from that of any other key, on 
account of the different ſituation, of the two ſemitones between the five tones. 

See the following repreſentation of the fix ſcales then in uſe; and the ſemitones ſee ex- 
preſſed by a bow from the one letter to the other. 

1 e SH 4: 


RAK 

9 E.. G, A, B,_C, D, E. Every ſcale deſcends on the ſame keys 
+ 7 $4 CG 2 oF backwards. 

s G, A, B. G, D, E. CF. G 


., | 

N. B. The ſcale of B, was not uſed, on account of not having a perfed fifth, and con- 
ſequently not admitting of a perfect triad. 

Each of the above ſcales had ſome imperfections; for molt of them wanted a leading note; 

which in modern modulation is neceſſary for a compleat final cadence; and all of them were 


limited to certain modulations, on account of not having the ſemitones wanted for other 


cadences. 


But every one of the ſcales in queſtion alſo had ſome characteriſtics, by which its mode 


became different in effect from all the others; on en of being limited to certain 
modulations and digreſſions. 


The ſaid imperfections and characteriſtics of the above ſcales and their modes led muſical 


men into two eætremities, viz. firſt, that of rejecting them entirely, on account of their de. 
ficiency without the uſe of thoſe ſemitones which now are introduced in modern muſic; 
and ſecondly, that of uſing them ſtill in their original imperfetion, for the al of pre- 
ſerving in them every antient characteriſtic. 

The former, or a total neglect of the modes in queſtion, is a loſs 1 in the feience af muſic; 


and the latter is an unneceſſary attachment to antiquity. 
This I hope to prove, when I firſt conſider therr nature, and 8 their uſe in 


modern 7 


— 


Of the te of the Antient Feel 2 Modes 


$ g. In regard to the nature of the ſcales and W in queſtion, I ſhall give a de- 


ſcription of their antient names; their authentic and plagal ſtate; and their characteri ſtics. 
. 8 3. The 
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$ 3- The antient names of the ſcales and modes in queſtion, were as follows : : 
1. The mode of C, was called the Jonian, 


2. — D, — — Dorian, 

; 3. — — EF, —— — Phrygian, 
4. — — F, — — Hy aian, 
5. — — 6. — — Myxolydian, 
6. — A. — Holian. 


- But it muſt be obſerved: that the above names have not at all times been given to the 


ame modes, for Dr. Burney gives ſeveral other names to the ſame modes as well, as the 
ſame names to others of thę above modes. 


Vet this can be of no conſequence in the ſtudy of them, as according to the beſt 


modern writers the above are the names which at preſent are moſt generally given to the 
fame modes. 

It has alſo been the cuſtom to call them after a certain order in which they are ranked ; 
according to which the ſcale of C would be the firſt, and that of D the ſecond in the order 
in which have ſet them here. But this order likewiſe has not been the ſame with all writers. 

The chief thing in the denomination of theſe antient ſcales therefore is: to know or to 
expreſs, whether the antient mode in queſtion is that or C, or D, or of any other key ; ; and 
the . antient denominations might be nas: diſpenſed with. . ; 
$ 4- Eachof the ſcales and modes in queſtion was conſidered and uſed, cither as 
authentic or as plagal. 

Authentic it was called, when the melody or canto fermo came within the compaſs of the 

key note and its dominante; and plagal, when the melody laid within the compa s of the 
ſubdominante and the key note, or the fourth and octave of the key note. For it muſt be 
underſtood, that at the moſt antient times every canto fermo had but the ſmall compaſs 
of a. fourth or fifth though from time to that compals was extended to an oftave, 
ſo that now the authentic modes, are deſcribed as thoſe in which the principal melody 
lies within the compaſs of the key note and its octave, and the plagal ones, as thoſe in which 
it lies within the ſubdominante and its oftave. 

The above diſtinction of authentic and plagal, is ſuppoſed to have originated from the anti- 


phonies of the antient church, in which two choirs ſung alternately, ſo that the melody 


which had been heard from the firſt, was imitated, in the fame mode but on other degrees 
of the ſcale, by the ſecond. When therefore the firſt choir ſung as at Plate XXXVII, No. 2, 
a, the ſecond was obliged to anſwer as at b; the former being in the authentic, and the latter 
in the plagal mode of D: or when the firſt choir began in the Plagal mode as at b, the ſecond 
' anſwered in the authentic as at a. 

The knowledge of the authentic and plagal treatment of every mode was afterwards 
required in fugues; for when the principal ſubject was in the authentic mode of a key, its 
anſwer ought to be in the plagal mode of the ſame key, or vice verſa. 

But whole pieces have alſo been compoſed either in the authentic or plagal mode of a 
key, without letting the one anſwer the other. | 
The following is a repreſentation of the fix antient ſcales as authentic and plagal. See 


Plate XXXVII, No. g, 4, 5, 6,-7, 8, where the ſemitones are again marked with a bow. 


In theſe examples it will appear, that one and the ſame ſcale is called: the jonian 


authentic, and lydian plagal; and the ſame with the dorian authentic, and myxoly- 


dian plagal, or with all the other ſcales. But this ſeeming ſameneſs muſt be underſtood ac- 
cording to what has been ſaid of authentic and plagal before. For the modulation of a 


ſcale as authentic, is different from the ſame ſcale when plagal ; as in the former caſe it 
K K | has 
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has its own characteriſtic modulation, and in the latter, that of the key a fourth above 
its | | | | 


$ 5. The characteriſtics of the a antient eccleſiaſtical modes, confiſt in the peculiar modulation 


to which each of them is limited when the notes of its antient ſcale, ſhall only be conhidered 


as eſſential in it; and in the particular ect which is produced by it. | 
The former or modulation, will appear from the following examples of cadences, which 
can be uſed as final ones in the digreſſions of every mode, they are taken from Kirnberger's 
Kunſt des reinen Satzes, Part II, Page 60, ſeq. See Plate XXXVII, No. 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14. 5 | 
The notes of different length in theſe cadences are to ſignify, how long every digreſſion 
may laſt in compariſon to another; and thoſe cadences in which there are but crotchets are 


extraordinary ones, allowable only in long pieces. 


From the examples in queſtion it plainly appears: that, though the antient jonian ſcale is 
exactly like our modern C major, yet it does not admit of all the ſame digreſſions as C ma- 
jor, and at the ſame time admits others which in natural modulation are not allowable in C 
major, viz: thoſe in E minor, and G minor. Equal and greater characteriſtics will alſo be 
found in D as dorian, and all the other modes. 

The effects of the modes in queſtion naturally are as different as their modulation, For 
the jonian and myxolydian are much like our modern C and G major, and conſequently 
calculated for expreſling ſerenity and happineſs; and the latter obtains a certain ſolemnity 
by the digreſſion in the minor ſeventh as ſecond below the key note. Ihe aeolian and 


phiygian make a ſecond claſs, which is much like our modern minor, and calculated to 


expreſs humiliation and affliction; and the latter in a very high degree, on account af its 
minor ſecond, and the irregular final cadence which is required in it, (ſee Chap. IX, 5 7.) 
The dorian, though its principal character is minor, yet it admits of modulations and di- 
greſſions which render it a medium between major and minor, and it is calculated to ex- 
preſs all ſorts of paſſions with grandeur. The Hdian on account of its imperfect fourth is 
reckoned diſagreeable, and the compoſitions which may have been ſet in it, are turned 
into our modern F major, ſo that hardly any piece will {till be found in this mode. 

To the above different effects of the modes in queſtion muſt be added, thoſe which aroſe 
from the different temperament of their ſcales; of which we can not feel the powers, as 


our ſcale is tempered different from the antient ſcale. 


All the ſaid characteriſtics of the antient modes: I think every unprejudiced perſon will 
allow with me; from which it then follows: that as long as any good variety of harmony 


is an acquiſition in it, and the modes in. queſtion really produce great varieties of effect 


which can not be produced with our modern major and minor in regular modulation, the 


ſtudy and preſervation of them is in ſome meaſure as uſeful as that of other branches of 
the ſcience of harmony, and a total neglect of them would be a loſs in mulical ne 


ſition. 5 

That ſome antient writers have gone to the extreme, and aſcribed to every one of the 
modes in queſtion characteriſtics which can not be found in them at preſent, does not prove 
any thing to the contrary. For ſome modern writers think, and it is very probable, that as 
theſe modes have their names from ſome Grecian nations, part of the very great effects aſcribed 
to them may have depended on the particular melodies of thoſe nations and their rhythms, 
more than on the mode in which they were compoſed ; in the ſame manner as ſtill the na- 


tional dance-tunes of different countries, e. g. a Scotch reel, a Polonoiſe, a Siciliano, &c. 
are ſtrongly characteriſtic, merely by their rhythms, 


- 
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IL Of the Uſe of the antient Ecdleuaftical Modes in modern Compoſition. 


$ 6. That the modes in queſtion can be uſed in modern compoſition as well as in an- 
tient, and much better in. the former than in the latter, follows from the improvement of 


the diatonic ſcale by the ſemitones between the five tones; and that they ought ſtill to be 


uſed, follows not only from what I have ſtated in the * 5, | but, I —_ will more fully 


po from what I am going to ſtate now. 


67. With.regard to the ſaid improvement of the diatonic ſcale, we call a piece compoſed 


in C major if the eſſential notes of its harmony and melody are belonging to that ſcale, - | 
without excluding any accidental ſharps or flats from the compoſition. The ſame it is with 


C minor. And the ſame as with C major or minor, with any other major or minor ſcale. 
With equal propriety therefore a piece of modern compoſition is called compoſed in the 
antient Dorian or any other antient mode, if the eſſential notes of its harmony and melody 
are founded on its ſcale, though any other note of the diatonic chromatic ſcale be uſed in 
it either as accidental note or in a ſhort digreſſion. This 1s not only the doctrine of modern 
writers, but very fine N have alſo been publiſhed in ſome of the above modes on the 
ſaid principles. ; 


& 8. The following are examples of German hymns compoſed in the antient eccleſiaſtical 
modes; and the words to them are taken from a book mentioned in Chap. XIII, § 12. 

At Plate XXXVIII, No. 1, ſee a Chriſtmas hymn, in the jonian mode, it is quite like our 
modern C major, except in the cadence at: evangelic ſtrains: which is a tranſpoſition of the 
firſt phrygian cadence at Plate XXXVII, No. 11, and conſequently an antient digreſſion. 

At Plate XXXVIII, No. 2, ſee a hymn on Redemption, in the dorian mode. It contains 

no eſſential C ſharp or F ſharp to make it D major, nor an eſſential B flat, to make it D 
minor. But ſome leading chords in it are taken with the ſaid and other accidentals, to ob- 
tain the perfect leading note. The end of this hymn muſt be taken notice of, or it concludes 
on the dominante, with the perfect leading chord. 


Another hymn in the dorian mode, to which I can give no words, ſee at a XXXIX, 
No.1. It is by Kihnau of Berlin, the author of a large collection of hymns in four parts. 


The reaſon why I give it is, for comparing it with that by Emanuel Bach given in Chap. 
XIII, $ 12. For both are tunes to one and the ſame hymn on Reſurrection, and both are 


excellent, but this in the dorian mode I preſume, -will prove far more ſolemn for the 


church than the other, which is in the modern C major. In this hymn the concluſion alfo 
muſt be taken notice of; for, according to the antient cuſtom it ends with the major in- 
ſtead of the minor third, but the cadence 1s ſoftened by introducing the major triad firſt 
in its firſt inverſion before it becomes a fundamental chord. 

A Paſſion hymn in the phrygian mode, ſee at Plate XXXIX, No. 2, where the concluſion 
again muſt be taken notice of. This is to my feelings one of the fineſt hymns poſſible. 

In the lydian mode are, as I have already obſeryed, no more pieces to be found. 

A Chriſtmas hymn in the myxolyd:an mode ſee at Plate XL, No. 1. This alſo has a much 
finer effect than what could be produced with our regular G major. 

A ine ſupplicative hymn in the aee/tan mode ſee at Plate XL, No, 2, 


e $9. The 
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$ 9. The above examples I hope, will ſufficiently prove, that the antient eccleſiaſtical 
modes are by no means uſeleſs or unimportant in modern ſacred muſic ; and from their 
nature it follows that figurative pieces alſo may be compoſed in them as well as ſimple 
ones, of which Kirnberger has given excellent ſpecimens in ſome of his publications. 

And though it can not be expected that theſe modes ſhould be uſed in all ſorts of ſecular 
compoſitions, in which nevertheleſs they might alſo be productive of the fineſt effects; yet 
it is improper to prelude before a hymn ſet in an antient mode, not in the ſame but in a 
modern mode, and much worſe to play the hymn itſelf in a modern mode if it is ſet in an 
antient one. I therefore preſume that what I have ſaid reſpecting the modes in queſtion, 
will not be thought ſuperfluous in a treatiſe like the preſent. | 


That every one of the antient ſcales may be tranſpoſed on every key like our modern 
major or minor, will want no demonſtration, as it follows from the nature and tempera. 


ment of the modern diatonic chromatic ſcale. 
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